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THE KAFIR REVOLT OF 1873. 


Tue publications mentioned in the foot-note' contain all that the 
colonial officials have been able to say in defence of proceedings in 
the course of which more than two hundred persons, including many 
old men, women, and children, have been killed, about two hundred 
have been sentenced to transportation or imprisonment with 
hard labour, and fifteen thousand have been deprived of all their 
land and cattle, and driven out homeless. Two thousand men, 
women, and children were even at one time offered by Govern- 
ment to private colonists as servants; though this project was after- 
wards abandoned, and in certain cases their friends have recovered 
them by paying for them ten shillings a head. And it is now clear 
that all this misery has been brought about by nothing worse than 
suspicion and fear on the part of the natives, combined with jealous 
pride of race, blundering, and ultimately panic, on the part of the 
white people and authorities, the latter of whom have resorted to 
measures of which the true description will be best left to the judg- 
ment of those who shall have read the narrative. The one consoling 
circumstance is, that there is reason to believe that the Home 
Government is well disposed to do all that is now possible to redress 
the injustice; but it is not the less necessary that the English public 
should be made alive to the manner in which its imperial duties have 
been discharged by those whom it has trusted on the spot. 

On October 30th, 1873, Sir Benjamin Pine, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Natal, informed the Legislative Council, by a message, 
“that a native chief named Langalibalele and his tribe” (the 
Ama-Hlubi) “ have set the authority of her Majesty’s Government in 


(1) Papers relating to the late Kafir Outbreak in Natal, presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by command of Her Majesty: 1874, C—1025. 

“The Kafir Revolt in Natal in the year 1873, being an Account of the Revolt of the 
Ama-Hlubi Tribe under the Chief Langalibalele, and the Measures taken to vindicate 
the Authority of the Government, together with the Official Record of the Trial of the 
Chief and some of his Sons and Indunas.” Pietermaritzburg: Keith & Co. (1874.) 
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this colony at defiance, and are charged with committing acts 
amounting to public violence and treason.” On the same day 
some regular soldiers, with two cannon, six corps of mounted 
volunteers, and five thousand natives, were set in motion for the 
purpose of surrounding the tribe and preventing its escape. For 
now it must be stated, though the Lieutenant-Governor’s message 
specified no more than has been quoted, that the primary object of 
the expedition was to enforce an order for Langalibele’s personal 
appearance at the capital, Pietermaritzburg, which had been several 
times sent to him during the preceding six months, and which 


he had not complied with, fearing that treachery was intended, and: 


that he would be killed, though he at last offered to pay a heavy fine 
instead of appearing. Nor can it be said that such a fear was 
unnatural in a native mind, for only twice before in the history of 
the colony had such a summons been sent to a chief, and each time 
the matter had ended in the destruction of the tribe; besides that, at 
a former period, when the Ama-Hlubi were living in Zululand, 
their then chief, Langalibalele’s brother, was sent for by the Zulu 
king Dingane, and slain on his arrival in obedience to the summons— 
an event which had left a deep impression on their minds. Langali- 
balele’s appearance at Pietermaritzburg was required because Mr. 
Macfarlane, the magistrate of his county, Weenen, had reported 
him to Mr. Theophilus Shepstone, the Secretary for Native Affairs b 
the Colonial Government, on grounds which cannot be stated wita 


proper definiteness, since the report was not contained in any official . 
document, but of which the only ones that have been produced are ° 


conniving with his tribe in the retention of firearms contrary to law, 
and insulting a messenger sent to him about those firearms, and this 
messenger had a blood-feud with the Ama-Hlubi, and his report of 
the insult has not been confirmed by another unprejudiced mes- 
senger who accompanied him. As to the tribe, notwithstanding the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s message, no act of public violence had, up to 
its date, been alleged against them, nor any unlawful act, except the 
retention of the guns; for advice to their chief not to risk his life by 
obeying the summons to the capital, and the intention of flying with 
him, and defending his person if necessary, were not acts. The 
charge of treason in the Lieutenant-Governor’s message doubtless 
refers to information which the Natal Government had received 
from that of the Cape Colony, that a rumour was current among the 
Basutos that Langalibalele intended to resist the order to deliver up the 
guns, and had asked two Basuto chiefs to allow him to send his cattle 
into their country for safety. But the truth of this rumour has never 
been investigated, and the absence of any understanding between 
Langalibalele and the Basuto chiefs is quite apparent from the event. 

The Ama-Hlubi occupied what is called a location, of about two 
hundred thousand acres—Middlesex contains a hundred and eighty 
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thousand—at the foot of the Kahlamba or Drakensberg mountains, 
the frontier between the colony and Basutoland, a district which a 
few years since submitted voluntarily to British sovereignty, and is 
governed from Capetown. They had entered Natal in 1848, as 
refugees from the cruel Zulu sovereign, Panda, and were placed in 
their location for the purpose, which they had admirably fulfilled, of 
protecting the colony against the inroads of the Bushmen, who are 
not, like the Basutos, a branch of the great Kafir race, but natives of 
a very low type. As the crisis approached, the agitation among the 
Ama-Hlubi had become extreme. Flight was the general thought, 
but no plan had been fixed on; yet movements, especially of the 
women and children, were commencing, and the more easily because, 
from the time of year, the cattle were already feeding high up 
towards the mountains. Some proposed that the tribe should return 
to Zululand, some had gone to the upper part of the Little Tugela 
River, when the actual march of the troops was made known by the 
messengers returning from Pietermaritzburg, whither they had been 
sent to make the last unsuccessful attempt to compound matters by a 
fine. Langalibalele then, by a sudden decision, issued an order that 
the men, with the cattle, should cross the Drakensberg by the 
Bushman’s River pass, but if pursued should not fire upon the 
troops, but should leave the cattle and run away; and that the 
women and children should remain behind in the caves of the Little 
Tugela, where he did not doubt they would be safe under British 
rule. .The chief himself ascended the pass on the morning of 
November 3rd, and proceeded further into the dreary waste which 
divides Natal from Basutoland. 

To understand this flight, it should be known that the Kafir 
usages as to refugees (which are stated at p.75 of the ‘‘ Compendium 
of Kafir Laws and Customs,” compiled by direction of Col. Maclean, 
Chief Commissioner of British Kaffraria, and published under the 
authority of the Cape Government) are very similar to those which 
are found, or might lately have been so, among more civilised 
peoples. No general right of expatriation is allowed, and those whe 
wish to change their chief must fly stealthily with their cattle, for if 
caught they would be “eaten up;” a term which includes all kinds 
of plunder and destruction of property, but not killing human beings, 
unless the “ eating up” is resisted. But the right of asylum is recog- 
nised, and the chief to whom the fugitives may succeed in escaping 
is never even asked to give them up; only, if they have taken any of 
their neighbours’ cattle with them, or if any lawsuit was pending 
before they fled, he generally settles such matters impartially on 
being appealed to. The Ama-Hlubi, then, considered that if they 
could escape with their cattle into Basutoland, they would be safe, 
and might either send for their women and children to follow them, 
or make terms with the Natal Government to pay a fine and return. 
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But in this calculation they forgot that Basutoland, too, had become 
British territory ; so that entering it was not escaping into any 
jurisdiction where disobedience to an order of the Natal Government 
would not be regarded as a crime, but was, legally, seeking to occupy 
without lawful permission soil which, though new, was still British. 
The mistake was natural, seeing the little apparent unity there is 
between the British possessions, and especially that Basutoland has 
not been opened to colonisation, and has little to distinguish it from 
an independent native territory, except the residence of an agent of 
the Cape Governor among its chiefs. 

The troops having been dispersed over a wide extent of country 
with the view, as has been mentioned, of surrounding the tribe, 
Major Durnford reached the summit of the Bushman’s River pass on 
November 4th, with a small party of mounted volunteers and 
Basutos, and there found the flight still in progress, though Langali- 
balele was far in advance. The Ama-Hlubi “asked why they were 
followed, now they had left the country of taxes ;” and, after a good 
deal of time spent in parleying, the senior officer of the volunteers 
informed the major that they were seized with panic, and were not 
to be depended on, and the major thereupon ordered a retreat, 
seeing which the Ama-Hlubi commenced firing, and the colonial force 
only got away with the loss of five killed—three Europeans, the 
interpreter, and a Basuto. The excitement which this event caused 
in the colony was redoubled by the circulation at the same time of 
another story, which obliges us to retrace our steps a little. 

Mahoiza, the last of the messengers from the Government to 
Langalibalele, had been sent with a written summons to him from 
Mr. Shepstone, dated October 4th, by which he was peremptorily 
required to appear at Pietermaritzburg within fourteen days after its 
delivery. Tardy in setting out, travelling leisurely, and put off after 
his arrival while Langalibalele was trying to be allowed to pay a fine 
instead of appearing, Mahoiza did not see the chief till the 29th, two 
days after the Lieutenant-Governor, without waiting for the effect of 
the letter, had requested the military commandant to take forcible 
steps ; nor was anything known of the result of his mission until, on 
November Ist, he met Mr. Shepstone, already surrounded by warlike 
preparations, at Estcourt, in the county of Weenen. To that gentle- 
man he told a sensational story, to the effect that he and his com- 
panions had been “subjected to every possible {insult . . . made 
prisoners of . . . stripped of their clothes, and then marched under 
a strong armed guard, prodded every now and then with the points 
of assegais, to the hut where the chief was . . . [who then] reviled 
the magistrate, me, and you [Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Shepstone, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor]. .. . Nothing was given them to eat, and 
they had to do without for some days.” It has since been proved 
that every syllable of this story was a lie, except that the party were 
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made to take off their coats, for fear that a pistol with which to kill 
the chief might have been concealed under them—a fear arising from 
an incident which the natives believe to have happened, namely, 
that Mr. John Shepstone, brother of the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
when charged with arresting a chief named Matyana, enticed him to 
a meeting, and then suddenly produced a pistol and fired at him. 
Matyana escaped to Zululand, the matter was never investigated, and 
some of the colonists deny the firing; but the currency of the 
allegation excuses suspicion under the circumstances of Mahoiza’s 
visit. Mahoiza’s own previous career had not been free from the 
accusation of dishonest practices, though the Kafirs who made 
it had failed to convince Mr. Shepstone of its truth. Yet that 
gentleman accepted his whole story without question, and embodied 
it the next day in a despatch to the Lieutenant-Governor, in which, 
declaring that it removed every lingering doubt from his mind, he 
recommended that the whole tribe should be removed from where it 
was, and dispersed among the farmers, and that the men found in arms 
should be punished as the Lieutenant-Governor might decide. This, 
it will be observed, was two days before the affair at the pass, when 
there was no overt act of resistance to authority to punish any one for. 

For immediate purposes, Mr. Shepstone’s plan was to issue a pro- 
clamation, reciting that “ the chief Langalibalele and a portion of the 
Ama-Hlubi tribe have disobeyed the orders of the Supreme Chief” 
[the Lieutenant-Governor], “and defied the authority of the Govern- 
ment of her Majesty the Queen, and have taken up a position in the 
Drakensberg, where they have insulted the messengers sent by the 
Supreme Chief to remonstrate with them and require their obedience,” 
—observe that Mahoiza himself did not place the scene of his story in 
the Drakensberg, but at one of the numerous kraals of the tribe, four 
days before Langalibalele set out for the Drakensberg, which he did 
on the very day of the date of this proclamation—and menacing 
coercive measures, which, as being to a large extent intrusted to a 
native force, were sure to be severe, after twenty-four hours had been 
allowed to individuals to give themselves up. Mr. Shepstone says, 
“J find”—he should have said “I conjecture”—“ that the rebellious 
portion of the tribe is all in one place, and that therefore twenty-four 
hours’ notice is quite sufficient.” But on November 4th, when two 
messengers were sent to make this proclamation—a number which 
would not have been too small if there had really been a collected 
body of the Ama-Hlubi to send them to—the last of the so-called 
rebellious portion were crossing the Drakensberg on the opposite 
side of the extensive location to Estcourt, and few but the old men, 
women, and children—who should have been the subject of watchful 
care by the Government—were left to address these menaces to. 
That day and the next the two messengers walked about, meeting 
the few wretched creatures who ventured out of their caves and 
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thickets after their goats or their horses, and on November 6th the 
dogs of war were let slip on the location. 

It would serve no purpose to detail the horrors of the ensuing 
days, as they appear in the narratives contained in the official record 
of the trials, and as they are admitted in the anonymous but appa- 
rently not quite unofficial introduction to that record, as published by 
Messrs. Keith and Co. Little difference can be made between the 
conduct of the whites, infuriated by the loss of white lives at the 
pass, and that of their native allies. Fighting there was none, in 
any military sense ; but several of the able men returned from across 
the Drakensberg, when they heard that the women and children were 
being captured, rather with the view of sharing their fate than from 
any notion that they could protect them, and there was a good deal 
of firing among the thickets and into and out of caves. From the 
evidence printed by the Government, it is not certain that any life 
was destroyed by the fires which were certainly lighted at the 
mouths of caves; but the spirit which prevailed may be judged of 
from a passage in the introduction just referred to, where, after 
relating how a solitary and wounded “rebel,” on being dragged from 
his hiding-place by a large party, was shot by order of the officer in 
command, it is suggested that if mercy had been shown to him it 
might have been regarded as a sign of fear. The total result was the 
slaughter of two hundred persons, of both sexes and all ages, and the 
sweeping in of a multitude of captives, ruined in property, and severed 
from their relations and friends. Martial law (whatever that may 
mean) was not proclaimed till November 11th, and was revoked from 
the 24th; but the lawless violence which had not waited for its 
proclamation was not stopped by its being revoked, and as late as 
December 16th the Government Kafirs swooped down on a kraal 
which had remained perfectly quiet, assegaied one of the men, and 
stole seventy head of cattle, as many goats, £20 in cash, and every- 
thing else on which they could lay their hands; nor was it till four 
months afterwards that any expression of regret for the murder, or 
any promise of restitution of the property, could be extracted from 
the authorities. 

Meanwhile, Langalibalele, followed by a force from Natal, was 
desirous of reaching the Basuto chief, Molapo, in the hope of being 
received by him as a refugee, according to the Kafir custom; but 
while he was wandering in the mountains without a guide, a 
treacherous message from Molapo brought him to that chief’s 
kraal, where on December 11th he surrendered to the British 
authorities, and the remainder of the Ama-Hlubi, with their cattle, 
were soon afterwards taken. The cattle were appropriated by the 

_ Government, or by their Basuto captors with its consent ; the men 
were brought back to the colony, to learn that the matter against 
them was already judged by another proclamation of the Lieutenant- 
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Governor, dated November 11th, by which “ the chief, Langalibalele, 
and the Ama-Hlubi tribe” were declared outlaws, on the ipse dixit of 
Sir Benjamin Pine that they were in rebellion; Langalibalele was 
deposed from the dignity of chief, and it was declared that the tribe 
was broken up, and had ceased to exist, “and that no person heretofore 
belonging to it shall be allowed to live within the colony, until he 
shall be furnished with and possess a certificate from the resident 
magistrate of the county or division in which he resides or has 
resided, stating that he has taken no part in the revolt and rebellion 
aforesaid, or shall have been duly tried and acquitted of such 
offence.” The Ama-Hlubi, by the returns of the hut tax, had 
2,344 huts, and were estimated to number 1,875 fighting men. 
Here, then, were 10,000 people, lately tillers of the soil, and 
possessed of abundance of cattle, sheep, and horses, despoiled of 
everything, and all the men among them forbidden even to work for 
wages, or to sleep under a bush, without having justified themselves 
individually, and this under conditions making justification almost 
impossible ; for few had not taken part in the flight, and to say that 
they had fled, but had never meant to rebel in any proper sense, 
would be to give the lie to the Lieutenant-Governor’s proclamation, 
and throw blame on all his proceedings. 

The farce which was called the trial of Langalibalele was opened 
on January the 16th. The Kafirsin the colony of Natal are believed 
to be under, or at least liable to be under, a special something called 
native law, for the purposes of which the Lieutenant-Governor dons 
the title of Supreme Chief; but, in practice, all serious criminal charges 
against natives have, almost from the foundation of the colony, been 
tried before the Supreme Court, according to the ordinary criminal 
law. On this occasion, however, the arbitrary weapon of native 
law was again produced, with what degree of strict legality I will 
not here inquire, being content to see how far the proceedings were 
‘consonant with justice, which the Supreme Chief was the more bound 
to observe since he considered himself free from technical restraints. 
The court was composed of the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. Theo- 
philus Shepstone, the two persons whose proceedings any real investiga- 
tion of the charge of rebellion would have impeached, and a varying 
number of European magistrates, and native chiefs and government 
indunas (officers). It was opened by a speech from the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in which the prisoner’s guilt was affirmed ; and he was 
told that, under native law, if strictly administered, it would be 
considered as proved without trial. Mr. John Shepstone, acting as 
prosecutor, then indicted the prisoner for rebellion, charging as 
special acts the flight from the colony, the killing the members of 
the colonial force at the pass, a conspiracy with the tribe to procure 
and retain firearms illegally, “ treasonable communications with 
others at present unknown,” and insult and violence to the messengers 
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of the Supreme Chief. Langalibalele—though of course it does not 
appear in the publications named at the beginning of this article— 
had been prevented from conversing with the other native prisoners, 
though some of them might have been valuable witnesses for him ; 
but, being called on to plead, he attributed the flight from the 
colony to fear, said that he would have liked to call some witnesses 
who would have exculpated him personally about killing the men at 
the pass, denied having ordered the men of his tribe to procure guns, 
denied all treasonable communication with any one, and admitted 
some disrespect to the messengers in causing them to strip (only their 
coats, be it remembered), which, however, he said was a precaution 
caused by fear. This plea, so plainly one of Not Guilty, the court 
declared that it regarded as one of Guilty, and directed the trial to 
proceed only “for the purpose of placing on record the extent of 
the prisoner’s crime,” that is, in plain English, not for the conviction 
of the prisoner, which was already decided on, but for the justification 
of the Governor’s acts and proclamations ; and the excuse given for 
the treatment of the messengers the Lieutenant-Governor pronounced 
at once to be an aggravation, because it imputed the possibility of 
treachery to the Government. He may not have heard of the story 
about Mr. John Shepstone, as he was not in the colony at the time 
of the occurrence ; but the cue was taken, aided, no doubt, by the 
presence of the two Messieurs Shepstone in important official positions, 
and the full nature and real importance of the excuse were never 
explained. On the third day the Lieutenant-Governor announced 
that he had determined to allow counsel to appear for the prisoner ; 
but, on the fourth day, he announced that Mr. Escombe, whom the 
court had selected (and who, by the way, knew nothing of the 
native language), had refused to accept the duty, on being informed 
“that he must confine himself within certain limits ;” whereupon it 
was determined that there was to be no counsel, ‘ because he could 
only say something in extenuation of the guilt of the prisoner,” 
any disproof of which, it is thus confessed, was not to be permitted. 
The prisoner was not even allowed to have the advice and assistance 
of Mr. Advocate J. B. Moodie, whom he had desired to consult as 
an old acquaintance, and one familiar with the Kafir language. 
After the fourth day it became known to the Bishop of Natal that 
Mahoiza’s story, most of which he had repeated at the trial, was a 
tissue of falsehoods, and the witnesses to that effect, produced by 
the bishop, were confronted with Mahoiza in the presence of Mr. 
Theophilus Shepstone and the native members of the court, who 
were all fully satisfied of their truth; but they were not allowed 
to repeat the discomfiture of Mahoiza before the court, from which 
the Lieutenant-Governor, on the fifth day, elicited a declaration 
that they required no further evidence on the point; and thus that 
scoundrel’s inventions stand uncontradicted in the official record of 
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the trial, and I regret to add that he retains to this day his post of 
induna to the magistrate’s court at Pietermaritzburg, in which 
capacity he has to hear and decide all native cases in the first instance. 
Of a trial thus conducted it is needless to say anything further, but 
that on the sixth day the Lieutenant-Governor delivered an elaborate 
judgment, finding Langalibalele guilty of all the charges except that 
of treasonable communication with persons out of the colony, which 
had not been inquired into, and supporting the finding of guilty of 
the killing at the pass, (as to which not a syllable of evidence had been 
furnished that the order to fire, which was given by Mabuhle, was 
in accordance with the chief’s directions,) by the ridiculous arguments 
that Mabuhle was a trusted induna of Langalibalele, sent him a 
report of the action, and was with him when he was taken prisoner. 
The notions of political, civil, and criminal responsibility for the acts 
of another appear to have been all confused together in the minds of 
the court. 

Space fails me to relate in detail how against this judgment, 
which concluded with a sentence of transportation for life, the 
Bishop of Natal appealed in Langalibalele’s name to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Executive Council; by what difficulties and limitations 
interposed the success of the appeal was prevented ; how the bishop 
then unsuccessfully applied to the Supreme Court to prohibit the 
transportation on various technical grounds; how there was one 
such ground, unknown to the bishop, and at least unnoticed by the 
Supreme Court, to which, as being decisive against the legality 
of the sentence, Lord Carnarvon, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had drawn the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor, by a 
despatch which he must have received before the appeal was heard, 
and, d fortiori, before the application to the Supreme Court ; and how, 
notwithstanding that despatch, the sentence has been carried into 
effect by transportation to Robben Island, near Cape Town, where 
Langalibalele is kept, it is said, in close confinement, though other 
Kafir prisoners there are allowed the freedom of the island, and 
whither one of his wives, the mother of a boy transported with him, 
has been prevented from accompanying him, if not by the Natal 
Government, at least by the petty chief under whose surveillance 
they had placed her. Nor can I find room for the trials of the 
sons and tribesmen of Langalibalele, which have resulted in the 
wholesale sentences mentioned at the commencement of this article 
—an instalment of that indictment of a whole people, which Burke 
said he did not know how to draw, but which we have seen was 
promised, not in vain, by the Lieutenant-Governor’s proclamation. 
Only I cannot help observing that, in the trial of the sons, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, having begun by ordaining that five native chiefs 
or indunas should be necessary to constitute the court, made up the 
number, on the day when judgment was given, by bringing in one 
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who had not been present at any, and another who had been present 
only on four, of the nine days on which evidence was taken ;* and 
as the affair of the guns was the principal occasion of the troubles, 
the upshot of it, as it appears from all the evidence, must be stated. 
It is that the Ama-Hlubi, though the only tribe whom the Government 
much pestered about their guns, were as little at fault as any, for 
the register which, though produced to the court, has been kept out 
of the official record of the trials, shows that in the three years 
1871-2-3 they, with their 2,344 huts, had thirteen guns 
registered, while other tribes in the district, numbering together 
12,650 huts, and who are known to have abounded with guns as 
well as the Ama-Hlubi, had only eight registered ; that the guns had 
been lawfully purchased at the Diamond Fields, another British 
territory, where the regulations as to the possession of guns by 
natives are less strict than in Natal, out of wages earned there; 
that the Natal Government, when the guns were brought within its 
jurisdiction, sought to enforce its own rules about them, which were 
that they must be brought in for registration, and would then be 
detained unless the owners were favourably reported on, no compen- 
sation, however, being offered in case of their detention; and that 
Langalibalele’s offence, even under this harsh dealing, was only that 
he persisted in saying that in so large a tribe, in which much must 
necessarily go on without his knowledge, he could not aid the 
Government in getting the guns sent in unless they furnished him 
with the names of the men whom they accused of having them. 
The idle stories with which panic, and jealousy of all independent 
spirit, filled the colony in 1873, and of which no proof at all has 
been offered, or none but some expressions of witnesses whom there 
was no one to cross-examine, though a few questions would have 
elicited the explanations they have themselves since given, must 
here be dismissed, though they are paraded sometimes as verities, 
sometimes with an “it is said,” or an “it must have been,” in the 
narrative which forms the anonymous introduction to the official 
record. Langalibalele’s habit was to answer when found fault with ; 
he usually did so, as far as I can make out, fairly, and rather 
on behalf of his tribe than of himself; but. he had been warned 
that his magistrate disliked him for it, and this, at bottom, appears 
to have brought the trouble on the Ama-Hlubi. 

I said at the beginning that fifteen thousand persons had been 
driven out homeless, and in the Ama-Hlubi I have accounted for ten 


(1) On one of the days on which evidence was taken, the number of five was made up 
by bringing in a native chief, Umnini, who had been summoned to Pietermaritzburg to 
give an account of himself for having, as reported, remonstrated against an order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Since the refusal of counsel has been extenuated on the plea 
that the native members of the court were free to put questions to the witnesses, one 
may ask what impartial questioning was expected from judges among whom it was 
thought proper to place one who had, as it were, the government rope round his neck ? 
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thousand. The balance is composed of the late neighbour tribe of 
Putini, the Ama-Ngwe, who were living quietly, without so much as a 
charge being made against them, when, during the “eating up” of 
the Ama-Hlubi, “by an admirable movement,” says the Lieutenant- 
Governor, they were “surrounded and disarmed without loss of 
life.” About a month afterwards, on December 17th, 1873, a 
proclamation was issued, breaking up the tribe, and, as in the case 
of the Ama-Hlubi, forbidding its late members to live within the 
colony until they should have cleared themselves, individually, from 
taking part in the rebellion; the grounds alleged being that they 
had received and concealed part of the people (they were chiefly 
women) and cattle of Langalibalele’s tribe, and that they had fired 
on her Majesty’s forces, which, if they did it at all, was not till the 
“admirable movement” had been commenced against them. None 
of them have been tried, and the Natal Government now admits that 
the proclamation, in their case, was an error, and has promised to 
restore them to their lands and property; but at the date of the 
latest advices from the colony those who had been bound for terms 
of years as servants to colonial farmers had not been so restored. 
The first reflection which this sad narrative suggests relates to 
the consequences of the mode in which the tribal organization has 
been maintained among the Kafirs in Natal.. The wars of the 
eruel Zulu dynasty of Chaka, and the convulsions caused by the 
movements of the Dutch boers, had left the colony almost vacant in 
the early British times. It was then re-peopled by Zulus, returning 
in large numbers to their old associations, as well as by others, 
flying from the tyranny of Dingane and Panda; and as there is a 
rapid national increase among a people in general orderly, and for 
their state of civilisation industrious, the Kafirs now number 
350,000, while the whites, who have not thriven in the usual colonial 
manner, are but 18,000. The situation, no doubt, was and is 
difficult, nor can Mr. Shepstone and the other founders of the actual 
system be blamed for relying to a great extent on the means of 
government to be found among the natives. Yet it is now evident 
that mistakes were made. The tribal organization which the 
refugees brought with them was preserved, and a similar one was 
established for those who came as scattered families, so far that 
titles to land were not given to individuals, but to the chiefs or 
tribes, and were vested even for them in a Government Kafir trust, 
as a protective measure against improvident alienation, except, 
singularly enough, in the case of the tribes here chiefly concerned, 
and one other, that of Umnini, whose land I believe is vested in the 
Bishop of Natal. But the chiefs, who by native law had the power 
of life and death, were reduced to the right “to adjudicate in all 
civil cases between members of their own tribes, or where one of 
them is the defendant in any suit, and to punish for small municipal 
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offences” (Lieut.-Governor Scott's despatch, No. 34, 1864, p. 51) ; and 
as the natural consequence, “the authority of the chief, though 
tacitly acknowledged, and on rare occasions enforced, is generally 
dormant, and, for all useful purposes, little more than nominal” 
(Times of Natal, 10th June, 1874). The inability of Langalibalele to 
furnish more effectual aid to the Government in the matter of the 
unregistered guns illustrates the result of relying so much on a 
power which was at the same time so weakened, and of so far 
depriving the individual Kafir of the discipline of contact with 
European magistrates, and of the incentive to increased industry 
which the power to acquire separate property in land would have 
given. It was not unnatural to underrate, at first, the degree in 
which the Kafir, who had risen beyond savagery into a barbarian 
order of his own, was prepared to take his place individually as a 
responsible subject of a civilised government, but it is now time to 
enable him more freely to do so. 

Another evil was that, just as a feudal king employed his faithful 
vassals in expeditions against his rebellious ones, the force used for 
coercing a tribe, in case of need, was mainly drawn from the other 
tribes ; and thus the passions to which the pax Britannica refused a 
vent in private war, received nevertheless an occasional gratification 
under the sanction of the Government. It was during the employ- 
ment of the Ama-Hlubi in “eating up’? Matyana’s tribe that they 
killed the brother of Umtyityizelwa—the man whose story, since 
made more than doubtful, of an insult offered him by Langalibalele, 
has been already alluded to;' and we have seen what the Ama- 
Hlubi have suffered in their turn. But perhaps the most striking 
evil which has flowed from the system is to be found in the arbitrary 
and unjust habits of mind and action which have been engendered 
among the white authorities themselves, by the practice of dealing 
with the natives without the restraint of British law. In the present 
instance, this corruption of the white authorities has reached the 
point of cynicism. The worst things that Sir Benjamin Pine and 
Mr. Shepstone have done against the Ama-Hlubi and their chief 


(1) See p. 2. Is this the insult referred to in the proclamation of martial law as 
having been offered to certain messengers? As they are said to have been sent by the 
Supreme Chief, it may be thought that Mahoiza’s party is referred to, and not 
Umtyityizelwa’s, who were sent by Mr. Macfarlane. But the proclamation enumerates 
the insult to the messengers among the causes why the Lieutenant-Governor “ directed 
a civil force, aided by the military, to proceed to invest the country occupied by said 
chief and tribe ;”’ and as that direction was given before Mahoiza’s affair happened, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, if the latter be the affair meant, must have inverted the order 
of events for the purpose of palliating the hasty exhibition of force which drove the 
tribe into flight. In the sentence on Langalibalele, Umtyityizelwa’s affair is 
unequivocally alluded to thus: ‘It also clearly appears from the evidence that, with 
reference to the unlawful possession of these firearms, the prisoner set the authority of 
the magistrate at defiance, and on one occasion insulted his messenger.” Yet nota 


word about it is to be found in the evidence on this trial, but only in that on the later 
ones ! 
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they have justified on the plea, not always true, that the Zulus, 
whose law they deemed themselves to be administeriug, would hawe 
done as bad or worse. It is the old story of paternal government, 
with the old ending. Whenever any men claim the right of 
governing others, on the ground of mental or moral superiority, 
and there is nothing to hold them in check, the event shows, with 
unfailing irony, that whatever may be thought of such a claim on 
principle, at least the men who made it were not the right ones. 
Our national habits give us, at home and in our other dependencies, 
a law capable of holding its own against the executive: the Kafirs 
in Natal must have its protection, or good government and mutual 
confidence between them and us are impossible. 

Lastly, what is to be done with the two tribes? The restoration 
of Putini must be completed ; it has been promised, and it must be 
done. For the Ama-Hlubi, the case is not so simple. They were in 
some fault about the guns, though it is now known that not one in 
ten of the men of the tribe possessed guns unregistered. Their public 
opinion influenced Langalibalele against obeying the summons to the 
capital, though real fear for his safety was the motive. They actually 
abandoned their location, though.under the fear that the Government 
had a grudge against them, and meant them mischief. A few fired 
on the troops at the Bushman’s River pass, though it was on ground 
believed to be beyond the colonial boundary, and where, therefore, 
they thought the troops had no right to follow them. Under these 
circumstances, their complete restoration would scarcely be advisable 
politically, and could not be claimed as a right, much as it is to be 
regretted that one of the best and finest tribes in the colony, whose 
members were always highly esteemed and sought after as servants, 
should have been broken up in so fearful a way. But all outlawry 
and penal sentences against any of them should be remitted by a full 
pardon; and it has been well suggested by the Bishop of Natal that, 
with the wages which they will then quickly earn, and with such 
restitution as can be made to them from the produce of their confis- 
cated property, they should be allowed and encouraged to purchase 
land individually, and thus a commencement be made of dealing with 
the Kafirs on a better system than the tribal one, which, as the 
experiment succeeded, might be gradually discontinued or modified 
elsewhere. If such purchases were allowed to be made at once, the 
price to be paid by instalments, the women, with the old men and 
children, whose position now presents the greatest difficulty, might 
settle in the new location, and would be usefully employed in pre- 
paring homes for their husbands and sons against the time when the 
price should be paid up. Great judgment and knowledge of the 
natives would be required, in order to superintend the carrying out 
of such a plan, but it seems to afford the most hopeful mode of bring- 
ing good out of the evil which has been done. Joun WESTLAKE. 
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Tue subject of this Lecture is one in regard to which a great change 
has recently taken place in the public mind. Some time ago it was 
the custom to look with suspicion upon all questions of a metaphysical 
nature as being questions that could not be discussed with any good 
result, and which, leading inquirers round and round in the same 
circle, never came to an end. But ‘quite of late years there is an 
indication that a large number of people are waking up to the fact 
that Science has something to say upon these subjects; and the 
English people have always been very ready to hear what Science can 
say—understanding by Science what we shall now understand by it, 
that is, organized common sense. 

When I say Science, I do not mean what some people are pleased 
to call Philosophy. The word “ philosopher,’’ which meant originally 
“lover of wisdom,” has come in some strange way to mean a man 
who thinks it his business to explain everything in a certain number 
of large books. It will be found, I think, that in proportion to his 
colossal ignorance is the perfection and symmetry of the system 
which he sets up; because it is so much easier to put an empty room 
tidy than a full one. A man of science, on the other hand, explains 
as much as ever he can, and then he says, “ This is all I can do; for 
the rest, you must ask the next man.” And with regard to such 
explanations as he has given, whether the next man comes at all, 
whether there is any next man or any further explanation or no 
(and we may have to wait hundreds or even thousands of years 
before another step is made), yet if the original step was a scientific 
step, was made by true scientific methods, and was an organization 
of the normal experience of healthy men, that step will remain good 
for ever, no matter how much is left unexplained by it. 

Now the supposition that this subject in itself is necessarily one 
which cannot be discussed to good purpose, that is to say, in such a 
way as to lead to definite results, is a mistake. The fact that the 
subject has been discussed for many hundreds of years to no good 
purpose, and without leading to definite results, by great numbers of 
people, is due to the method which was employed, and not to the 
subject itself; and, in fact, if we like to look in the same way upon 
other subjects as we have been accustomed to look upon metaphysics 
—if we regard every man who has written about mathematics or 
mechanics as having just the same right to speak and to be heard 
that we give to every man who has written about metaphysics—then 

I think we shall find that exactly the same thing can be said about 
the most certain regions of human science. 
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Those who like to read the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
for example, will find, from an article on “ Comets,” that it is at 
present quite an open question whether bodies which are shot out 
from the sun by eruptive force may not come to circle about the sun 
in orbits which are like those of the planets. Now that is not an 
open question ; the supposition is an utterly absurd one, and has 
been utterly absurd from the time of Kepler. Again, those who are 
curious enough to read a number of pamphlets that are to be found 
here and there, may think it is an open question whether the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter may not be expressed by 
certain finite numbers. It is not an open question to Science; it is 
only open to those people who do not know any Trigonometry, and 
who will not learn it. In exactly the same way there are numbers 
of questions relating to the connection of the mind with the body 
which have ceased to be open questions, because Science has had her 
word to say about them; and they are only open now to people who 
do not know what that word of Science is, and who will not try to 
learn it. 

The whole field of human knowledge may be divided roughly, 
for the sake of convenience, into three great branches. There are first 
of all what we call par excellence the Physical Sciences—those which 
deal with inanimate matter. Next, there are those sciences which 
deal with organic bodies—the bodies of living things, whether plants 
or animals, and the rules according to which those things move. 
And lastly, there are those sciences which make a further supposition 
—which suppose that besides this physical world, including both 
organic and inorganic bodies, there are also certain other facts, 
namely, that other men besides me, and most likely other animals 
besides men, are conscious. The sciences which make that supposi- 
tion are the sciences of Ethics and Politics, which are still in the 
practical stage, and especially the more advanced science which is 
now to be considered—Psychology, the Science of Mind itself; that 
is to say, the science of-the laws which regulate the succession of 
feelings in any one consciousness. ach of these three great divi- 
sions began in the form of a number of perfectly disconnected sub- 
jects, between which nobody knew of any relation; but in the 
history of science each of them has been woven together, in conse- 
quence of connections being found between the different subjects 
included in it, into a complete whole; and the further progress of 
the history of science requires that each of these great threads, into 
which all the little threads have been twined, should themselves be 
twined together into a single string. 

Now with regard to the first two groups, the group of mechanical 
sciences as we may call them—that is to say, the physics of inorganic 
bodies, and biological science, or the physics of organic bodies—the 


gulf between these two has in these last days been firmly bridged 
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over. A description of that bridge, and an account of the doctrines 
which form it, will be found in Professor Huxley’s admirable lecture 
delivered at Belfast before the British Association, which is printed 
in the November number of this Review. That bridge, as we have 
it now, is, in the conception of it, mainly due to Descartes ; but parts 
of it have been worked out since his time by a vast number of phy 
siologists, with the expenditure of an enormous amount of labour and 
thought. Such facts as that discovered by Harvey, that the move- 
ment of the blood was a mere question of Hydrodynamics, and was to 
be explained upon the same principles as the motion of water in 
pipes—facts like these have been piled up, one upon another, and 
have gradually led to the conclusion that the science of organic 
bodies is only a complication of the science of inorganic bodies. 

It would not be advisable here to describe in detail the stones which 
compose this bridge ; but we have to ask whether it is possible 
to construct some similar bridge between the now united Science of 
Physics, which deals with all phenomena whether organic or 
inorganic, in fact with all the material world, and the other science, 
the Science of Consciousness, which deals with the Laws of Mind 
and with the subject of Ethics. This is the question which we have 
now to discuss. 

In order to make this bridge a firm one, so that it will not break 
down like those which philosophers have made, it is necessary to 
observe with great care what is the exact difference between the two 
classes of facts. If we confuse the two things together to begin with, 
if we do not recognise the great difference between them, we shall 
not be likely to find any explanation which will reduce them to some 
common term. The first thing, therefore, that we have to do is to 
realise as clearly as possible how profound the gulf is between the 
facts which we call Physical facts and the facts which we call Mental 
facts. The difference is one which has been observed from primeval 
times, when man or his prehuman ancestor found it not good to be 
alone; for the very earliest precept’ that we find set forth in all 
societies to regulate the lives of those who belong to them, is, “ Put 
yourself in his place ;”’ that is to say, ascribe to other men a con- 
sciousness which is like your own. And this belief which the lowest 
savage got, that there was something else than the physical organiza- 
tion in other men, is the foundation of Natural Ethics as well as of 
the modern Science of Consciousness. But in very early times an 
hypothesis was formed which was supposed to make this belief easier. 
If you eat too much you will dréam when you are asleep; if you eat 
too little you will dream when you are awake, or have visions; and 
those dreams of savages whose food was very precarious led them to 
a biological hypothesis. They saw in those dreams their fellows, 
other men, when it appeared from evidence furnished to them after- 
wards that those other men were not there when they were dreaming. 
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Consequently, they supposed that the actions of the organic body 
were caused by some other body which was not physical in the 
ordinary sense, which was not made of ordinary matter, and this 
other body was called the Soul. Animism, as Mr. Tylor calls this 
belief, was at first, then, an hypothesis in the domain of biology. It 
was a physical hypothesis to account for the peculiar way in which 
living things went about. But then when people had got this belief 
in another body which was not a physical body, after a long series 
of years they reasoned in this way. It is very difficult indeed to 
suppose that the ordinary matter which makes a man’s body can be 
conscious. This Me is quite different from the flesh and blood which 
make up a man; but then as to this other body, or soul, we do not 
know anything about it, so that it may as well be conscious as not. 
That hypothesis put upon the Soul, whose basis was in the phenomena 
of dreams, the explanation of the consciousness which we cannot help 
believing to exist in other men. I have mentioned this early hypo- 
thesis on the subject, because out of that grew the almost universal 
custom of holding at this time of the year the Festival of the Dead 
which we preserve in our All Souls’ Day. 

But now let us see what it is that Science can tell us, and what we 
can believe in place of that early hypothesis of our savage ancestors. 
In the first place, let us consider a little more narrowly what we 
mean by the body, and more especially what we mean by the nervous 
system ; for it is the great discovery of Descartes that the nervous 
system is that part of the body which is related directly to the 
mind. This can hardly be better expressed than it is by the first 
of that series of propositions which Professor Huxley has stated in 
his lecture. 

I. “ The brain is the organ of sensation, thought, and emotion ; that 
is to say, some change in the condition of the matter of this organ is the 
invariable antecedent of the state of consciousness to which each of these 
terms is applied.” We may complete this statement by saying, not 
only that some change in the matter of this organ is the invariable 
antecedent, but that some other change is the invariable concomitant 
of sensation, thought, and emotion; and that is rather an important 
remark, as you will see presently. 

Let us now look at the general structure of the brain and see 
what it is like. We can easily make a rough picture of it, which will 
serve our present purpose (see p.721). A parachute is a round piece 
of paper, like the top of a parasol, with strings going from its cireum- 
ference to a cork. Let us imagine a parachute with two corks, a 
red and a blue one; each of these corks being attached by strings, 
not only to the circumference of our piece of paper, but to innumer- 
able points in the inside of it. Moreover, let innumerable other 
strings go across from point to point of the paper, like a spider’s 
web spun in the inside of a parasol. And the corks themselves 
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ust be tied to each other and toa third cork, say the white one, 
while from all three streamers fly away in all directions. 

This is our diagram. Now the sheet of paper represents the 
cerebral hemispheres, a great sheet of grey nervous matter which 
forms the outside of your brain, and lies just under your skull. 
Our red and blue corks are two other masses of grey matter lying 
at the base of the brain, and called the optic thalami and the corpora 
striata respectively. The white cork is another mass of grey matter 
called the medulla oblongata, which is the top of the spinal cord. 
Our strings which tie part of the parachute together, and our 
streamers which go out in all directions from the corks, represent 
the nerves, white threads that run all over the body. And they are 
of two kinds; there are some which go to the brain from any part 
of the body, and others which come from the brain to it. As 
regards the position of the nerves this is the same thing for both of 
them, but it is not the same thing with regard to what they do. 
The nerves which are called Sensory nerves, and which go to the 
brain, are those which are excited whenever any part of the body is 
touched. When your finger is touched a certain excitement is given 
to the nerves which end in your finger, and that excitement is 
carried along your arm and away up to the medulla, represented by 
our white cork. But when you are going to move your arm the 
excitement starts from the brain, and goes along the other set of 
‘nerves which are called Motor nerves, or moving nerves, and goes 
to the muscles which work the part of the arm which you want to 
move. And that excitement of the nerves by purely mechanical 
means makes those muscles contract so as to move the part which 
you want to move. We have then a connection between the brain 
and any part of the body which is of a double kind: there is the 
means of sending a message to the brain from this part of the body, 
and the means of taking a message from the brain to this part. 
The nerves which carry the message to the brain are called the 
“Sensory nerves,” because they accompany what we call sensation ; 
the nerves which carry the message from the brain are called 
“‘ Motor nerves,” because they are the agents in the motion of that 
part of the body. 

All this is expressed in Professor Huxley’s second and third 
propositions. ‘ 

II. “ The movements of animals are due to the change of form of the 
muscles, which shorten and become thicker ; and this change of form in 
a muscle arises from a motion of the substance contained within the 
nerves which go to the muscle,” 

III. “ The sensations of animals are due to a motion of the substance 
of the nerves which connect the sensory organs with the brain.” 

I pass on to his fourth proposition :— 

IV. “ The motion of the matter of a sensory nerve may be, trans- 
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mitted through the biam to motor nerves, and thereby give rise to a con- 
traction of the muscles to which these motor nerves are distributed ; and 
this reflection of motion from a sensory into a motor nerve may take 
place without volition, or even contrary to it.” 

Let us take that organ of sense which always occurs to us as a type 
of the others, because it is the most perfect, the eye. The optic 
nerve which runs from the eye towards the brain may be represented 
by one of our streamers going to the red cork, to which it is fastened 
by a knot that is called the “ Optic ganglion.” Supposing that you 
move your hand rapidly towards anybody’s eye, a message with 
news of this movement goes along the nerve to the optic ganglion, 
and it comes away back again by another streamer, not direct from 
the ganglion, but from a point on the blue cork very near it, to the 
muscles which move the eyelid, and that makes the eye wink. You 
know that the winking of the eye, when anybody moves his hand 
very rapidly towards it, is not a thing which you determine to do, 
and which you consider about; it is a thing which happens without 
your interference with it; and in fact it is not you who wink 
your eye, but your body that does it. This is called Automatic or 
involuntary motion, or again it is called Reflex action, because it is a 
purely mechanical thing. A wave runs along that nerve, and comes 
back on another nerve, and that without any deliberation; and at 
the point where it stops and comes back it is just a reflection like 
the wave which you send along a string and which comes back from 
the end of the string, or like a wave of water which is sent up against 
a sea-wall and which reflects itself back along the sea. 

V. “The motion of any given portion of the matter of the brain 
excited by the motion of a sensory nerve leaves behind it a readiness to be 
moved in the same way in that part, and anything which resuscitates the 
motion gives rise to the appropriate feeling. This is the physical 
mechanism of memory.” We can perhaps make this a little more 
clear in the following manner. Suppose two messages are sent at 
once to the brain; each of them is reflected back, but the two 
disturbances which they set up in the brain create, in some way or 
other, a link between them, so that when one of these disturbances is 
set up afterwards the other one is also set up. It is as if every 
time two bells of a house were rung together, that of itself made a 
string to tie them together, so that when you rang one bell it was 
necessary to ring the other bell in consequence. That, remember, is 
purely a physical circumstance which we know happens. There is a 
physical excitation or disturbance which is sent along two different 
nerves and which produces two different disturbances in the brain, 
and the effect of these two disturbances taking place together is to 
make a change in the character of the brain itself, so that when the 
one of them takes place it produces the other. 

Now there are two different ways in which a stimulus coming to 
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the eye can be made to move the hand. In the first place, suppose 
you are copying out a book ; you have the book before you, and you 
read the book whilst you are copying with your hand, and con- 
sequently the light coming into your eye from the book directs 
your hand to move inacertain way. It is possible for this light 
impinging upon the eye to send a message along the optic nerve into 
the ganglion, and that message may go almost, though not quite, 
direct to the hand, so as to make the hand move, and that causes 
the hand to describe the letter which you have seen in the book ; or 
else the message may go by a longer route which takes more time. 
A simple experiment to distinguish between these processes was 
tried by Donders the great Dutch physiologist. He made a sign 
to a man at a distance, and when he made this sign the man was to 
put down a key with his hand. He measured the time which was 
taken in this process, that is to say, the time which was taken by 
the message in going from the eye to the ganglion and then to the 
hand. Measurements of the rate of nerve-motions have also been 
made by Helmholtz. The velocity varies to a certain extent in 
different people, but it is something like one hundred feet a second. 
But Donders also made another measurement. Suppose it is not 
decided beforehand whether the man is to move the key with his 
right or his left hand, and this is to be determined by the nature 
of the signal, then before he can move his hand he has to decide 
which hand he will use. The time taken for that process of 
decision was also measured. That process of decision, when looked 
at from the physical side, means this. The message goes up from 
the eye to the ganglion. It is immediately connected there with the 
mass of grey matter represented by our red cork. From that mass 
of grey matter there go white threads away to the whole of the 
surface of the cerebral hemispheres, or the paper of our parachute, 
and they take that message therefore which comes from the eye to 
the ganglion away to all this grey matter which is put round the 
inside of your skull. There are also white threads which connect all 
the parts of this grey matter together, and they run across from 
every part of it to almost every other part of it. As soon as a 
message has been taken to this grey matter, there is a vast inter- 
change of messages going on between those parts; but finally, as 
the result of that, a number of messages come upon other white 
threads to another piece of grey matter which is represented by our 
blue cork; from that the message is then taken to the muscles of 
the hand. There are then two different ways in which a message 
may go from the eye to the hand. It may go to the optic ganglion 
and then almost straight to the hand, and in that case you do not 
know much about it—you only know that something has taken place, 
you do not think that you have done it yourself; or it may, go to 
the optic ganglion and be sent up to the cerebral hemispherps, and 
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then be sent back to the sensory tract and then on to the hand. 
But that takes more time, and it implies that you have deliberated 
upon the act. The diagram here drawn may make this point more 


clear. Here E is the eye, R and B are the red and blue corks, 


Par ees, 











E a B od 

and H is the hand. The curve C C represents the cerebral 
hemispheres, or the top of our parachute. If the action is so habi- 
tually associated with the signal that it takes place involuntarily, 
without any effort of the will, the message goes from the eye 
to the hand along the line E RBH. This may happen with a 
practised performer when it is settled beforehand which hand he is 
to use. But if it is necessary to deliberate about the action, to call 
in the exercise of the will, the message goes round the loop-line, 
ERCCBH;; from the eye to the optic thalami, from them to the 
cerebrum, thence to the corpora striata, and so through the medulla 
to the hand. 

Besides this fact which we have just explained, the fact of a 
message going from one part of the body to the brain and coming 
out in the motion of some other part of the body, there is another 
thing which is going on continually, and that is this. There is.a 
faint reproduction of some excitement which has previously existed 
in the cerebral hemispheres, and which calls up, by the process which 
we have just now described, all those that have become associated 
with it; and it is continually sending down faint messages which do 
not actually tell the muscles to move, but which begin to tell them 
to move as it were. They are not always strong enough to produce 
actual motions, but they produce just the beginnings of those 
motions; and that process goes on even when there is apparently no 
sensation and no motion. If a man is in a brown study, with his 
eyes shut, although he apparently sees and feels nothing at all, there 
is a certain action going on inside his brain which is not sensation, 
but is like it, because it is the transmission to the cerebral hemispheres 
of faint messages which are copies of previous sensations ; and it does 
not produce motion, but it produces something like it; it produces 
incipient motion, the beginnings of motion which do not actually 
take effect. Sometimes a train of thought may so increase in 
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strength as to produce motion. A man may get so exeited by a 
train of thought that he jumps up and does something in conse- 
quence. And the sensory impressions which are taken from the 
ganglia to the hemispheres may be so strong as to produce an 
illusion; he may think that he sees something, he may think that 
he sees a ghost, when he does not. This continuous action of 
the brain depends upon the presence of blood; so long as a proper 
amount of blood is sent to the brain it is active, and when the 
blood is taken away it becomes inactive. And it is a curious pro- 
perty of the nervous system that it can direct the supply of blood 
which is to be sent to a particular part of it. It is possible, by 
directing your attention to a particular part of your hand, to make a 
determination of blood to that part which shall in time become a sore 
place. Some people have given this explanation, which seems a 
very probable one, of what has happened to those saints who have 
meditated so long upon the crucifixion, that they have got what are 
called stigmata, that is, marks of wounds corresponding to the 
wounds in what they were thinking about. 

That, then, is the general character of the nervous system which 
we have to consider in connection with the mind. There is a train 
of facts between stimulus and motion which may be of two kinds ; 
it may be direct or it may be indirect, it may go round the loop- 
line or not; and also there is a continuous action of the brain even 
when these steps are not taking place in completeness. More- 
over, when two actions take place simultaneously they form a sort 
of link between them, so that if one of them is afterwards repeated 
the other gets repeated with it. That is what we have to remember 
chiefly as to the character of the brain. 

Now let us consider the other class of facts and the connections 
between them—the facts of consciousness. An eminent divine once 
said to me that he thought there were only two kinds of conscious- 
ness—to have a feeling and to know that you have a feeling. Now 
it seems to me that there is only one kind of consciousness, and that 
is to have fifty thousand feelings at once and to know them all in 
different degrees. Whenever I try to analyse any particular state 
of consciousness in which I am, I find that it is an extremely complex 
one. I cannot help at this moment having a consciousness of all 
the different parts of this hall, and of a great sea of faces before 
me; and I cannot help having the consciousness at the same time 
of all the suggestions that that picture makes, that each face repre- 
sents a person sitting there and listening or not as the case may be. 
And I cannot help combining with them at the same moment a 
number of actions which they suggest to me, and in particular the 
action of going on speaking. There are a great number of elements 
of complexity which I cannot describe, because I am so faintly con- 
scious of them that I cannot remember them. Any state of our 
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consciousness, then, as we are at present constituted, is an exceed- 
ingly complex thing; but it certainly possesses this property, that 
if two feelings have occurred together, and one of them afterwards 
occurs again, it is very likely that the other will be called up by it. 
That is to say, two states of consciousness which have taken place at 
the same moment produce a link between them, so that a repetition 
of the one calls up a repetition of the other. 

Again I find a certain train of facts between my sensations and 
my exertions. When I see a thing, I may go through a long process 
of deliberation as to what I shall do with it, and then afterwards I 
may do that which I have deliberated and decided upon. But, on the 
other hand, I may, by seeing a thing, be quite suddenly forced into 
doing something without any chance of deliberation at all. If I 
suddenly see a cab coming upon me from the corner of a street 
where I did not at all expect it, I jump out of the way without 
thinking that it is a very desirable thing to get out of the way of the 
cab. But if I see the cab a little while before, and have more time 
to think about it, then it occurs to me that it will be unpleasant and 
undesirable to be run over by-that cab, and that I can avoid it by 
walking out of the way. You here see that there are in the case of 
the mind two distinct trains of facts between sensation and exertion. 
There is an involuntary train of facts when the exertion follows the 
sensation without asking my leave, and there is a voluntary train in 
which it does ask my leave. 

Then, again, there is this fact: that even when there is no actual 
sensation and no actual exertion, there may still be a long train of 
facts and sensations which hang together; there may be faint re- 
productions of sensation which are not so vivid as are the sensations 
themselves, but which form a series of pictures of sensations which 
pass continually before my mind; and there will be faint beginnings 
of action. Now the sense in which there are faint beginnings of 
action is very instructive. Any beginning of an action is what we 
call a judgment. When you see a thing, you in the first instance 
form no judgment about it at all—you are not prepared to assert any 
proposition—you merely have the feeling of a certain sight or sound 
presented to you ; but after a very short space of time, so short that 
you cannot perceive it, you begin to frame propositions. If you 
consider what a proposition means you will see that it must correspond 
to the beginning of some sort of exertion. When you say that A is 
B, you mean that you are going to act asif A were B. If I see 
water with a particularly dull surface, and with stones resting upon 
the surface of it, then, first of all, I have merely an impression of a 
certain sheet of colour, and of certain objects which interrupt the 
colour of that sheet. But the second thing that Ido is to come to the 
conclusion that the water is frozen, and that therefore I may walk 
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upon it. The assertion that the water is frozen implies a bundle of 
resolves; which means, given certain other conditions, I shall go 
and walk upon it. So, then, an act of judgment or an assertion of any 
kind implies a certain incipient action of the muscles, not actually 
carried out at that time and place, but preparing a certain condition 
of the mind such as afterwards, when the occasion comes, will guide 
the action that we shall take up. 

Now, then, what is it that we mean by the character of a person ? 
You judge of a person’s character by what he thinks and does under 
certain circumstances. Let us see what determines this. . We can 
only be speaking here of voluntary actions—those actions in which 
the person is consulted, and which are not done by his body without 
his leave. In those voluntary actions what takes place is, that a 
certain sensation is communicated to the mind, that sensation is 
manipulated by the mind, and conclusions are drawn from it, and 
then a message is sent out which causes certain motions to take place. 
Now the character of the person is evidently determined by the nature 
of this manipulation. Ifthe sensation suggests a wrong thing, the cha- 
racter of the person will be bad ; if the sensation suggests in the great 
majority of cases a right thing, you will say that the character of 
the person is good. So, then, it is the character of the mind which 
determines what it will do with a given sensation and what act 
will follow from it, which determines what we call the personality of 
any person ; and that character is persistent in the main, although it 
is continually changing a little. The vast mass of it is a thing 
which lasts through the whole of every individual’s life, although 
everything which happens to him makes some small change in it, 
and that constitutes the education of the man. 

Now, then, the question arises, Is there anything else in your 
consciousness of a different nature from what we have here described ? 
That is a question which every man has to decide by examining his 
own consciousness. I do not find anything else in mine. If you 
find anything else in yours, it is extremely important that you should 
analyse it and find out all that you possibly can about it, and state 
it in the clearest form to other people ; because it is one of the most 
important problems of philosophy to account for the whole of con- 
sciousness out of individual feelings. It seems to me that the 
account of which I have only given a very rough sketch, which was 
begun by Locke and Hume, and has been carried out by their 
successors, chiefly in this country, is in its great general features 
complete, and leaves nothing but more detailed explanations to be 
desired. It seems to me that I find nothing in myself which is not 
accounted for when I describe myself as a stream of feelings such 
that each of them is capable of a faint repetition, and that when two 
of them have occurred together the repetition of the one calls up the 
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other, and that there are rules according to which the resuscitated 
feeling calls up its fellows. These are, in the main, fixed rules 
which determine and are determined by my character; but my 
character is gradually changing in consequence of the education of 
life. It seems to me that this is a complete account of all the kinds 
of facts which I can find in myself; and, as I said before, if anybody 
finds any other kinds of facts in himself, it is an exceedingly 
important thing that he should describe them as clearly as he 
possibly can. 

We have described two classes of facts, let us now notice the 
parallelism between them. First, we have these two parallel facts, 
that two actions of the brain which occur together form a link 
between themselves, so that the one being called up the other is 
called up; and two states of consciousness which occur together 
form a link between them, so that when one is called up the other is 
called up. But also we find a train of facts between the physical fact 
of the stimulus of light going into the eye and the physical fact of 
the motion of the muscles. Corresponding to a part of that train, 
we have found a train of fact between sensation, the mental fact 
which corresponds to light going into the eye, and exertion, the 
mental fact which corresponds to the motion of the hand by a mes- 
sage going out along the nerves. And we have found a corre- 
spondence between the continuous action of the brain and the 
continuous existence of consciousness apparently independent of 
sensation and exertion. 

But let us look at this correspondence a little more closely ; we 
shall find that there are one or two things which can be established 
with practical certainty. In the first place, it is not the whole of the 
physical train of facts which corresponds to the mental train of facts. 
The beginning of the physical train consists of light going into the 
eye and exciting the retina, and then of that wave of excitation 
being carried along the optic nerve to the ganglion. For all we 
know, and it is a very probable thing, the mental fact begins here, at 
the ganglion. There is no sensation till the message has got to the 
optic ganglion for this reason, that if you press the optic nerve 
behind the eye you can produce the sensation of light. It is like 
tapping a telegraph, and sending a message which has not come 
from the station from which it ought to have come; nobody at the 
other end can tell whether it has come from that station or not. 
The optic ganglion cannot tell whether this message which comes 
along the nerve has come from the eye or is the result of a tapping 
of the telegraph, whether it is produced by light or by pressure 
upon the nerve. It is the immense discovery of Miiller that all these 
nerves are exactly of the same kind. The only thing which the 
nerve does is to transmit a message which has been given to it; it 
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does not transmit a message in any other way than the telegraph 
wire transmits a message—that is to say, it is excited at certain 
intervals, and the succession of these intervals determines what this 
message is, not the nature of the excitation which passes along the 
wire. So that if we watched the nerve excited by pressure, the 
message going along to the ganglion would be exactly the same as if 
it were the actual sight of the eye. We may draw from this the 
conclusion that the mental fact does not begin anywhere before 
the optic ganglion. Again, a man who has had one of his legs cut 
off can try to move his toes, which he feels as if they were still there; 
and that shows that the consciousness of the motor impulse which is 
sent out along the nerve does not go to the end to see whether it is 
obeyed or not. The only way in which we know whether our orders, 
given to any parts of our body, are obeyed, is by having a message 
sent back to say that they are obeyed. If I tell my hand to press 
against this black board, the only way in which I know that it does 
press is, by having a message sent back by my skin to say that it is 
pressed. But supposing there is no skin there, I can have the 
exertion that precedes the action without actually performing it, 
because I can send out a message, and consciousness stops with the 
sending of the message, and does not know anything further. So 
that the mental fact is somewhere or other in the region RCC B of 
the diagram, and does not include the two ends. That is to say, it is 
not the whole of the bodily fact that the mental fact corresponds to, 
but only an intermediate part of it. If it just passes through the 
points RB, without going round the loop from C to C, then we 
merely have the sensation that something has taken place—we have 
had no voice in the nature of it and no choice about it. If it has 
gone round from C to C we have a much larger fact—we have that 
fact which we call choice, or the exercise of volition. "We may con- 
clude, then—I am not able in so short a space as I have to give you 
the whole evidence which goes to an assertion of this kind; but there 
is evidence which is sufficient to satisfy any competent scientific man 
of this day—that every fact of consciousness is parallel to some 
disturbance of nerve matter, although there are some nervous 
disturbances which have no parallel in consciousness, properly so 
called; that is to say, disturbances of my nerves may exist which 
have no parallel in my consciousness. 

We have now observed two classes of facts and the parallelism 
between them. Let us next observe what an enormous gulf there is 
between these two classes of facts. 

The state of a man’s brain and the actions which go along it 
are things which every other man can perceive, observe, measure, 
and tabulate; but the state of a man’s own consciousness is known 
to. him only, and not to any other person. Things which appear 
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to us and which we can observe are called objects or phenomena. 
Facts in a man’s consciousness are not objects or phenomena 
to any other man; they are capable of being observed only by 
him. We have no possible ground, tlterefore, for speaking of an- 
other man’s consciousness as in any sense a part of the physical 
world of objects or phenomena. It is a thing entirely separate 
from it; and all the evidence that we have goes to show that the 
physical world gets along entirely by itself, according to prac- 
tically universal rules. That is to say, the laws which hold good 
in the physical world hold good everywhere in it—they hold good 
with practical universality, and there is no reason to suppose any- 
thing else but those laws in order to account for any physical fact ; 
there is no reason to suppose anything but the universal laws of 
mechanics in order to account for the motion of organic bodies. 
The train of physical facts between the stimulus sent into the eye, 
or to any one of our senses, and the exertion which follows it, and 
the train of physical facts which goes on in the brain, even when 
there is no stimulus and no exertion, these are perfectly complete 
physical trains, and every step is fully accounted for by mechanical 
conditions. In order to show what is meant by that, I will endea- 
vour to explain another supposition which might be made; that 
when stimulus comes into the eye there is a certain amount of energy 
transferred from the ether, which fills space, to this nerve; and this 
energy travels along into the ganglion, and sets the ganglion into a 
state of disturbance which may use up some energy previously stored 
in it. The amount of energy is the same as before by the law of 
the conservation of energy. That energy is spread over a number 
of threads which go out to the brain, and it comes back again and 
is reflected from there. It may be supposed that a very small por- 
tion of energy is created in that process, and that while the stimulus 
is going round this loop line it gets a little push somewhere, and 
then, when it comes back to the ganglia, it goes away to the muscle 
and sets loose a store of energy in the muscle so that it moves the 
limb. Now the question is, Is there any creation of energy any- 
where? Is there any part of the physical process which cannot be 
included within ordinary physical laws? It has been supposed, I 
say, by some people, as it seems to me merely by a confusion of 
ideas, that there is, at some part or other of this process, a creation 
of energy; but there is no reason whatever why we should suppose 
this. The difficulty in proving a negative in these cases is similar 
to that in proving a negative about anything which exists on the 
other side of the moon. It is quite true that 1 am not absolutely 
certain that the law of the conservation of energy is exactly true; 
but there is no more reason why I should suppose a particular excep- 
tion to occur in the brain than anywhere else. I might just as well 
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assert that whenever anything passes over the Line, when it goes 
from the north side of the Equator to the south, there is a certain 
creation of energy, as that there is a creation of energy in the brain. 
if I chose to say that the amount was so small that none of. our 
present measurements could appreciate it, it would be difficult or 
indeed impossible for anybody to disprove that assertion ; but I 
should have no reason whatever for making it. There being, then, 
an absence of positive evidence that the conditions are exceptional, 
the reasons which lead us to assert that there is no loss of energy in 
organic any more than in inorganic bodies are absolutely over- 
whelming. There is no more reason to assert that there is a creation 
of energy in any part of an organic body, because we are not abso- 
lutely sure of the exact nature of the law, than there is reason, 
because we do not know what there is on the other side of the 
moon, to assert that there is a sky-blue peacock there with forty-five 
eyes in his tail. 

Then it is not a right thing to say, for example, that the mind 
is a force, because if the mind were a force we should be able to per- 
ceive it. Ishould be able to perceive your mind and to measure 
it, but I cannot; I have absolutely no means of perceiving your 
mind. I judge by analogy that it exists, and the instinct which 
leads me to come to that conclusion is the social instinct, as it has 
been formed in me by generations during which men have lived to- 
gether, and they could not have lived together unless they had gone 
upon that supposition. But I may very well say that among the 
physical facts which go along at the same time with mental facts 
there are forces at work. That is perfectly true, but the two 
things are on two utterly different platforms—the physical facts 
go along by themselves, and the mental facts go along by themselves. 
There is a parallelism between them, but there is no interference of 
one with the other. Again, if anybody says that the will influences 
matter, the statement is not untrue, but it is nonsense. The will is 
not a material thing, it is not a mode of material motion. Such an 
assertion belongs to the crude materialism of the savage. Now the 
only thing which influences matter is the position of surrounding 
matter or the motion of surrounding matter. It may be con- 
ceived that at the same time with every exercise of volition there 
is a disturbance of the physical laws; but this disturbance, being 
perceptible to me, would be a physical fact accompanying the voli- 
tion, and could not be the volition itself, which is not perceptible to 
me. Whether there is such a disturbance of the physical laws or 
no, is a question of fact to which we have the best of reasons for 
giving a negative answer; but the assertion that another man’s 
volition, a feeling in his consciousness which I cannot perceive, is 
part of the train of physical facts which I may perceive, this is 
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neither true nor untrue, but nonsense; it is a combination of words 
whose corresponding ideas will not go together. 

Then we are to regard the body as a physical machine, which goes 
by itself according to a physical law, that is to say, is automatic. 
An automaton is a thing which goes by itself when it is wound up, 
and we go by ourselves when we have had food. Excepting the fact 
that other men are conscious, there is no reason why we should not 
regard the human body as merely an exceedingly complicated 
machine which is wound up by putting food into the mouth. But it 
is not merely a machine, because consciousness goes with it. The 
mind, then, is to be regarded as a stream of feelings which runs 
parallel to and simultaneous with a certain part of the action of the 
body, that is to say, that particular part of the action of the brain 
in which the cerebrum and the sensory tract are excited. 

Then, you say, if we are automata what becomes of the freedom 
of the will? The freedom of the will, according to Kant, is that 
property which enables us to originate events independently of 
foreign determining causes ; which, it seems to me, amounts to say- 
ing precisely that we are automata, that is, that we go by ourselves 
and do not want anybody to push or pull us. The distinction 
between an automaton and a puppet is, that the one goes by itself 
when it is wound up and the other requires to be pushed or pulled 
by wires or strings. We do not want any stimulus from without, 
but we go by ourselves when we have our food, and therefore so far 
as that distinction goes we are automata. But we are more than 
automata because we are conscious; mental facts go along with 
the bodily, facts. That does not hinder us from describing the 
bodily facts by themselves, and if we restrict our attention to them 
we must describe ourselves as automata. 

The objection which many people feel to this doctrine is derived, 
I think, from the conception of such automata as are made by man. 
In that case there is somebody outside the automaton who has con- 
structed it in a certain definite way, with definite intentions, and has 
meant it to go in that way ; and the whole action of the automaton 
is determined by such person outside. Of course, if we consider, 
for example, a machine such as Frankenstein made, and imagine 
ourselves to have been put together as that horrible machine was put 
together by a German student, the conception naturally strikes us 
with horror ; but if we consider the actual fact we shall see that our 
own case is not an analogous one. For, as a matter of fact, we were 

not made by any Frankenstein, but we made ourselves, I do not 
mean that every individual has made the whole of his own character, 
but that the human race as a whole has made itself during the 
process of ages. The action of the whole race at any given time 
determines what the character of the race shall be in the future. 
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From the continual storing up of the effects of such actions, graven 
into the character of the race, there arises in process of time that 
exact human constitution which we now have. By that process of 
Natural Selection all the actions of our ancestors are built into us and 
form our character, and in that sense it may be said that the human 
race has made itself. In that sense also we are individually respon- 
sible for what the human race will be in the future, because every 
one of our actions goes to determine what the character of the race 
shall be to-morrow. If, on the contrary, we suppose that in the 
action of the brain there is some point where physical causes do not 
apply, and where there is a discontinuity, then it will follow that 
some of our actions are not dependent upon our character. Provided 
the action which goes on in my brain is a continuous one, subject to 
physical rules, then it will depend upon what the character of my 
brain is; or if I look at it from the mental side, it will depend upon 
what my mental character is; but if there is a certain point where 
the law of causation does not apply, where my action does not follow 
by regular physical causes from what I am, then I am not respon- 
sible for it because it is not I that do it. So you see the notion that 
we are not automata destroys responsibility ; because, if my actions 
are not determined by my character in accordance with the particular 
circumstances which occur, then I am not responsible for them, and 
it is not I that do them. 
Moreover, if we once admit that physical causes are not con- 
tinuous, but that there is some break, then we leave the way open 
for the doctrine of a destiny or a providence outside of us, over- 
ruling human efforts and guiding history to a foregone conclusion. | | 
Now of course it is the business of the seeker after truth to find out 
whether a proposition is true or no, and not what are the moral con- 
sequences which may be expected to follow from it. But I do think 
that if it is right to call any doctrine immoral, it is right so to call 
this doctrine ; when we remember how often it has paralysed the 
efforts of those who were climbing honestly up the hillside towards 
the light and the right, and how often it has nerved the sacrilegious 
arm of the fanatic or the adventurer who was conspiring against ; 
society. (| 
I want now, very briefly indeed, to consider to what extent these y 
doctrines furnish a bridge between the two classes of facts. I have 
said that the series of mental facts corresponds to only a portion of 
the action of the organism. But we have to consider not only | 
ourselves, but. also those animals which are next below us in the 
scale of organization, and we cannot help ascribing to them a 
consciousness which is analogous to our own. We find, when we _ | { 
| attempt to enter into that, and to judge by their actions what sort of 
: consciousness they possess, that it differs from our own in precisely 
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the same way that their brains differ from our brains. There is less 
of the co-ordination which is implied by a message going round the 
loop-line. A much larger number of the messages which go in at a 
cat’s eyes and come out at her paws go straight through without any 
loop-line at all than do in the case of a man; but still there is a 
little loop-line left. And the lower we go down in the scale of 
organization the less of this loop-line there is; yet we cannot 
suppose that so enormous a jump from one creature to another should 
have occurred at any point in the process of evolution as the intro- 
duction of a fact entirely different and absolutely separate from the 
physical fact. It is impossible for anybody to point out the par- 
ticular place in the line of descent where that event can be supposed 
to have taken place. The only thing that we can come to, if we 
accept the doctrine of evolution at all, is that even in the very 
lowest organisms, even in the Ameba which swims about in our own 
blood, there is something or other, inconceivably simple to us, which 
is of the same nature with our own consciousness, although not of 
the same complexity—that is to say (for we cannot stop at organic 
matter, knowing as we do that it must have arisen by continuous 
physical processes out of inorganic matter), we are obliged to assume, 
in order to save continuity in our belief, that along with every 
motion of matter, whether organic or inorganic, there is some fact 
which corresponds to the mental fact in ourselves. The mental fact 
in ourselves is an exceedingly complex thing; so also our brain is an 
exceedingly complex thing. We may assume that the quasi-mental 
fact which corresponds and which goes along with the motion of 
every particle of matter is of such inconceivable simplicity, as 
compared with our own mental fact, with our consciousness, as the 
motion of a molecule of matter is of inconceivable simplicity when 
compared with motion in our brain. 

This doctrine is not merely a speculation, but is a result to which 
all the greatest minds that have studied this question in the right 
way have gradually been approximating for a long time. 

Again, let us consider what takes place when we perceive anything 
by means of our eye. A certain picture is produced upon the retina 
of the eye, which is like the picture on the ground-glass plate in a 
photographic camera; but it is not there that the consciousness begins, 
as I have shown before. When I see anything there is a picture 
produced on the retina, but I am not conscious of it there; and in 
order that I may be conscious the message must be taken from each 
point of this picture along a special nerve-fibre to the ganglion. These 
innumerable fine nerves which come away from the retina go each of 
them to a particular point of the ganglion, and the result is, that, 
corresponding to that picture at the back of the. retina, there is a 
disturbance of a great number of centres of grey matter in the 
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ganglion. If certain parts of the retina of my eye, having light 
thrown upon them, are disturbed so as to produce the figure of a 
square, then certain little pieces of grey matter, in this ganglion, 
which are distributed we do not know how, will also be disturbed, 
and the impression corresponding to that is a square. Conscious- 
ness belongs to this disturbance of the ganglion, and not to the 
picture in the eye; and therefore it is something quite different from 
the thing which is perceived. But at the same time, if we con- 
sider another man looking at something, we shall say that the fact 
is this—there is something outside of him which is matter in 
motion, and that which corresponds inside of him is also matter in 
motion. The external motion of matter produces in the optic 
ganglion something which corresponds to it, but is not like it. 
Although for every point in the object there is a point of disturb- 
ance in the optic ganglion, and for every connection between two 
points in the object there is a connection between two disturbances, 
yet they are not like one another. Nevertheless, they are made. of 
the same stuff; the object outside and the optic ganglion are both 
matter, and that matter is made of molecules moving about in ether. 
When I consider the impression which is produced upon my mind 
of any fact, that is just a part of my mind ; the impression is a part 
of me. The hall which I see now is just an impression produced on 
my mind by something outside of it, and that impression is a part 
of me. 

We may conclude from this theory of sensation, which is the 
discovery of Helmholtz, that the feeling which I have in my mind— 
the picture of this hall—is something corresponding, point for point, 
to the actual reality outside. Though every small part of the reality 
which is outside corresponds to a small part of my picture, though 
every connection between two parts of that reality outside corre- 
sponds to a connection between two parts of my picture, yet the two 
things are not alike. They correspond to one another, just as a map 
may be said in a certain sense to correspond with the country of which 
it is a map, or as a written sentence may be said to correspond to a 
spoken sentence. But then I may conclude, from what I said before, 
that, although the two corresponding things are not alike, yet 
they are made of the same stuff. Now what is my picture made 
of ? My picture is made of exceedingly simple mental facts, so 
simple that I only feel them in groups. My ‘picture is made 
up of these elements; and I am therefore to conclude that the 
real thing which is outside me, and which corresponds to my 
picture, is made up of similar things; that is to say, the reality 
which underlies aatter, the reality which we perceive as matter, is 
that same stuff which being compounded together in a particular 
way produces mind. What I perceive as your brain is really in 
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itself your consciousness, is You; but then, that which I call your 
brain, the material fact, is merely my perception. Suppose we 
put a certain man in the middle of the hall, and we all looked at 
him. We should all have perceptions of his brain; those would be 
facts in our consciousness, but they would be all different facts. 
My perception would be different from the picture produced upon 
you, and it would be another picture, although it might be very like 
it. So that corresponding to all those pictures which are produced 
in our minds from an external object, there is a reality which is not 
like the pictures, but which corresponds to them point for point, and 
which is made of the same stuff that the pictures are. The actual 
reality which underlies what we call matter is not the same thing 
as the mind, is not the same thing as our perception, but it is made 
of the same stuff. To use the words of the old disputants, we may 
say that matter is not of the same substance as mind, not homoousion, 
but it is of /ike substance, it is made of similar stuff differently com- 
pacted together, homoi-ousion. 

With the exception of just this last bridge connecting the two 
great regions of inquiry that we have been discussing, the whole of 
what I have said is a body of doctrine which is accepted now, as far 
as I know, by all competent people who have considered the subject. 
There are of course individual exceptions with regard to particular 
points, such as that I have mentioned about the possible creation of 
energy in the brain; but these are few, and they,occur mainly, I 
think, among those who are so exceedingly well acquainted with one 
side of the subject that they regard the whole of it from the point of 
view of that side, and do not sufficiently weigh what may come from 
the other side. With such exceptions as those, and with the excep- 
tion of the last speculation of all, the doctrine which I have 
expounded to you is the doctrine of Science at the present day. 

These results may now be applied to the consideration of certain 
questions which have always been of great interest. The application 
which I shall make is a purely tentative one, and must be regarded 
as merely indicating that such an application becomes more possible 
every day. The first of these questions is that of the possible 
existence of consciousness apart from a nervous system, of mind 
without body. Let us first of all consider the effect upon this ques- 
tion of the doctrines which are admitted by all competent scientific 
men. All the consciousness that we know of is associated with a 
brain in a certain definite manner, namely, it is built up out of 
elements in the same way as part of the action of the brain is built 
up out of elements; an element of one corresponds to an element in 
the other; and the mode of connection, the shape of the building, is 
the same in the two cases. The mere fact that all the consciousness 
we know of is associated with certain complex forms of matter need 
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only make us exceedingly cautious not to imagine any consciousness 
apart from matter without very good reason indeed ; just as the fact 
of all swans having turned out white up to a certain time made us 
quite rightly careful about accepting stories that involved black 
swans. But the fact that mind and brain are associated in a definite 
way, and in that particular way that I have mentioned, affords a 
very strong presumption that we have here something which can be 
explained ; that it is possible to find a reason for this exact corre- 
spondence. If such a reason can be found, the case is entirely 
altered; instead of a provisional probability which may rightly 
make us cautious, we should have the highest assurance that Science 
can give, a practical certainty on which we are bound to act, that 
there is no mind without a brain. Whatever, therefore, is the proba- 
bility that an explanation exists of the connection of mind with 
brain in action, such is also the probability that each of them 
involves the other. 

If, however, that particular explanation which I have ventured to 
offer should turn out to be the true one, the case becomes even 
stronger. If mind is the reality or substance of that which appears 
to us as brain-action, the supposition of mind without brain is the 
supposition of an organized material substance not affecting other 
substances (for if it did it might be perceived), and therefore not 
affected by them ; in other words, it is the supposition of immaterial 
matter, a contradiction in terms to the fundamental assumption of 
uniformity of nature, without practically believing in which we 
should none of us have been here to-day. But if mind without brain 
is a contradiction, is it not still possible that an organization like 
the brain can exist without being perceived, without our being able 
to hold it fast, and weigh it, and cut it up? Now this is a physical 
question, and we know quite enough about the physical world to say, 
“ Certainly not.” It is made of atoms and ether, and there is no 
room in it for ghosts. 

The other question which may be asked is this: Can we regard 
the universe, or that part of it which immediately surrounds us, as a 
vast brain, and therefore the reality which underlies it as a conscious 
mind? This question has been considered by the great naturalist Du 
Bois Reymond, and has received from him that negative answer 
which I think we also must give. For we found that the particular 
organization of the brain which enables its action to run parallel with 
consciousness amounts to this—that disturbances run along definite 
channels, and that two disturbances which occur together establish 
links between the channels along which they run, so that they 
naturally occur together again. Now it will, I think, be clear to 
every one that these are not characteristics of the great inter- 
planetary spaces. Is it not possible, however, that the stars we can 
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see are just atoms in some vast organism, bearing some such relation 
to it as the atoms which make up our brains bear tous? Iam sure 
Ido not know. But it seems clear that the knowledge of such an 
organism could not extend to events taking place on the earth, and 
that its volition could not be concerned in them. And if some vast 
brain existed somewhere in space, being invisible because not self- 
luminous, then, according to the laws of matter at present known to 
us, it could affect the solar system only by its weight. 

On the whole, therefore, we seem entitled to conclude that during 
such time as we can have evidence of, no intelligence or volition has 
been concerned in events happening within the range of the solar 
system, except that of animals living on the planets. The weight of 
such probabilities is of course estimated differently by different 
people, and the questions are only just beginning to. receive the 
right sort of attention. But it does seem to me that we may expect 
in time to have negative evidence on this point of the same kind and 
of the same cogency as that which forbids us to assume the existence 
between the Earth and Venus of a planet as large as either of them. 

Now about these conclusions which I have described as probable 
ones, there are two things that may be said. In the first place it may 
be said that they make the world a blank, because they take away 
the objects of very important and widespread emotions of hope and 
reverence and love, which are human faculties and require to be 
exercised, and that they destroy the motives for good conduct. To 
this it may be answered that we have no right to call the world a 
blank while it is full of men and women, even though our one friend 
may be lost to us. And in the regular everyday facts of this common 
life of men, and in the promise which it holds out for the future, 
there is room enough and to spare for all the high and noble emotions 
of which our nature is capable. Moreover, healthy emotions are felt 
about facts and not about phantoms; and the question is not ‘“‘ What 
conclusion will be most pleasing or elevating to my feelings ?” but 
“ What is the truth?” For it is not all human faculties that have to 
be exercised, but only the good ones. It is not right to exercise the 
faculty of feeling terror or of resisting evidence. And if there are 
any faculties which prevent us from accepting the truth and guiding 
our conduct by it, these faculties ought not to be exercised. As for 
the assertion that these conclusions destroy the motive for good 
conduct, it seems to me that it is not only utterly untrue, but, 
because of its great influence upon human action, one of the most 
dangerous doctrines that can be set forth. The questions which we 
have been discussing to-day are exceedingly difficult and complex 
questions; the ideas and the knowledge which we used in their 
discussion are the product of long centuries of laborious investigation 
and thought; and perhaps, although we all make our little guesses, 
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there is not one man in a million who has any right to a definite 
opinion about them. But it is not necessary to answer these ques- 
tions in order to tell an honest man from a rogue. The distinction 
of right and wrong grows up in the broad light of day out of natural 
causes wherever men live together; and the only right motive to 
right action is to be found in the social instincts which have been 
bred into mankind by hundreds of generations of social life. In the 
target of every true Englishman’s allegiance, the bull’s-eye belongs 
to his countrymen, who are visible and palpable and who stand 


around him; not to any far-off shadowy centre, beyond the hills, 


ultra montes, either at Rome or in heaven. Duty to one’s countrymen 
and fellow-citizens, which is the social instinct guided by reason, is 
in all healthy communities the one thing sacred and supreme. If 
the course of things is guided by some unseen intelligent person, 
then this instinct is his highest and clearest voige, and because of it 
we may call him good. But if the course of things is not so guided, 
that voice loses nothing of its sacredness, nothing of its clearness, 
nothing of its obligation. 

In the second place it may be said that Science ought not to deal 
with these questions at all; that while scientific men are concerned 
with physical facts, they are dans leur droit, but that in treating of 
such subjects as these they are going out of their domain, and must 
do harm. 

What is the domain of Science? It is all possible human know- 
ledge which can rightly be used to guide human conduct. 

In many parts of Europe it is customary to leave a part of a field 
untilled for the Brownie to live in, because he cannot live in culti- 
vated ground. And if you grant him this grace, he will do a great 
deal of your household work for you in the night while you sleep. 
In Scotland the piece of ground which is left wild for the devil to 
live in is called “‘the good man’s croft.”” Now, there are people who 
indulge a hope that the ploughshare of Science will leave a sort of 
good man’s croft around the field of reasoned truth ; and they promise 
that in that case a good deal of our civilising work shall be done for 
us in the dark, by means we know nothing of. I do not share this 
hope; and I feel very sure that it will not be realised. I think that 
we should do our work with our own hands in a healthy straight- 
forward way, and not leave any croft to the good man from which his 
arrow may fly by night and in which his pestilence may walk in the 
noonday. It is idle to set bounds to the purifying and organizing 
work of science. Without mercy and without resentment she ploughs 
up weed and briar; from her footsteps behind her grow up corn and 
healing flowers; and no corner is far enough to escape her furrow. 
Provided only that we take as our motto and our rule of action, Man 
speed the plough. W. K. Cuirrorp. 











AUVERGNE.' 


In the magnificent picture of the physical geography of France, 
with which the genius of Michelet has illustrated its history, only a 
few harsh touches are given to the province of Auvergne, depicted 
briefly as a land of inconsistencies and contradictions, cold beneath a 
southern sky, and inhabited by a southern race shivering on the 
ashes of volcanoes ; a land of vineyards, whose wine does not please, of 
orchards, of which distant strangers eat even the commonest fruits, 
and one to whose mountains thousands of emigrants yearly return 
without a new idea. It is, in fact, a land of contrasts, physical and 
moral; containing regions whose features, social and economic, as 
well as geological, are widely dissimilar. Yet the contrasts involve 
no real contradictions. The chief physical contrast is between 
mountain and plain, and remarkable economic and social diversities 
spring from it. But mountain and plain are correlatives and com- 
plements, not contradictions, to one another ; and differences of life, 
occupation, usage, thought, and feeling in their inhabitants are but 
consequences of the same laws of human nature, operating under 
diverse conditions, and afford excellent illustrations of the mode in 
which differences of structure and character in human societies, often 
superficially attributed to diversity of ancestral origin or race, are 
really produced. 

It is not the scenery of Auvergne that this essay seeks to describe, 
but some of its chief economic and social phenomena; they are, 
however, so related to some of its physical features, that the latter 
cannot be left altogether unnoticed. Of the two departments into 
which the ancient province once called Arvernes, from the Arverni, 
is now divided, that of the Cantal, formerly La Haute Auvergne, is 


(1) Some controversy exists on the point whether, in translating the name 
l’ Auvergne, the English article should be used, as in the case of the Bourbonnais, the 
Lyonnais, the Vivarais, the Ardennes, the Seine, the Creuse, &c., or whether we should 
say simply Anvergne, as in the case of Normandy, Britanny, Picardy, Flanders, &c. 
A German philologer whom I consulted on the point, and in whose opinion a French 
philologer, also consulted, concurs, draws the following distinction between the cases 
in which the article should be used in English, and those in which it is more idiomatic 
to discard it:—‘‘The Bourbornais, the Lyonnais, the Vivarais, are adjectival forma- 
tions, and therefore naturally take the article in English. The French departments, 
again, being the names of rivers and mountain chains, take the article in English, just 
as we say the Seine, the Loire, the Alps, the Pyrenees, of the rivers and mountains 
themselves. But the only French province which could properly take the article in 
English would be such as La Marche, where English idiom too would require us to say 
the March, or the Border. There is nothing to distinguish the case of Auvergne from 
that of Normandy and Britanny, where the article is omitted in English, though used 
in French.” 
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wholly a mountainous region; while the richer, more populous, and 
far more important department of the Puy-de-Déme—so named 
from the huge mountain overhanging Clermont-Ferrand, its 
capital—contains both mountainous districts, and also the famous 
plain or valley named the Limagne, traversed by the railway from 
Gannat to Issoire; of which, thirteen hundred years ago, King 
Childebert said, “‘there was but one thing he desired before he died; 
that was to see the beautiful Limagne of the Auvergne, which was 
said to be the masterpiece of nature, and a land of enchantment.” 
A century earlier Sidonius Apollinaris wrote from a country-seat in 
this rich valley, ‘The Auvergne is so beautiful that strangers who 
have once entered it cannot make up their minds to leave it, and 
forget in it their native land.’’ The strangers who enter Auvergne 
at the present day are for the most part either geologists about to 
inspect its extinct volcanoes and other similar phenomena, or invalids 
on their way to the mineral waters of Royat, La Bourboule, or Mont 
Dore, or ordinary tourists coming to see both its exhausted craters 
and its baths. The geologists and the tourists usually make up their 
minds to leave the province after a few days; and a few weeks at the 
baths generally suffice to give the invalids strength and resolution to 
return home. Least of all, perhaps, is the visitor who comes (as has 
happened more than once to the present writer) fresh from Switzer- 
land to the Limagne, likely to be moved to the enthusiasm of Sidonius 
Apollinaris by its scenery ; especially just after the harvest, when its 
corn-fields, like shorn sheep, are bare and unpicturesque. But the 
ancient could as little have sympathized with the modern traveller’s 
admiration for Switzerland. "What he loved was a land of corn and 
wine and fruit, and that the Limagne is. His associations with 
gigantic mountains, frowning rocks, tremendous precipices, deserts 
of ice and snow, were horror, hunger, danger, and death. Auvergne 
itself has mountains and rocks, which, picturesque as they are, have 
no charms for those to whom they are associated only with privation 
and hardship. A woman, of whom I asked my way a few weeks ago 
in the highlands of Mont Dore, said, “This is not a nice country, 
with all these mountains and rocks,” adding, with a horizontal 
movement of her hand, “I like a flat country.” Her associations 
with mountain scenery were black bread with a few chestnuts and 
potatoes, water unreddened with the wine at which Michelet sneers, 
hard times in winter, and hot and weary work in summer, with only 
one preservative from thirst, not to have a habit of drinking. “Je 
n’ai pas l’habitude de boire, ainsi je n’ai pas soif,” she replied to a 
question suggested by my own feelings under a burning sun. In 
the plain of the Limagne she knew that the labourer often owned 
the ground on which he worked, might, if he pleased, drink the 
juice of his own grapes, and might, if he sold, as Michelet says, the 
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common apples from his orchard in a distant market, instead of 
eating them himself, get 450 francs to the hectare for them, with as 
much more for the grass amidst which they grew. Having heard an 
old woman in a cottage in the Limagne say to a visitor, to whom 
she offered a slice off a huge melon, that she was very fond of melons, 
which are cheap in that region, I asked my friend on the Mont Dore 
mountain if she liked them. “Je les aimerais mieux,” she replied, 
“g’ils venaient dans les montagnes.” 

A contrast full of instruction and interest, when viewed in rela- 
tion to its causes, between the mountain and the plain in Auvergne, 
is the different distribution of landed property. In the mountainous 
districts of the Puy-de-Déme, the term large property—/a grande 
propriété—is applied, as a general rule, only to properties of a 
hundred and fifty acres and upwards; properties under forty acres 
being there classed as /a petite propriété, and those between forty and 
a hundred and fifty acres as /a moyenne propriété. In the Limagne, 
on the other hand, from twenty to five-and-twenty acres make a 
large property in popular thought and speech, and a multitude of the 
small properties do not exceed a quarter of an acre. The soil in 
this fertile valley has in the last two generations, especially the last 
twenty years, passed almost wholly out of the possession of wealthier 
and larger owners into that of petits propriétaires, who cultivate it 
with their own hands. The Report on the Puy-de-Déme, contained- 
in one of the twenty quarto volumes of the Enguéte Agricole, after 
referring to the want of capital in the mountainous parts of that 
department, says, ‘In the plain, the want of capital does not make 
itself felt, in consequence of the sale of land in small lots, which has 
permitted of the liquidation of property by paying off mortgages ; 
but the species of proprietors has changed, and the man of means, 
the former proprietor, has become a capitalist, who has invested the 
proceeds of his land in securities.” This diversity in the distribu- 
tion of landed property results partly from economic causes, partly 
from profound differences in the feelings and ideas generated by 
opposite conditions of life in mountain and plain. The economic 
causes are by no means the most interesting, but they must not be 
overlooked. In the mountains, on the one hand, both the compara- 
tive infertility of the land and the nature of pastoral husbandry tend 
to maintain comparatively large farms, and to prevent their being 
broken up by sale in small parcels. In the Limagne, on the other 
hand, the aptitude of the soil and climate for the production of rich 
plants, the vine, for example, requiring minute cultivation, and 
peculiarly suited to spade-husbandry,—the rise in the price of such 
productions in recent years,—the rise, moreover, of wages, adding 
nothing to the expenses of the cultivator who employs no hired 
labour, but heavily to those of the large farmer,—the increased gains 
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and savings of both small cultivators and labourers, and their con- 
sequently increased purchases of land,—make a combination of causes. 
tending to minute subdivision. Adam Smith, remarking that it was. 
a matter of dispute among the ancient Italian husbandmen whether 
it was advantageous to plant new vineyards, adds that the anxiety of 
the owners of old vineyards in France in his own time to prevent 
the planting of new ones indicated an opinion that the high profits 
of vine-growing could last no longer than the restrictive laws which 
they had procured for that purpose. The increased growth of the 
vine around Clermont-Ferrand in the last five-and-twenty years 
shows what the small proprietors in the Limagne now think on the 
subject. In the arrondissement of Clermont alone, between thirty 
and forty thousand acres of both hill-side and plain are now covered 
by vineyards, which formerly were to be seen only on certain 
slopes with the best aspects. 

Yet, after allowing all due weight to the economic causes referred 
to, it remains certain that causes of a totally different order have 
powerfully contributed to the maintenance of larger properties in 
the mountainous districts than in the plain, namely, the greater 
strength in the former of ancient usage, old family feeling, and 
religious sentiment in both sexes. In the plain, both the sale of 
land in small plots and the partition of inheritances by the law of 
succession tend to break up family properties; in the mountain 
neither has hitherto operated considerably. The Report of the 
Enquéte Agricole on the Puy-de-Déme makes no attempt to trace to 
their sources the curious diversities of usage and sentiment which 
it describes, but the description itself is worth citing :— 

‘* The transmission of property takes place in a manner essentially different 
in the plain and the mountain. In the plain, an inheritance is almost always 
partitioned or sold when a succession (of more than one child) takes place; if 
partitioned, each of the heirs takes a part of each parcel; if it is sold, it is so in 
detail, and by the smallest fractions, in order the more readily to find buyers. 
Everything thus contributes to indefinite subdivision in the plain. In the 
mountains they cling to the conservation of the inheritance unbroken, and do. 
all that is possible in order not to destroy the work of the family, and not to 
divide the paternal dwelling. The daughters willingly consent to take religious 
vows, and renounce the patrimony of their parents; those who contract mar- 
riage agree to leave to the head of the family their share of the inheritance. It 
is the same with the sons, of whom some become priests, others emigrate, con- 
senting not to claim their share of the property; and it is one of the sons who 
remains at home, working with the father and mother, who becomes in turn 
proprietor of the paternal dwelling. Thus the principle of the law of equal 
partition is eluded, and it comparatively seldom happens that the other children 
assert their claims, so accepted is the usage in the manners of the mountain.” 

In Auvergne, as in the department of the Creuse, one reason for the 
great annual migration of the peasants to the towns, which, in France, 
where there is no exodus to foreign countries, goes by the name of 
emigration, is doubtless the comparative unproductiveness of moun- 
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tain land. It cannot give bread to all the young men born on it. 
But a more potent reason, in Auvergne, though one less in accordance 
with old economic hypotheses, is that the younger sons, as the 
Enquéte Agricole states, seek a subsistence elsewhere in order to leave 
the property undivided to the elder brother; or occasionally it is 
the elder brother who emigrates, relinquishing his share to a younger 
one remaining at home. Thousands of Auvergnats are consequently 
to be found labouring in remote cities, as masons, sawyers, porters, 
water-carriers, blacksmiths, chimney-sweeps; and it is a saying in 
the surrounding provinces, when some hard work has to be done, “ Il 
faut attendre le passage des Auvergnats.” 

They have a character in French towns,:and French novels, for 
clownishness and stupidity, derived doubtless from the nature of 
their occupations, as hewers of wood and drawers of water. But they 
show no lack of native shrewdness, according to my observation, when 
questioned on any subject. And M. de Lavergne remarked to me 
lately, that the Auvergnat displays more sagacity in timing his migra- 
tion than the peasant of his own department, the Creuse—M. de 
Lavergne is deputy for the Creuse—does. The Auvergnat leaves 
his home at the beginning of winter, when the country is buried in 
snow, returning in summer, when work of different kinds is going on. 
The Creuse peasant, on the other hand, goes to Paris, Lyons, or some 
other town, when summer is coming on, and comes back in winter, 
when there is nothing to do. Michelet taunts the Auvergne emi- 
grants with bringing back some money, but no new ideas. The 
sum they bring to the poor department of the Cantal is put at five 
million frances (£200,000) a year, in the report of the Enquéte Agricole 
on that department—a sum hardly to be despised. But the renuncia- 
tion by the emigrants of their share in the family property certainly 
shows, if not an extraordinary imperviousness to new ideas, an extra- 
ordinary tenacity of old ones, and in particular of two ideas which 
are among the oldest in human society—subordination to the male 
head of the family, and conservation of the family property, unalienated 
and unpartitioned. The number of younger sons from these moun- 
tains who become priests is a still more remarkable phenomenon, 
though traceable in the main to the same causes. M. Bonnet, of 
Clermont-Ferrand, being asked in the course of his evidence before 
the Enquéte Agricole, what was the proportion of young men in the 
plain and the mountains, respectively, of the Puy-de-Déme, who 
devoted themselves to the clerical profession, replied, ‘In the 
Limagne, very few young men devote themselves to the religious 
profession. It is from the mountains they come. Half the clergy 
of the diocese come from the arrondissement of Ambert.” 

A few weeks ago, I happened myself to sit beside a party of priests 
at dinner, and learned that four out of the six were born in the 
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Auvergne mountains, which likewise contribute largely to recruit 
the convents with nuns. M. Bonnet, being asked whether the 
mountain families do not induce the daughters to take religious vows, 
in order to prevent the partition of the family estate, replied, ‘To 
that I answer in the affirmative. The parents, in consequence of the 
piety which reigns in the mountains, are not sorry to see their 
daughters embrace the religious profession, and at the same time to 
see the family property thereby less divided. In general, the eldest 
son remains at home, and the father frequently leaves to him the part 
disposable by will. And when a daughter enters a convent, if the 
portion she brings to it does not absorb her share in the inheritance, 
she on her side usually makes her will in favour of the already 
favoured brother.” 

Thus in the Auvergne mountains at this day, “the younger 
brother sinks into the priest,” just as Sir Henry Maine describes him 
as doing under the influence of primogeniture in feudal society. The 
daughter, too, enters the convent just as she did in the middle ages, 
and from the same causes which actuated her then—family senti- 
ment and male primogeniture on the one hand, and “the piety which 
reigns in the mountains” on the other hand, which is in fact a 
survival of medieval piety, preserved by certain conditions of life 
and environment. A reason, it is true, sometimes assigned for the 
number of young women who become nuns in the department of the 
Puy-de-Déme is that there are no girls’ schools in the mountains ; 
the daughters of parents who can afford it are, therefore, sent to 
convents to be educated, and the education they receive both unfits 
them and gives them a distaste for the rude life of a mountain farm- 
house. They learn to make lace and embroidery, but not to mend 
stockings or to make butter or cheese. It is nevertheless undisputed 
that religious feeling and family ideas fill the chief place among the 
motives which lead both the daughters to take vows, and the younger 
sons to become priests. 

I have nowhere met with any attempt to trace to their ultimate 
causes the curious social phenomena just described; but one may, I 
think, point with certainty to the difference of environment and 
conditions of life in the mountains and in the plains, as the source of 
the superior force of religion, family feeling, and ancient usage in the 
former. On its moral and social side, the contrast between mountain 
and plain, is the contrast between the old world and the new; between 
the customs, thoughts, and feelings of ancient and modern times. 
The principal sources of change and innovation in the plain— 
towns, manufactures, trade, easy communication with distant 
places, variety of occupation and manner of life—are inoperative in 
the mountains. Even in summer, the mountain lies aloof from the 
town and its life, communication between them is tedious for people 
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on foot ; the country carts are of the most primitive make, and drawn 
by slow oxen or cows; where a-heavy load has to be brought up hill 
on the best roads in the department, for instance, from Clermont 
towards Mont Dore, I have seen six horses yoked in a curious order 
to draw it—first one wheeler, then two abreast, with three leaders in 
tandem. In winter the whole mountain region is under snow, the 
roads are often impassable, and the members of the mountain family 
are shut up together with their dumb companions, the cattle. Then 
the life of the mountain pastoral farmer is the same from father 
to son, and from age to age; the whole neighbourhood too follows the 
same occupation, and leads the same life, so that there is a surround- 
ing mass of uniform and primitive usage and thought. But the 
family is the earliest of all social bonds, and it is by studying it as it 
survives in places such as the Auvergne mountains, that we can best 
realise something of the force of that ancient bond, and something of 
the nature of the sentiments which led to the patriarchal authority 
of the elder brother, on the one hand, and the conservation of the 
family property under his guardianship and control on the other. 
Sir Henry Maine calls the origin of primogeniture, as affecting the 
devolution of land in the middle ages, one of the most difficult 
problems of historical jurisprudence ; and it has a peculiar difficulty 
in England to which he has not referred. How was it that during a 
period when society was decidedly becoming more orderly, and 
patriarchal rule was giving place to regular government, the division 
of socage lands among all the sons was superseded by primogeniture, 
the principle already established in the case of land held in military 
tenure? <A tendency to uniformity in the law, produced by the 
institution of itinerant royal courts, and the bias of the judges, con- 
tributed probably to the change; but something more is required to 
explain it. The courts proceeded to make custom, instead of the 
old law of gavelkind, determine the succession to socage lands; but the 
question follows, how did a custom come into existence contrary to 
the old law, and to the apparent interest of the majority of the 
family ? And the existence at this day, in the Auvergne mountains, 
of a custom directly opposed to the positive law of the land aids us 
to understand how the English courts were supported by family 
feeling in assuming a custom of primogeniture contrary to the old law 
of division. 

. The force of religious feeling, “the piety which reigns in the 
mountains,” as M. Bonnet calls it in a passage cited above, has its root, 
doubtless, partly in) the same conservation of ancient sentiment, 
thought, and belief, which gives the family property to one son, 
partly in other ideas and feelings generated by the conditions of 
mountain life. As the difference between the mountain and plain is a 
phase of the difference between the old world and the new, so is it a 
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phase of the difference between country and town. The mountain is as 
it were the country in its rudest primitive form, while the plain is at 
it were a great suburb of the towns it contains and has continual in- 
tercourse with. The petit propriétaire in the Limagne has the money- 
making spirit as strongly developed as the town tradesman ; some- 
times he himself lives in the town, and in any case he has frequent 
transactions of buying, selling, and other relations with it. But 
the money-making and commercial spirit evidently tends to indi- 
vidualism, and to the disintegration of the family; and it has ever 
been found also to foster asecular spirit and repugnance to sacerdotal 
dominion. In towns, moreover, and also (though in a smaller degree) 
in the surrounding plain, men see chiefly the power of man, and 
unconsciously gather confidence from their own numbers against both 
the powers of nature, which are supreme in the mountain, and those 
supernatural powers which the powers of nature suggest to rude 
minds. The difference between the force of religious sentiment and 
reverence for the clergy in town and country in Catholic countries is 
striking. One has but to look at the way in which a Flanders priest 
is saluted in the streets of Ghent, for instance, and at some miles 
distance in the country, for evidence of the opposite influence in this 
respect of town and country life. At Clermont-Ferrand, the respect- 
able working-man commonly holds aloof from the clergy, declines 
their aid, even when in need, and is averse from joining societies for 
the mutual benefit of the members, because the clergy take a part in 
their management. Indications of the prevailing disposition in that 
town towards ecclesiastical authority, have repeatedly come under 
my notice. One day, last September, I was reading a newspaper 
in a café, when an old woman going by observed in the most sarcastic 
manner and tone in reference to a person beside me, ‘Ce monsieur 
appartient 4 Monseigneur |’Evéque, puisqu’il a acheté la Gazette 
@ Auvergne.” Pointing to another person, she continued, “Ce 
monsieur-la appartient 4 Monsieur le Préfet, puisqu’il a acheté le 
Journal du Puy-de-Déme.” Then seeing both journals in my hand, 
‘Voila un monsieur qui a acheté tous lesdeux. II ne sait pas encore 
a qui appartenir. C’est une question difficile.’ No old woman in 
the mountains of a diocese which draws half its clergy from their 
youth, could have spoken with such levity of an episcopal dignitary. 
The persistence in the Auvergne mountains of ancient ideas and 
feelings on such subjects as both the clergy and family property, 
notwithstanding that thousands of their peasants spend half the 
year in large towns, affords an instructive example, on the one hand, 
of the profound influence of physical geography on the mental 
constitution of man, and the history of the different branches of the 
race, and, on the other hand, of the operation of laws of human nature 
and motives to human” conduct, powerfully affecting the economic 
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structure of society, the division of occupations, the amount and the 
distribution of wealth, which are absolutely ignored in what still 
passes with some professed economists for a science of wealth. 

Among the most active agencies in the town which rarely reach 
the mountains in Auvergne, is the newspaper, the influence of which 
at Clermont-Ferrand I have heard ecclesiastics deplore, although 
they themselves employ it to the utmost of their power. Arthur 
Young tells that he could not find a single newspaper in a café in 
that town in the autumn of 1789, though the air was alive with 
revolutionary rumours. In the autumn of 1874 he might have found 
half-a-dozen in any one of several cafés, besides having them pressed 
upon him by newsvendors incessantly passing by. The local 
journals are not sparing of rhetoric, or lacking in party spirit. The 
number of the journal which the old woman called the organ of 
Monseigneur |’ Evéque, contained a furious article against radicalism, 
of which the following passage is a specimen :—‘“ The radical lives 
on hatred. Irritated against authority, irritated against society, 
irritated against God, he hates everything, he hates even himself. 
Hatred devours him, and hatred supports him. To glut his hatred 
he would give his life, and he wishes to live only to glut it. He 
breathes, imbibes, and feeds on hatred; and, like the garment of 
Nessus, it burns him, being in that respect an anticipation of 
eternity.” If the Auvergne radical is a good hater, it seems that 
the Auvergne ecclesiastic is so too. M. de Lavergne, speaking of the 
immense subdivision of landed property in the Limagne since 1789, 
and the vast increase in the number of spade-cultivators, remarks in 
his “ Rural Economy of France” that the prevalence of such severe 
manual labour has a tendency to produce rough and violent manners. 
Such manners certainly are sometimes exhibited in the Limagne, but 
not by spade-cultivators only. 

The minute subdivision of land during the last twenty-five years 
in the Limagne, whatever may be its tendencies for good or for evil 
in manners and other respects, assuredly cannot be ascribed to over- 
population, once regarded in England as the inevitable consequence 
of the French law of succession. It is true that between 1789 and 
the middle of this century, the population of the Puy-de-Déme in- 
creased, as M. de Lavergne says, from 400,000 to 600,000. But 
later statistics supplied to me by M. Adolphe F. de Fontpertuis, an 
economist well known to English readers of the Economiste Frangais 


and the Journal des Economistes, exhibit an opposite movement— 
1851. 1866, 1872. 
Population of the Puy-de-Déme . 601,594 571,690 566,463 


And the Report of the Enquéte Agricole on the department. states, 
‘‘ All the witnesses have declared that one of the principal causes of 


(1) “Economie Rurale de la France,” p. 371. 
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the diminution of the population is the diminution of children in 
families. Each family usually wishes for only one child; and when 
there are two, it is the result of a mistake (une erreur), or that, 
having had a daughter first, they desire to have a son.’”’ A poor 
woman near Royat, to whom I put some questions respecting 
wages and prices, asked whether my wife and children were there, or 
at one of the other watering-places, and seemed greatly surprised 
that I had neither. She thought an English tourist must be rich 
enough to have several children ; but when asked how many she had 
herself, she answered with a significant smile, ‘One lad ; that’s quite 
enough.” Our conversation on the point was as follows :— 

“Votre dame et vos enfants, sont-ils 4 Royat ?” 

“ Non.” 

“Oud donc ? a Mont Dore ?” 

“Moi, je n’ai ni enfants ni femme.” 

“ Quoi! Pas encore! !” 

«‘ Et vous, combien d’enfants avez-vous ?” 

“Un gars; c’est bien assez. Nous sommes pauvres, mais vous 
étes riche. Cela fait une petite différence.” 

If over-population gives rise to tremendous problems in India, the 
decline in the number of children in France seems almost equally 
serious. If two children only are born to each married couple, a 
population must decline, because a considerable number will not 
reach maturity. If only one child be born to each pair, a nation 
must rapidly become extinct. The French law of succession is pro- 
ducing exactly the opposite effect to what was predicted in this 
country. Had parents in France complete testamentary power, 
there would not be the same reason for limiting the number of 
children. Mr. Léon Iscot, accordingly, in his evidence on this 
subject before the Enquéte Agricole on the Puy-de-Déme, said, 
“The number of births in families has diminished one-half. We 
must come to liberty of testation. In countries like England, where 
testamentary liberty exists, families have more children.” 

Whatever may be thought of the change which is taking place in 
France in respect of the numbers of the population, there is one 
change of which no other country has equal reason to be proud. Its 
agricultural population before the Revolution was in the last ex- 
tremity of poverty and misery, their normal condition was half- 
starvation ; they could scarcely be said to be clothed, their appearance 
in many places wag hardly human. No other country in Europe, 
taken as a whole, can now show upon the whole so comfortable, 
happy, prosperous, and respectable a peasantry. The persons ex- 
amined before the Enquéte Agricole on the Puy-de-Déme, a depart- 
ment with many disadvantages of situation and climate, grumbled 
about many things, as landowners and farmers universally do; but 
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they were unanimous on the point that the peasantry and labouring 
class were “better fed, better clothed, and better lodged” than a 
generation ago; and in all these respects a visible improvement has 
taken place, even within the last ten years. You still, it is true, often 
see boys and girls in the Puy-de-Déme without shoes and stockings, 
but rarely ever otherwise than comfortably clad in all other respects. 
The absence of shoes and stockings is a sign, not of poverty, but of 
the retention of ancient custom. In the north of Ireland it is still 
not uncommon to see girls on the road in a smart dress and bonnet, 
and holding a parasol over their heads, with their shoes not on their 
feet, but in their hands. And in a good many parts of the south of 
France a century has made no great change since Adam Smith 
wrote, ‘‘Custom has rendered leather shoes a necessary of life in 
England. The poorest person of either sex would be ashamed to 
appear in public without them. In Scotland, custom has rendered 
them a necessary of life to the lowest order of men, but not to the 
same order of women, who may, without any discredit, walk about 
barefooted. In France, they are necessaries neither to men nor to 
women ; the lowest ranks of both sexes appearing there publicly, 
without any discredit, sometimes in wooden shoes and sometimes 
barefooted.” That it is no discredit either to boys and girls in the 
Puy-de-Déme to go barefooted, and, on the other hand, that modern 
fashion is beginning to creep even into the mountain villages, I saw 
evidence the other day in the village of La Tour d’Auvergne, where 
children smartly chaussés in the latest style were playing with others 
without shoes or stockings. The Auvergne children, one may 
observe, do play ; they are not, like the children in Swiss villages, 
serious little old men and women, too busy and grave for laughter or 
play. Children and adults alike in Auvergne seem for the most part 
in rude health, though in the mountains they may sometimes owe 
more to the air than to their food ; and in some villages crétins are 
still to be seen—a consequence doubtless of the filthy condition of 
the cottages within and without. The horrid malady of crétinisme 
has lately been driven from some Swiss valleys by an improvement 
of the houses. And in the Puy-de-Déme this autumn, I saw many 
instances of a change which is the sure precursor of an elevation of 
the standard of habitation, namely, the substitution of tiled for 
thatched roofs. One hears people say there, indeed, that this change 
is no improvement; that the thatch is not only cheaper, but warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer. It is, however, a source of constant 
danger from fire to the whole village ; and in every country in western 
Europe the change from the straw roof to tiles or slates is found to 
be accompanied by material progress. M. L. Nadaud puts into the 
mouth of an interlocutor in his “ Voyage en Auvergne,” “ You will 
never make of an Auvergne village a Flemish village. Climates form 
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the habits and tastes.” Climate certainly plays a great part in deter- 
mining the economic condition of mankind; and its agency, along 
with other physical influences, has been too generally overlooked by 
economists in their eagerness to explain the whole economy of society 
by reference to the single assumption of a desire of every one to ob- 
tain additional wealth. But climate did not make the Flemish 
village. It grew up by degrees in the middle ages out of liberty, 
manufactures, and markets for village productions. And the fact 
that the Auvergne villager is beginning to roof his dwelling with 
tiles from another province shows that liberty and facilities for trade 
may yet make a Flemish village of the Auvergne one. Even of the 
remote and mountainous Cantal, M. de Lavergne said several years 
ago, “The discoveries of modern civilisation have been long unknown 
in Upper Auvergne ; its towns are but rude villages, and its rustic 
dwellings have but too often the repulsive aspect of extreme poverty, 
yet competence and comfort are making their way into them by 
degrees.” 

A general rise of wages has taken place in Auvergne in the last 
fifteen years, but the rise has been very unequal. The demand for 
labour has increased much more in some communes than in others, 
and, on the other hand, the supply is much scantier in some than else- 
where. “In one commune,” says the Report of the Enguéte Agricole, 
‘there are but four labourers ; every one therefore fights for them, and 
when they work for one employer, it is impossible for the others to 
get their work done.” At Saint Maude, near Issoire, M. de Saint- 
Maude stated to the commission that it was out of the power of large 
proprietors there to farm their own land, on account of the scarcity 
of labour and its extravagant price. ‘‘ The price of a day’s labour is 
from 4 to 5 francs, and a meal besides, with wine. Wages have more 
than doubled since 1852. Women, above all, have seen their wages 
trebled.”' In another place, however, the rate was shown to be only 
1 fr. 25 cents in winter, and 2 fr., with food, in summer; and in a 
third, 1 fr. 50 cents, without food, during the greatest part of the 
year, with 1 fr. 25 cents, and food, in harvest. In the autumn of 
the present year, after the harvest, I found 3 francs a day the rate in 
several parts of thé Limagne, and a person from Normandy, who was 
present when I made some inquiries on the subject, remarked that 
this was more than is paid in that wealthy province—a statement 
quite in conformity with M. Victor Bonnet’s statistics.2 The asser- 
tion of M. De Saint-Maude respecting the rise of women’s wages is 
likewise in accordance with the statement of a high authority on 
French economics, M. Paul Le Roy-Beaulieu, that the pay of women 
for agricultural labour has risen more than that of men in recent 


(1) “Enquéte Agricole, Puy-de-Déme,” p. 296. 
(2) “ Agricultural Wages in Europe,” Fortnightly Review, June, 1874, p. 708. 
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years—a fact, he adds, only to be rejoiced at, women having formerly 
been much underpaid in comparison with men. With respect to the 
relative movement in recent years of agricultural and town wages in 
Auvergne, the following figures are taken from some unpublished 
statistics, which Mr. Somerset Beaumont, late M.P. for Wakefield, 
collected at the close of last year, showing the comparative rates in 
agriculture and several other employments, in 1868 and 1873, at 
Clermont-Ferrand and in its neighbourhood :— 


1868. 1873. 

jts « fp. 

Agricultural wages, per ( during the harvest . ; 317 4 0 
diem, without food ( in ordinary seasons . 2 24 2 50 
Masons . ‘ ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 3 0 3 50 
Carpenters 3.0 4 50 
Joiners ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; P 3 0 3 50 
Locksmiths ° ‘ : ‘ : : 3 25 3 50 
Servants, per annum { men . ‘ ; ‘ 300 0 400. 0 
. > | women ‘ ‘ ° 150 0 200 0 


The reader will observe that these variations are by no means in 
harmony with the old assumption of abstract political economy, that 
the diversities of wages in different employments correspond to 
diversities in the nature of the work ; as though all the poor work- 
men throughout every country could know exactly all the differences of 
wages and work in all occupations, and choose their own trade accord- 
ingly. The wages of carpenters at Clermont were lower in 1868 
than those of locksmiths ; in 1873 they were much higher, and were 
so, not because the nature of either employment had changed, but 
simply for the same reason that agricultural wages had risen in some 
communes much more than in others, namely, that the local con- 
ditions of demand and supply had changed. 

Among causes both of a rise and of local inequalities in wages, 
prices, and the cost of living in Auvergne are its watering-places, 
Royat, Mont Dore, and La Bourbole, which may be classed together 
as constituting a third social and economic region. Auvergne, as 
already said, is a land of contrasts, and the contrast which this third 
region presents to the two others already described is worth notice, 
not only as contributing to a description of the province, but also as 
illustrating the influence of local physical conditions on social 
phenomena, and exemplifying the causes which produce distinet 
types of human life, character, and pursuit. 

One difference which strikes the eye at once between the watering- 
place and the two other regions is, that while the latter display 
dissimilar social and economic features, yet those features are in 
both cases indigenous; it is the Auvergnat you see, unlike as he 
appears in mountain and plain. But the watering-place, though in 
Auvergne, is not of it, socially speaking. You find yourself, on 
entering it, among Frenchmen from every part of France, except the 
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province in which it is situated : its chief social phenomena are exotic, 
not native. The only pervading type of character here is also 
altogether unlike the types which the two other regions develop. 
The representative man of the Limagne is the spade-husbandman 
wringing the uttermost farthing from his little property; the 
patriarchal head of the pastoral household, the priest, the nun, the 
emigrant labourer, are the representatives of the mountain. But in 
the watering-place the only representative character is the invalid ; 
the people round you differ in every respect but one, that they are 
almost all seeking the cure of some malady. In the mountain, family 
sentiment, religion, ancient usage, are the dominant principles; in 
the rich agricultural plain, the paramount object is to make money 
wherewith to buy land; at Royat, Mont Dore, and Bourboule the 
dominant motive which determines the occupations of producers and 
the demand of consumers is the desire, not of wealth, but of health. 
But this desire brings wealth to the watering-place, which thereby 
becomes a monetary region in which the cost of living is higher than 
in other parts of the province, and is so in conformity with the main 
principle governing the diffusion of money and the movements 
of prices. The general principle traceable throughout the immense 
monetary changes of our time—one which the assumption that wages 
and profits are equalised by competition has led not a few economists 
to miss—is that the distribution of the increased currency of the 
world has followed the path of local progress, and of the developmont 
of local resources or advantages, of whatever kind. Superior local 
advantages for manufactures and ‘trade in one place, for scenery or 
amusement in another, for the cure of disease in a third, cause a 
relatively large influx of money, and send up the prices of labour and 
important commodities above the rates prevailing in places making 
inferior progress, or offering no special attraction to money., Only 
one classification, as already said, fits the majority of the visitors to the 
watering-places of Auvergne, namely, that they are for the most part 
invalids; butwhateverthey are, and howeverthey spend their lives, they 
spend here in the mass a great sum of money at hotels, and on baths, 
carriages, saddle-horses, sedan-chairs, shops, the casino, &c.; and as. 
their numbers yearly increase, local prices rise. Not many years 
ago, Royat, Mont Dore, and Bourboule were three villages of no 
reputation, with village prices. Bourboule, in particular, was then a 
mere hamlet of the meanest order; now the visitor forgets the old 
hamlet in a cluster of new hotels and villas, with rows of smart little 
shops, which disappear at the close of the season. Bourboule was 
mentioned in guide-books not long ago as having from seventy to 
eighty visitors in the season ; this autumn it had. several thousands, 
most of whom remained for several weeks. There were members of 
the National Assembly, authors, country’ gentlemen, Parisians, 
provincial townspeople, military men, ecclesiastics, besides a multitude 
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of nondescript young gentlemen and ladies. Eminent above all was 
a writer of European fame, M. Léonce de Lavergne, especially 
entitled to mention here, not only as having described the rural 
economy of both the Limagne and the mountains of Auvergne, but 
also as having foretold the growth of its watering-places in one of the 
celebrated works by which he is best known to most English readers, 
“L’Economie Rurale de la France.” In his own country, he has long 
held a high place both in the world of letters and in the political 
world, having formerly occupied a considerable post in M. Guizot’s 
government, and being now one of the most influential and respected 
members of the National Assembly, although the infirmity of his 
health has prevented his taking a conspicuous part in its public pro- 
ceedings. His presence at Bourboule this autumn may be instanced 
as an example of the operation of the physical causes which are 
giving both wealth and celebrity to places formerly as poor as 
unknown, and changing the scale of prices in proportion. The 
charge for pension this autumn at Bourboule was from twelve to 
fifteen frances a day, according to the length of the stay—a rate, 
perhaps, not immoderate, considering that it included wine, but one 
which would have seemed incredible a few years ago. At Clermont- 
Ferrand, the passing and uncovenanted stranger still pays only four 
francs for an excellent dinner in the principal hotels, with wine and 
fruit unlimited. Clermont, indeed, with the other chief towns of the 
Puy-de-Déme, might fairly be classed together as constituting a 
fourth region with distinct social and economic phenomena; one 
indication of this being that, close as are the commercial and other 
relations between the towns of the Limagne and the surrounding 
plain, the villagers in the latter generally regard the townspeople 
with a feeling approaching to hostility. It was, however, the aim of 
this essay to sketch only some of the most striking and distinctive 
social and economic features of a province as yet little known in 
those respects in England; and its towns, though not without 
peculiar characteristics, seem hardly to call for a special description. 
The sketch which has been given of the phenomena of the rest of 
the province may suffice to illustrate the importance of taking 
account, in economic investigations, of physical geography and 
environment, and the necessary fallaciousness of a theory which 
professes to account for the division of labour in every country, the 
amount and distribution of its wealth, and the movements of money 
and prices, by deductions from the principle of pecuniary interest. 
What do we learn respecting the real division of employments in 
Auvergne, the motives which determine it, the distribution of landed 
property and other wealth, the scale of wages and prices, from the 
assumption that every individual pursues his pecuniary interest to the 
uttermost ? Is it simply the desire of pecuniary gain which makes 
one Auvergnat a porter at Lyons, another a priest at Clermont, and 
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the sisters of both perhaps nuns, while an elder brother of each has 
the whole family property? In one only of the three regions 
described is peeuniary interest the dominant principle; and even in 
that region there are inequalities of wages and profits, with other 
economic phenomena utterly at variance with doctrines which, by a 
curious combination of blunders, have been called by some writers 
“economic laws.” The faith of a school of English economists 
removes mountains. In France, where labour moves from place 
to place, and from agriculture to other employments, much more 
freely than in England, mountains certainly do not prevent 
the migration of labour. Yet even in France the migration by 
no means takes place on such a scale, or with such facility, as 
nearly to equalise wages; and in the places from which it is greatest, 
the department of the Creuse and the province of Auvergne, the 
main cause is not pecuniary interest. The younger brother in 
Auvergne goes from his home to a distant city in obedience to tra- 
ditional family sentiments; and the peasant goes from the Creuse to 
Paris as a mason, not because he has calculated the difference of 
earnings in the two places, and in different employments (for he 
could make more in many cases by remaining at home), but because 
his father went to Paris before him, and his comrades do so around 
him. The relation of the economic phenomena of society to its moral, 
intellectual, and political condition is undreamt of by the old school 
of economists. Even in the case of men, it is manifestly vain to look 
for an explanation of the causes which determine the economic con- 
dition either of individuals or of classes, without reference to laws, 
customs, moral and religious sentiment ; how much more is it so in 
the case of women? Let me adduce one instance, showing how, even 
in the smallest details, the economic structure of society, as regards 
the occupations and earnings of women, is influenced by moral and 
other causes, quite apart from individual pecuniary interest. Ata 
hotel in Clermont-Ferrand, in which, as is commonly the case in 
large French hotels, a man does the work of housemaid, a Swiss 
visitor remarked to me lately, that you will rarely find perfect clean- 
liness and neatness where such is the case ; yet in France, he added, 
‘it is a necessary evil. A young or good-looking housemaid has no 
chance of keeping her character in a French hotel; in Switzerland 
she is as safe as in a church.” I answered that possibly she might 
be as safe in the mountains of Auvergne as of Switzerland ; for 
climate is certainly one of the causes which produce a difference in 
this respect between French and Swiss morals. Other causes too 
might be assigned, but I refer here to the moral difference in question 
only as exhibiting the influence of moral causes on the economic 
structure of society down to the minutest details. 

There is another subject on which the social and economic 
phenomena of Auvergne may be seen to throw considerable light, 
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namely, the mode in which diversities of human character and life 
are produced, and the real origin of differences of national character, 
customs, and condition, which are vulgarly attributed to difference 
of race,—that is to say, to ancestral and inherited differences of 
physical and mental constitution. Greater differences of human 
life, motive, and pursuit are to be found in parts of the province of 
Auvergne, a few miles from each other—in adjacent districts of 
mountain and plain, for example—than some which are often 
pointed to between Frenchman and Englishman as the consequences 
of an original difference of race. The people of every country like 
to be told that they possess an inherent superiority to every other, 
and the doctrine of race flatters every race and every nation. The 
Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, the Spaniard, the Jew, 
above all the Chinaman, each thinks himself of a superior race. 
When we descend from nations to smaller divisions of mankind, to 
provinces for example, the same claim is commonly set up by each 
to superiority over the other divisions. An ‘Auvergnat lately asked 
me if I did not observe that the Auvergnats were a finer and more 
vigorous race than the rest of Frenchmen, and the question reminded 
me that a Comtois once asked me the very same question in favour 
of the men of his own province, la Franche Comté. Divide pro- 
vinces into departments or counties, and one finds that county pride 
can soar quite as high as provincial or national pride. Descend 
further from counties to yet smaller divisions, to villages for instance, 
and you will find neighbouring villages in Germany with a profound 
contempt for each other, and an exalted consciousness of their own 
hereditary superiority. Take still minuter groups, and you may dis- 
cover in every country many thousands of families, in all ranks of 
life, the members of each of which believe that they come of a better 
stock, and possess finer natural qualities than their neighbours. 
From the family come down to the individual, and the real root of 
the popular doctrine of race in all its forms is reached, being no 
other than individual conceit. The doctrine of race not only does 
not solve the problems which really arise respecting national 
diversities of character, career, and condition, but prevents those 
problems from being even raised. And it is impossible to acquit a 
dogmatic school of economists of all blame in respect of the ignorance 
of ascertainable causes of social diversities, which the vulgar theory 
of race exhibits. The method of abstract reasoning from crude 
assumption, in place of careful investigation of economic phenomena 
and their causes, has prevented the discovery of a mass of evidence 
respecting the real origin of differences in the aims, qualities, and 
circumstances of mankind in different countries and situations, such 
as the mountain and the plain of Auvergne for example, upon which 
a true theory of the causes of the diversities commonly attributed to 
race, might have been built. T. E. Crirre LEsiie. 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


In a paper contributed to this Review some months since,’ I 
ventured to say that there were three or four distinct objects in 
regard to which those who cared most about the education of the 
poor should seek to come to some early practical agreement. These 
were :-— 


(1) “To bring every child of suitable-age into the primary 
school. 

(2) “To keep him there long enough to secure that he shall at 
least receive the rudiments of a good education. 

(3) “To raise and ennoble the standard of instruction set up by 
public authority, so as to correspond to the improved attendance.” 

The present is not a favourable juncture for very ambitious or 
drastic reforms, nor for the application of new principles of action 
to the educational administration of the State. But it is eminently 
favourable for the consideration of those moderate and practical 
reforms which arouse no political resentments, and subserve no party 
interests. A few months have done much to remove hindrances, and 
to concentrate the sympathies of the public upon the work of 
improving our educational system. And it is very happily manifest 
that this work is no longer regarded as the heritage of any one 
political party; but that men of very various ranks and opinions are 
disposed to take a share in perfecting it. If to an ardent patriot, 
who indulges in the most hopeful visions of the future development 
of English education, and of the ultimate reduction of all its 
present agencies to a harmonious and symmetrical system, this state 
of things seems to postpone still further the fulfilment of a great 
ideal, it should at least be consoling to reflect that certain simple 
measures of unquestionable utility lie near at’ hand, and are actually 
attainable; that the brief period of three or four years represents 
one whole generation in the national life, as far as school instruction 
is concerned, and is therefore too precious to be spent in the indul- 
gence of illusions; and that in the domain of politics, as in that of 
one’s own personal history, the wisest man at times reaches a stage 
where he is fain to say— 

‘*T do not ask to see 
The distant scene. One step enough for me.” 

What this one step should be in regard to each of the three problems 
here indicated is a question worth consideration. 


(1) “Statistical Fallacies respecting Public Instruction,” Fortnightly Review, Novem- 
ber, 1873. 
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I. The first business is to bring all English children into school, 
and to familiarise their parents, once for all, with the notion that 
school attendance is not a luxury—not a matter to be left to the 
voluntary choice or rejection of the father—not a habit to be inter- 
mitted at pleasure whenever the child can be found useful at home 
or at work—but a necessary of life, a condition of citizenship, one 
on which the State means to insist, a parental obligation which 
shall not in any circumstances be evaded. 

Now one of the most hopeful signs of our times is the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which this notion has become prevalent, and 
the willingness with which it has been accepted as a principle, not 
only by politicians, in spite of the traditional English jealousy of 
State interference with the liberty of the subject, but also by the 
artizans themselves. It is to their credit that compulsory educatior 
is unquestionably popular with working-men as a class. In this 
matter they do not ask for liberty, but for restraint. Five years 
ago, when engaged, just before the framing of the Education Act, on 
an official inquiry in Birmingham and Leeds, I had occasion to confer 
with several societies of operatives, with a view to learn their own 
needs and wishes on this subject. It was evident that the idea of 
compulsion was already familiar, and very far from unwelcome to 
the majority of the members. I inquired, not without surprise, 
“ Do you wish for a compulsory law for yourselves, or for the sake 
of other labouring men less conscious than you are. of parental 
responsibility?” ‘‘For both,’ was the reply. ‘We want to be 
freed from the temptation to neglect and carelessness in this matter. 
We want the law of the land to settle it once for all that none of our 
children shall grow up in ignorance, as so many of us have been 
compelled to do.” And it is very noticeable that the complaints 
which have recently been audible, in reference to alleged harshness 
of school-board officials in enforcing the compulsory laws, have not 
been made by the poor themselves, but by weak sentimentalists who 
have professed to speak on their behalf, and have shown great 
ignorance as to the care and forbearance with which the law has 
been generally administered. The sympathy lavished on the 
drunken or thriftless father who selfishly desires to use the labour 
of a little child for his own convenience, would surely be better 
' bestowed on the poor boy or girl thus condemned to life-long igno- 
rance, and to permanent disqualification for honourable employment. 

It may well be doubted whether by the Mines’ Inspection Act, 
the Workshops’ Act, the Agricultural Children’s Act, and the 
Factory Act, curiously inconsistent as are their several provisions 
with each other and with any intelligible principle, we have not 
reached the limit of what is called indirect compulsion. These laws 
all impose certain responsibilities on the employers of labour. They 
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carry with them inevitably some vexatious and otherwise needless 
investigations on the part of public authorities into the working of 
commercial enterprises ; and they are to a certain extent a restraint 
upon the liberty of trade, and the free action of the labour market. 
Moreover, the poor child who has been neglected, and finds himself at 
eleven or twelve forbidden to work because he cannot pass an exa- 
mination in the fourth or fifth standard, has a new disability added 
to the disability of ignorance, and a new hindrance placed in the 
way of his obtaining an honest living. After all, the legal responsi- 
bility should as.far as possible lie where the moral responsibility 
lies—with the parent, not with the employer. There is also a 
substantial advantage in the distinct recognition of the fact that 
the parent is accountable to the State in this matter. For whereas 
an employer will always be ready to avail himself of cheap labour 
when he can get it, and will be beset by constant temptations to 
evade the law, few parents will be likely to permit their children to 
grow up less instructed than themselves. It is only while we have 
a race of fathers and mothers themselves untaught that so harsh a 
thing as law is required to enforce on any of them the need of 
instruction for their children. And thus, while all laws of indirect 
compulsion must continue in force, and become increasingly stringent 
as the competition of trade increases, laws of direct compulsion will 
become, as the experience of Switzerland and Germany conclusively 
shows, practically needless as soon as a single generation of instructed 
parents shall have been called into existence. 

At present the law knows no other form of direct compulsion than 
that exercised by School Boards. But since the adoption of a School 
Board is generally the spontaneous act of each separate district, the 
application of the principle of compulsion is accidental and volun- 
tary, and far from universal. Up to October, 1874, the total number 
of School Boards in England and Wales had reached 854, covering, 
besides the Metropolitan district, 106 out of 224 municipal boroughs, 
and 942 out of 14,082 civil parishes. Out of a total population of 
22,712,266, only 10,818,825 are included within the jurisdiction of 
School Boards; and of these the number to whom bye-laws for 
enforcing school attendance apply is 9,538,971. Compulsion is now 
the law for rather less than forty-two per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion, and for about seventy-nine per cent. of the borough population. 
In many places Boards have been formed for no other purpose than 
to enforce the attendance of children in schools of which the supply 
was already sufficient. A Parliamentary return in June last enu- 
merated 173 School Boards which had no rate-supported schools 
urtder their own control. The number of Boards is daily increasing, 
and would probably increase faster but for the belief that they are 
a somewhat costly and cumbrous machinery to call into exercise for 
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one purpose alone, added to the strong prejudice, reasonable or 
unreasonable, against the Board type of school, and to a belief on 
the part of many that, once a School Board is established, a school 
with the dreaded Cowper-Temple clause is not far off. 

It seems, therefore, very desirable that the end—universal com- 
pulsion—on which all friends of education are practically agreed 
should be attained, if possible, without necessary recourse to the par- 
ticular means—the establishment of School Boards—on which those 
persons are not agreed. And this object is not difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

Sections 36 and 74 of the Elementary Education Act of 1870 
empower School Boards to frame bye-laws for the enforcement of 
children’s attendance, to appoint a school-officer, and to make such 
arrangements as they deem necessary for determining the time and 
conditions of attendance. There is nothing in these sections of the 
Act which requires educational knowledge and experience, or which 
presupposes the existence of a Board-school in the district. The 
whole duty might as easily be fulfilled by the ordinary local 
authority, where there is no Board, as by the Board itself. It is 
suggested, therefore, that by a short Act provision might readily be 
made as follows :— 

“That any municipal council, local board, or parish vestry, in a 
district unprovided with a School Board, may on its application be 
empowered to make bye-laws, and to enforce them, on the conditions 
prescribed in Sections 36 and 74 of the Elementary Education Act 
(except only so far as Sub-section 3 of Section 74, relating to the 
payment of fees, is concerned), and to appoint a school-officer and to 
compel school attendance in its own district.” 

The immediate effect of such a provision would be that in many 
places, notably in country villages, already well supplied with ele- 
mentary schools, the friends of education would put the vestry in 
motion, and by its help bring up the school attendance in an effectual 
way, and at little or no expense. There would probably still remain 
some apathetic parishes or districts unwilling to avail themselves of 
this provision, and content to let the present state of things continue. 
For them a second clause in such a Bill as is here suggested might 
properly provide :— 

“That if, after a given date, say January, 1876, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector reported that the attendance in the public elementary 
schools of a parish fell short of that determined on by the Education 
Department in formal notices as requiring school accommodation, it 
should be lawful for that Department to issue a precept requiring, 
under conditions similar to those in Section 10 of the Act, either the 
adoption of the voluntary rule just described, or the formation of a 
School Board.” 
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In this proposal there is an intentional omission of the clause pro- 
viding for the payment of school fees by the local authority for 
those children who, while not poor enough to come under the opera- 
tion of Denison’s Act, are yet too poor to pay the ordinary fees. 
How thin a stratum of the population is affected by this omission 
may be judged from the fact that during three years the School 
Board of London has paid the fees of 254 children, and remitted 
those of 304 only. De minimis non curat lex. It is not worth while 
to raise again, for the sake of these exceptional children, the acri- 
monious discussion about the 25th clause, and the payment of fees 
in denominational schools. Vestries and local boards may with great 
propriety be empowered to spend a small sum out of rates for the 
special purpose contemplated in Section 74 of the Act. But it might 
not unreasonably be contended that no part of their revenues is pro- 
perly available for the payment-of fees in schools not under their 
supervision. So if it be once certified to the satisfaction of the local 
authority that A. B. C. D. and E. do not attend school, but that E. 
is the child of parents who, though not in receipt of parochial 
relief, cannot afford to pay the school-pence, then the compulsory 
powers here proposed to be confided to such local authority must 
extend to A. B. C. and D. only, .and E. must be relegated for the 
present to the “ uncovenanted mercies” of private benefactors. 

Such a measure would, at the present stage of our educational 
progress, be not unlikely to conciliate moderate men of all parties. 
It is undoubtedly less comprehensive and complete than many of the 
most earnest promoters of education desire. But it would effect 
some substantial improvements. It would, in the first place, 
actually bring a considerable number of neglected children into 
the schools; it would prove that this object is attainable without 
necessary resort to the special machinery so much in disfavour 
among the clergy and the supporters of denominational schools; it 
would rapidly familiarise the people with the practice of obligatory 
school attendance; and go far. to reconcile many who now oppose 
such a measure to the more general establishment of School Boards. 
Above all, the frank acceptance of such a partial expedient as this 
by the powerful party which has always sought to make School 
Boards universal would prove to the nation that this party cares 
more about ends than means, and has more genuine concern in 
bringing the children of the poor under instruction than in deter- 
mining the particular type of elementary school they shall attend. 
The process by which the Boards are absorbing the denominational 
schools is going on rapidly, and cannot be legally accelerated 
without an enormous increase of friction. The number of Boards is 
increasing every day, as a glance at the notices in the London Gazette 
will show; and yet it is obvious that a measure requiring the estab- 
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lishment of a School Board in every district has at present no chance 
of being carried. Meanwhile, it is not proved that Board-schools are, 
or are likely to become, places of more efficient elementary instruction 
than good National or Wesleyan schools. Until that is proved, those 
who care primarily about efficient instruction, and have no arriére 
pensée as to the use which might be made of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act to bring about the destruction of clerical influence and of 
ecclesiastical establishments, may be well content to see the children 
of the poor gathered into any of the schools which the law of the 
land has consented to recognise, and which are annually certified by 
State officers as actually furnishing sound secular instruction. 


II. If by some such means the problem of securing the attendance 
of children up to the age of thirteen is once solved, there remains 
the further task of encouraging the best and most promising scholars 
to stay longer, and to continue the education they have begun. 
Whatever may be our wishes and aspirations in regard to public 
instruction, it seems certain that for the rank and file of the 
labouring classes a good, useful education, such as may be carried on 
till the age of thirteen, is all that. will be possible in the élementary 
schools. At that age, the child will, as a rule, be withdrawn for 
labour; although it may be hoped that other agencies, such as the 
newly-established University lectures, more systematic provision for 
evening classes, and societies for mutual improvement, will multiply 
rapidly, and satisfy an increasing appetite for further teaching, after 
the hours of labour are ended. Yet, among the scholars of the 
primary schools there is always a considerable number of thought- 
ful, studious boys and girls, who evince a desire for further improve- 
ment, and who, if taken by the hand and properly encouraged, 
would make an excellent use of advanced instruction, and would, 
either as highly-skilled workmen, or as recruits in the ranks of what 
Mr. Buckle calls “the intellectual classes,” add appreciably to the 
wealth and strength of the community. Such children are now com- 
pelled, by the inexorable necessities of their parents, to leave school just 
at the moment when school-learning is beginning to tell upon the form- 
ation of their characters. For them, the chief need is some provision 
analogous to the scholarships and exhibitions of the Universities. 
A bursary, of sufficient value to cover all the expense of instruction, 
and also to furnish a small contribution towards the cost of main- 
tenance at home, would, in many cases, just suffice to detain a 
promising boy in school for a year or two longer, by inducing his 
father to forego his earnings for that time. To bursaries of this 
kind, which should be attainable by merit, and tenable in the 
advanced class of the primary schools, there should then be added 
exhibitions, designed to furnish gratuitous education in a secondary 
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school, where in time the boy would find other exhibitions, enabling 
him to proceed to the University. We have well nigh overweighted 
the higher education of the country with premiums and rewards of 
this kind, but we have forgotten that there is exactly the same 
necessity for such arrangements in the lower department of educa- 
tional work as in the higher. It is only by the adoption of some 
such means that full justice can be done to the intelligence of the 
poor, and that the “carriére ouverte aux talens,” of which so much 
has been said of late, can become a reality. And it would be wrong 
to measure the expediency of such a measure merely by its influence . 
on the highly exceptional scholar. The 
‘divinely gifted man, 

Whose life in low estate began, 

And on a simple village green,” 
would, it might be urged, find his way to honour and usefulness 
even without such aid. But every provision of this kind for 
discovering aud rewarding special ability, raises the whole level of 
work in a school, and gives to hundreds of children, who are not 
prize-holders, a better standard of excellence and a more active 
intellectual life. 

Yet, it is manifestly futile to look for the needful resources for 
such a purpose to parliamentary subsidies or to rates. The funds 
for scholarships and bursaries must be found elsewhere. Private 
benevolence and public spirit have already founded several scholar- 
ships in the city of London. The report of the Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
a few months ago, of the examination he had held of picked scholars 
in the elementary schools, for the award of an exhibition in the City 
of London School, and his subsequent testimony as to the hopeful 
career of the scholars thus selected, are full of encouragement, and will 
doubtless have the effect of eliciting, from wealthy merchants and 
from city companies, further aid in the same direction. But, in 
truth, the appropriate resources for this special purpose already 
exist in great abundance. There are in England upwards of two 
thousand endowed charity-schools, all of which were designed to 
furnish gratuitous primary instruction, and many of which also give 
clothing and provide apprentice premiums, and other advantages. 
As places of instruction they have, for the most part, fallen far 
below the standard of inspected elementary schools, and, since the 
passing of the Education Act, they are practically superfluous as part 
of the provision for educating the poor. Many of them are becoming 
absorbed by degrees into the ranks of public schools, and others 
are only prevented from becoming such by the difficulty of disposing 
of the endowment. While the funds suffice to enable the trustees to 
dispense with the aid of grant, subscriptions, or fees, those trustees, 
not unnaturally, desire to preserve their own autonomy and their 
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distinctive denominational character, even though it is proved that 
the school would be much more useful for its own proper purpose if 
it were thrown entirely open on the. usual conditions. The system 
of clothing a child in a charity dress has been condemned by 
universal experience. No doubt it is, in its way, a gift to a poor 
parent, but it is no boon tothe child. For him it is more often a 
humiliation and misfortune, the memory of which clings to him 
painfully for life. Yet it is unquestionably true that the system of 
clothing has served one very useful purpose. It has given the 
teachers and managers a hold upon the parents, and enabled them 
to insist on regular attendance. And it has thus come to pass that 
while the little parochial charity schools, in London and elsewhere, 
are generally dull, joyless, and unsatisfactory schools, clinging to 
obsolete methods of instruction, out of the reach of all the influences 
by which primary education has been so greatly stimulated of late, 
and characterized by dress and other usages destructive of the self- 
respect of the scholars; they have at the same time been distin- 
guished from all others by the punctual regularity of the scholars’ 
attendance, and by the power which the trustees possess of pro- 
longing that attendance beyond the average school age. In any 
attempt to adapt these old foundations to modern necessities this one 
special feature of excellence must not be overlooked. Endowments 
for apprentice premiums, also, were once of very high value, as the 
only means whereby the child of a poor man could obtain introduc- 
tion into a respectable trade. But the conditions of our industrial 
life are so altered that such premiums are now scarcely ever needed. 
The intention of the founder both of school charities and of 
apprentice charities was to place within the reach of the poor 
man’s son a higher education, and a better chance of becoming a 
skilled workman, than he would otherwise obtain. Both of these 
purposes are as valuable now as at the time when the bequests were 
made. But they cannot wisely be compassed by precisely the same 
means. The motive of the ancient benefactions may be retained, 
but the form requires modification. An honourable place on the 
foundation of a good school is a better safeguard for prolonged 
attendance than the bestowal upon a child of an antiquated disguise. 
And the boy who desires to become a highly-skilled workman is 
more likely to attain that result by means of improved general 
training of his faculties, and perhaps by being helped to enter a 
technical school or college, than by receiving a sum of money for 
the purpose of binding him as an apprentice. If members of Boards 
and other school-managers will inquire into the neighbouring local 
charities they will, in nearly all cases, discover funds for appren- 
ticing, or for some other obsolete, and possibly mischievous, purpose, 
which, under the provisions of the Endowed Schools’ Act, might 
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readily, and with great public advantage, be applied to the purpose 
of advancing education beyond the point to which the law requires 
it to be carried. Where the funds are large enough, the wisest 
course is to establish a good middle school, with free places reserved 
in it for meritorious pupils from the schools below. But in all other 
cases, the establishment of even two or three bursaries, either 
tenable in the higher classes of the primary school, or available for 
admitting the scholar to a place of advanced instruction, will serve 
not only to stimulate the elementary schools and improve their 
character, but also to furnish a link uniting these schools to those 
above them and to the Universities. 

It may be safely predicted that ere long the steadfast efforts of the 
late Endowed Schools Commissioners, through evil report and good 
report, to secure for the poor the priceless blessing of honourable 
access to a liberal education, will be more generously recognised than 
at this moment. It has been from the first a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of all their schemes for reorganizing the secondary schools of 
the country, that a substantial part of the endowment is specially 
devoted to this purpose. I take, as an example, a single clause from 
a recent scheme devoting a large fund of nearly £7,000 per annum 
to the establishment of intermediate and higher schools in the 
suburbs of the metropolis. Through the enlightened and cordial 
co-operation of the Haberdashers’ Company, which has hitherto 
administered the trust, the scheme became law recently, and this 
great revenue, with its prospective increase, has been devoted to the 
erection and maintenance of four large schools in the north and 
south of London, in which provision of an exceptionally liberal 
kind has been made for higher and technical instruction. Inter alia 
the scheme for one of these schools provides as follows :— 

‘‘The managers shall assign an annual sum of £400 for exhibitions not 
exceeding £12 a year each in value, and tenable at the Hoxton Schools, and in 
conferring such exhibitions the managers shall distribute them in a fair pro- 
portion among boys and girls, having regard to the number of scholars in each 
school. All such exhibitions shall be given as the reward of merit only. One 
half of them shall be conferred preferentially upon children who have been 
educated at some public elementary school or schools for a space of at least 
three years, and have passed the Government Inspector’s examination in the 
Standard suitable to their age and standing. And in conferring such exhibitions 
the managers shall make such arrangements as seem to them best adapted to 
secure the combined objects of attracting good scholars to the Hoxton secondary 
schools and of advancing elementary education. The managers shall also 
assign a further sum of £600 for exhibitions of such value as they think fit, 


tenable by scholars of the Hoxton Schools at any places of higher education, 
or to enable them to gain a start in some profession or skilled trade.” 


Provisions of this kind,’ varying according to the character and 


(1) The fear is sometimes expressed that the boon thus offered to the poor is merely illu- 
sory, and that such a provision is only a covert device for handing over endowments to 
rich ‘parents, who can afford to pay tutors for special preparation. Experience proves, 
however, that children who come direct from the primary schools, are precisely those 
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resources of the several endowments, will be found in nearly all the 
schemes framed by the Commissioners. That they are conceived 
exactly in the spirit of the ancient instruments of foundation is cer- 
tain. But that, in order to fulfil their purpose, they must necessarily 
depart in their details from the letter of those instruments is equally 
certain ; although the fact is too often overlooked. 


III. As a correlative to all efforts for securing more regular and 
prolonged attendance at school, there is need of a steady elevation in 
the aims of the schools themselves, and of higher requirements on 
the part of the central government, as represented by the Code of 
Regulations. The impatience which is sometimes manifested by 
educational reformers on this head, though natural and praiseworthy, 
is somewhat unreasonable. The Code never undertook to formulate 
the ideal of a perfect school, but only to prescribe the minimum con- 
ditions on which a certain sum of money should be claimable from the 
Parliamentary Grant; and as a matter of fact the requirements of 
the Code have until recently corresponded, not unfairly, with the 
more definite and calculable portions of the average school course. 
Any sudden increase in the severity of those requirements, while 
the conditions of attendance remained unchanged, would have dis- 
couraged the teachers, and defeated its own purpose. But the time 
has already arrived when, without injustice to the teachers, or serious 
financial embarrassment to the managers, a substantial change in 
the requirements may properly be made. ‘The ablest of the 
Inspectors, judging from the recent report of the Committee of 
Council, are unanimous in the opinion that the public grant might 
easily be distributed on conditions more likely to increase the effi- 
ciency of the schools. The London School Board and the Association 
of Elementary Teachers have each propounded some valuable sug- 
gestions with the same purpose. The faults of the existing Code 
are, in truth, plain even to the most superficial student of the sub- 
ject. It does not exact the highest efficiency as a condition for the 
highest grant. It regards as “ extra subjects” elements of instruc- 
tion which ought to form an organic part of the curriculum of every 
primary school. It offers some temptation to teachers to present 
children in low rather than in high standards. The test which it 
applies may be too nearly satisfied by certain mechanical exercises, 
and does not sufficiently recognise the importance of intelligence 
and life in the teaching. The question, “ Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?” occurs too infrequently, and is not necessarily put at 


who succeed best at such competitions. The great grammar-school of King Edward in 
Birmingham offers free admissions on the result of an entrance examination. It is 
found that while only one-third of the candidates who present themselves are scholars 
who have been educated in the public elementary schools, one-half of those who 
succeed and are ultimately chosen belong to that class. 
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all. Moreover, there is a total absence of any direct and sufficient 
stimulus to the systematic instruction of the pupil-teachers. The 


‘remedy for these grave defects is not to be found in an increase in 


the total amount of the grant. Nor would it be desirable to trans- 
plant bodily the Scotch Code into England. That Code has some 
conspicuous merits; but it offers too great and bewildering a variety 
of extra subjects, and is in some other respects unsuited to the actual 
condition and capacities of English schools. Without encumbering 
these pages with technical details, it may be stated that the main 
principles on which the code might usefully be recast are these :— 

(1) A reduction in the grant for attendance only, unless, as in the 
Scotch Code, certain conditions as to good organization and discipline 
are fulfilled. : 

(2) The division of the 12s. grant now obtainable by each child 
on examination into four parts instead of three, of which the first 
should consist of reading or recitation ; the second, of written exer- 
cises, including the elements of grammar and verbal analysis; the 
third, of arithmetic; and the fourth, of some exercise distinctly 
intended to test intelligence. In the lower standards this condition 
would be fulfilled by an oral examination into the meaning of words ; 
and in the higher standards by history and geography. 

(3) The restriction of extra subjects beyond this range to scholars 
of the fifth and sixth standards, and the allowance of a further grant 
beyond the present maximum of 15s. per head in respect of one 
such subject in each year. 

(4) The allowance of a special capitation grant—say of 30s. per 
head— in respect to pupil-teachers who pass an excellent examination. 

Such a change would leave it still possible for a moderate school 
to claim an average grant of 11s. or 12s. per scholar; but it would 
require very high merit to justify a claim for the present maximum 
of 15s., and would also allow the exceptionally good school to obtain 
a still higher sum for the introduction of scientific teaching, or for 
marked success in the training of future teachers. 

But, concurrently with any measures designed to raise the stan- 
dard of instruction in the schools, the necessity arises for a higher 
standard of qualification in the -teachers themselves. This subject 
was treated with great force and ability in a thoughtful paper by 
Mr. William Jolly, in a recent number of this Review.’ But the 
specific suggestions made in that paper are better adapted to the 
latitude of Scotland than to that of England. Neither in that 
country, nor in any other in Europe, is there the same “ great gulf 
fixed ” as here, between the older Universities and the class from 
which the elementary teachers are taken. The constitution and the 
traditions of Oxford and Cambridge are not such as to justify any 
hope that they could properly undertake the duty of co-ordinating 


(1) “ The Professional Training of Teachers,” Fortnightly Review, September, 1874. 
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and directing the work of the normal colleges ; still less is it befitting 
that the authorities of these Universities should ultimately supersede 
the present colleges, and set up practising-schools and “ masters of 
method” of their own. Considering what is the nature of an ele- 
mentary teacher’s employment, and what rewards it has to offer, it 
seems impossible to doubt that for years to come the most appro- 
priate and the best available training, is that which is to be obtained 
by a five years’ apprenticeship as pupil teacher, followed by a two 
years’ residence in a Training College. But it is equally certain 
that this course of training is at best narrow and incomplete; that 
it keeps the teacher too much in one groove; that it is apt to give 
him an inordinate estimate of his own acquirements and importance ; 
and that it furnishes little or no access to that wider culture, which 
is so indispensable to all who would see their work in true perspec- 
tive, and understand its proper relations to the work of other pro- 
fessions, and to the general intellectual life of the community. 
Much has already been done in this direction by opening the degrees 
of the University of London ; for which distinctions there is a con- 
stantly increasing number of candidates from the foremost ranks of 
elementary schoolmasters. The recent extension of the higher Local 
Examinations of Cambridge to non-gremial students of both sexes 
above the age of eighteen, will probably serve the same purpose of 
supplying teachers with motives and guidance in the pursuit of 
their own studies. 

But the best possible corrective for the faults of the present system 
is not a scheme of examinations only, but in the case of a limited 
number of the best teachers, an actual introduction for a time to the 
world of letters and of science, and to the direct influence of an 
ancient university. In the prospect of the inevitable changes sug- 
gested by the recent report on the revenues of the Universities, it 
seems not unreasonable to hope that the field of their influence and 
usefulness may ere long be widened in this direction. The esta- 
blishment of a professorship mainly concerned with the history and 
with the scientific aspects of Education would be the first step. To 
this should be added a special arrangement, whereby persons who 
had taken a good place at the certificate examination, and who in- 
tended to become teachers, might be admitted for one year’s resi- 
dence on condition of attending the lectures of the Professor of 
Education, and of pursuing some one branch of science or literature. 
A third provision enabling every person who had thus kept three 
terms in the University, and passed a suitable examination, to 
receive a special teacher’s diploma from the authorities of the Uni 
versity, would go far to secure for the exceptional students who were 
enabled, either by their own self-denial or by means of scholarships, 


‘to undergo this preparation, an excellent chance of reaching the 


highest places in their profession. In this way there would be a 
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constant infusion of men into the ranks of elementary teachers who 
had received a three years’ instead of a two years’ training; but 
who, during the last year of the three, had added to their experience 
in the primary schools and in the training college the inestimable 
advantage of breathing the atmosphere of an ancient seat of learning, 
and coming into contact with a higher standard of scholarship and 
of life than would otherwise be attainable to them. 

On the influence of a few such schoolmasters in leavening the 
whole class to which they belong, it is needless to insist. But it 
may be safely said that unless the teacher’s profession is ultimately 
so organized that at least the highest posts in it are honourably 
filled by persons of really liberal education, the general level of 
acquirement and of aspiration among the body of elementary teachers 
will always be low. And it is scarcely less evident that the an- 
cient Universities, which have already evinced by the extension 
of their local examinations, and by the recent establishment of 
local professorships in the great centres of industry, a commendable 
desire to make the power and prestige they possess operative upon 
classes of people and upon fields of work to which such influences 
had never before penetrated, will forfeit a great opportunity of use- 
fulness if they do not seek, by some means or other, to reach down 
to the elementary schools of the country, to show sympathy with 
their teachers, and to ennoble the conception which such teachers 
form of their work. 


Of the four very simple suggestions here made, the first, if carried 
~ into effect at all, requires the sanction of Parliament. The second,— 
the utilisation of endowments for the establishment of scholarships 
and secondary schools,—depends largely on the co-operation and the 
public spirit of charity-trustees and other local bodies. The 
improvement of the Code is the proper function of the Education 
Department. And the means of bringing the higher influences of 
the Universities to bear on the status and qualification of the 
teachers are in the hands of the authorities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is very characteristic of English institutions that the con- 
currence of so many public bodies should be required for the healthy 
growth and full: maturity of our system of national education. 
Yet those among us who have formed for themselves the highest 
ideal of a symmetrical. system, while feeling a momentary dis- 
appointment at ‘the halting; tentative, and somewhat humble steps 
which we take in bringing that system to perfection, may never- 
theless take heart. when they reflect that institutions thus slowly 
built up are more permanent, and, to the eye of the student of history, 
more impressive and dignified, than if they sprang fully equipped 
from the brain of a philosopher. J. G. Frren. 























THE BLANK VERSE OF MILTON. 


Amone the many points which connect the literature of this century 
with that of the Elizabethan age, there is none more marked 
and striking than the revival of a true feeling for the beauty of 
blank verse. Blank verse was the creation of our dramatists, from 
Marlowe to Massinger and Shirley. Milton received it at thir 
hands; but, in appropriating this metre to the Epic, even Milton 
thought it necessary to defend the use of unrhymed verse. Milton 
belonged by education and by disposition to the age which for want 
of a more accurate title has been called Elizabethan, but which may 
better be described as the Renaissance in England. That is to say, 
the spirit which gave form and life to our literature during the 
sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries, preserved 
its fullest vigour and manifested itself with the utmost splendour in 
the genius of Milton. But while he was yet alive, and by the 
publication of his masterpiece was proving his legitimate descent 
from the lineage of Spenser, Bacon, and Shakspere, a new and 
antagonistic spirit began to manifest itself. The poets and prose- 
writers of the Restoration stood no longer in a close relation to Italy 
and the classics, nor did they continue the tradition of the dramatists 
of our Renaissance. They followed French examples, and intro- 
duced another standard of taste. One of the signs of this change 
was their rejection of blank verse, their exclusive practice of the 
couplet. To some extent this was a return to old English prece- 
dents, to the rhyming metre of Chaucer and the earliest English 
plays. But the heroic verse, as developed by Dryden, was not a 
regular continuation of the tradition handed down from Chaucer 
and from Marlowe. It had less in common with the metre of 
the Canterbury Tales and Hero and Leander than with the 
French Alexandrine, and its adoption was one of the signs of 
the French influence which prevailed. throughout the Restoration, 
and which determined the style of English literature for the follow- 
ing century. 

The exchange of blank verse for the rhyming couplet was not so 
insignificant as at first sight it may appear. It was no mere whim 
of fashion or voluntary preference among the poets for one of two 
metres, either of which they could have used with equal mastery. 
On the contrary, it indicated a radical change in the spirit of our 
literature. With the substitution of heroic for unrhymed verse, the 
theory and practice of harmony in English composition were altered. 
What was essentially national in our poetry—the music of sustained 
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periods, elastic in their structure, and governed by the subtlest laws 
of melody in recurring consonants and vowels—was sacrificed for 
the artificial elegance and monotonous cadence of the couplet. For 
a century and a half the summit of all excellence in versification 
was the construction of neat pairs of lines, smooth indeed and 
polished, but scarcely varying in their form. The breadth and 
freedom of style, the organic connection between thought and 
rhythm, were abandoned for precise and studied regularity; and 
corresponding to this restriction of the form of poetry was an 
impoverishment in its matter both of thought and fancy.|/The 
audacities of Shakspere and the sublimities of Milton were no less 
unknown and unappreciated than the volume and the grandeur of 
their metrical effects. We might compare this change in the spirit 
of our literature to the extinction of all the architectural originality 
of the earlier Italian Renaissance in the formal elegance of the 
Palladian style. Of course it is not to be denied that much was 
gained as well as lost. Not to speak of the exaggerated conceits, 
fantastic phraseology, and faults of overstrained imagination, which 
were eliminated in the age of the Restoration and Queen Anne, it 
must. always be remembered that few literatures can exhibit two 
types of excellence so great and yet so diverse as those of our 
Elizabethan and Classic periods. But the fact remains that during 
this century and a half our authors abandoned the fields in which 
the earliest and most splendid laurels of the English had been won, 
and our critics lost the sense for beauties of style peculiarly national. 
To have written true blank verse during the despotism of the heroic 
couplet would have been impossible, and to appreciate Shaksperian or 
Miltonic melody was equally beyond the capacities of cultivated 
taste. It was not until the spirit of the Elizabethan age revived in 
the authors of the commencement of the present century that blank 
verse began once more to be constructed upon proper principles, and 
to be accepted at its true value. Even then the habits of several 
generations had to be laboriously broken, and the metre which every 
playwright of the sixteenth century commanded with facility, was 
used with pompous grandiosity or frigid baldness by poets even of 
distinguished genius. 

These remarks serve merely as a preface to the following attempt 
to analyse the structure of Miltonic blank verse, and to explain 
some of the mistakes which have been made about it. Johnson’s 
essay on the versification of Milton proves the want of intelligence 
which prevailed in the last century, and shows to what extent the 
exclusive practice of the couplet had spoiled the ear of critics for all 
the deeper and more subtle strains of which our language is capable. 
Johnson lays it down as a fixed canon that the English ten-syllable 
iambic measure is only pure and regular “when the accent rests 
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upon every second syllable through the whole line.” Thus such 
lines as these— 


His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings. . . 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss, . . 


which are not of very common occurrence in Milton, and perhaps 
are never met with in succession, he admits as pure; while all the 
others—those, that is to say, in which we recognise the triumphs of 
Miltonic art—he condemns as “more or less licentious with respect 
to accent.” The tender and pathetic cadence of the last line in the 
following passage— 


This delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground, 


is stigmatised by Johnson as remarkably inharmonious. Cowley’s 
exquisite line— 


And the soft wings of peace cover him round, 


which exhibits a similar cadence, meets with the same condemnation, 
Johnson adding magisterially, with reference to both examples— 
“In these the law of metre is very grossly violated by mingling 
combinations of sound directly opposite to each other, as Milton 
expresses it in his sonnet to Henry Lawes, by committing short and 
long, and setting one part of the measure at variance with the rest.” 
Johnson’s ear, accustomed to the sing-song of the couplet, and his 
taste perverted by the false analogy of classical metres, exacted an 
even flow of regular iambics, which might occasionally be broken, for 
the sake of variety, by lines confessedly discordant. A superfluous 
syllable at rare intervals, or a trochee instead of an iamb in the 
first place, would be enough, he thought, to satisfy human weakness 
petulantly craving after change; then the metre should resume its 
calculated melody, and march on without interruption for a score or 
so of lines. But a trochee in the fourth place! (for so he scanned 
the lines), O Milton and Cowley! shame upon your ears! The 
ferule was raised, and down it came with a swinging blow upon the 
knuckles of the poets who had neglected their prosody. Johnson 
need not be followed through the details of his analysis. The canon 
already quoted is enough to prove how far he was from having dis- 
cerned the true principles of criticism in this case. He attempted 
to reduce blank verse to rule by setting up the standard of an ideal 
line, any deviation from which was to be called ‘licentious, impure, 
unharmonious,” remaining ignorant the while that the whole effect 
of this metre depends upon the massing of lines in periods and on 
the variety of complicated cadences. 

Todd, commenting on Johnson’s Essay, shows a truer appreciation 
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of Miltonic melody, and is properly indignant with the cool arro- 
gance of Aristarchus. But he, too, is far from having perceived the 
laws which determine the structure of blank verse. He thinks 
that the metre of the Paradise Lost is a matter of dactyls, 
spondees, and choriambs. After observing that “ Milton was fond 
of the ancient measures,” which indeed is true, he goes on to settle 
some of the lines that puzzled Johnson, thus: ‘“ These lines exhibit 
choriambics in the third and fourth and in the fourth and fifth 
places :-— 

For us too large, whére thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground.” 


He thinks that he has answered Johnson and established some- 
thing positive by his erudition in ve metricd, whereas he has only 
attained the negative result of demonstrating that blank verse— 
must not be considered a mere sequence of iambi. It does not 
really satisfy any one to be told that two-fifths of each of these 
lines is what Horace might have called a choriambus, or that three- 
tenths of some other line is an anapest. Johnson, to begin with, 
would not have been satisfied; for he required iambi or their 
equivalents, and critics like Todd think nothing of scanning an 
anapeest in the place of one of Johnson’s feet. Nor can the classical 
scholar be satisfied; for, even granting that English metrical feet 
may be classified as tribrachs, dactyls, anapests, choriambics, and 
so forth, there is no classical precedent for versification which indis- 
criminately admitted all these kinds. The Greek comic metre is 
the only parallel of anything like closeness; and, even there, limits 
were fixed beyond which the poet dared not venture. Such licences 
as Milton allowed himself in his sublime epic would have been 
inadmissible in the dialogue of the Frogs, and would have been 
utterly abhorrent to the laws of the Sophoclean Iambic. The 
unlearned English reader meanwhile will justly condemn this talk 
about anapests and choriambi as inappropriate. It cannot help him 
to perceive the melody of a line to be told “here is a trochee,” or 
“there I think I detect an amphibrach ;” for although these terms 
may usefully be employed between students accustomed to metrical 
analysis, they do not solve the problem of blank verse. With 
classical versification the case is different. Quantity determines 
every line: a long syllable is unmistakable, and invariably weighs 
as equal in the scale against two short ones. But nothing so 
definite can be established in English metre. (What one man 
reads as a dactyl may seem like an anapast or a tribrach to 
another. ) So little is our language subject to the laws of quantity, 
that to have produced four stanzas of decently correct English 
alcaics is one of the proudest towrs de force of the most ingenious of 
our versifiers since Pope. Since therefore quantity forms no part 
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of our prosody, and since the licences of quantity in blank verse can 
never have been determined, it: is plainly not much to the purpose 
to talk about choriambs in Milton. They are undoubtedly to be 
found there. Our daily speech is larded with trochees and cretics 
and so forth. But these names of classic feet do not explain the 
secret of the varied melody of Milton. In order to show the 
uncertainty which attends the analysis of blank verse on these 
principles, it is enough to mention that Sir Egerton Brydges scans 
the line already quoted thus— 


“Parti | kérs, ind | uncrdpt | falls té thé | ground 


first, an iambic; second, an iambic; third, a spondee; fourth, a 
dactyl ; fifth, a demifoot.” He makes no mention of the choriamb, 
which seemed so evident to Todd, while Keightley, who has written 
learnedly in the same spirit, seems to reject spondees from his 
system; at least, he does not mention them. 

Though the attempt to apply the phraseology of Greek and Latin 
prosody to the analysis of blank verse does not really explain much, 
yet the principle of substitution of other feet for iambs, asserted by 
Todd, Brydges, and Keightley, in opposition to Johnson, is a step 
toward the truth. They defend Milton’s irregularities by saying 
that in the place of two iambs he uses one choriambus, and that he 
employs trochees, anapests, and tribrachs, under certain limitations, 
as freely as iambs. If these critics had advanced beyond the nomen- 
clature of classic prosody, this principle of substitution would pro- 
bably have led to a right understanding of the matter. English| 
blank verse really consists of periods of lines, each one of which is 
made up normally of ten syllables, a stress or accent being thrown 
upon the final syllable in the line, so that the whole inclines to the 
iambic rather than to any other rhythm. The ten syllables are, 
also, if normally cadenced, so disposed that five beats occur in the 
verse at regular intervals. So far Johnson was right; but he went 
wrong the instant he proceeded to declare that deviation from this 
ideal structure of the line produced an inharmonious result. In 
truth, it is precisely such deviation that constitutes the beauty of 
blank verse.) When the metre was first practised by Surrey, Sack- 
ville, Greene, and Peele, great hesitation was displayed as to any 
departure from iambic regularity; but Marlowe, the earliest 
poet of creative genius who applied himself to its cultivation, saw 
that in order to save the verse from monotony it was necessary to 
shift the accent, and, ignoring feet properly so called, to be only 
careful to preserve thelzight proportions and masses of soynd) A 
verse may often have more than ten syllables, and more or less than 
five accents ; but it must carry so much sound as shall be a satis- 
factory equivalent for ten syllables, and must have its accents so 
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arranged as to content an ear prepared for five. There are thirteen 
syllables, and who shall exactly say how many accents, in this 
splendid line ?— 

Ruining along the illimitable inane ; 


yet it quite fulfils the conditions of a good blank verse. The 
ponderous 


Showers, hails, snows, frosts, and two-edged winds that prime, 


which has perhaps seven accents, is as legitimate as the light and 
rapid— 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts. 


The secret of complex and melodious blank verse lies in preserving 
the balance and proportion of syllables, while varying their accent 
and their relative weight and volume, so that each line in a period 
shall carry its proper burden of sound, but the burden shall be 
differently distributed in the successive verses. This is done by 
sometimes allowing two syllables to take the time of one, and 
sometimes extending one syllable to the length of two, by forcing 
the accentuation of prominent monosyllables and gliding over suc- 
cessive liquid sounds, by packing one line with emphatic words so as 
to retard its movement, by winging another with light and hurried 
polysyllables, and by so adapting words to sense, and sense to rhythm, 
that pauses, prolongations, and accelerations, absolutely necessary 
for the understanding of the matter, evoke a cadence of apparently 
unstudied melody. In this prosody scansion by time takes the place 
of scansion by metrical feet b4the bars of the musical composer, 
where different values from the breve to the demi-semiquaver find 
their place, suggest a truer basis of measurement than the longs and 
shorts of classic quantity. The following line from Milton (Para- 
dise Regained, iii. 256)— 


The one winding, the other straight, and left between, 


affords a good instance of what is meant by the massing of sounds 
together, so as to produce a whole harmonious to the ear, but beyond 
the reach of analysis by feet. It is not an Alexandrine, though, 
if we read it syllabically, it may be made to seem one. Two groups 
of syllables— 


The one winding | the other straight | 


take up the time of six syllables, and the verse falls at the end into 
the legitimate iambic cadence. 

This instance suggests the consideration of another point all- 
important in the prosody of blank verse. It is clear that in the line 
just quoted the sense helps the sound, and leads the ear to mass the 
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first eight syllables into the two groups requisite for the rhythm of 
the verse. And this is not only once or occasionally, but always and 
invariably the case in all blank verse composed with proper freedom. 
In this respect the metre is true to its original purpose. It was 
formed for the drama, where it had to be the plastic vehicle of every 
utterance, and where a perfectly elastic adaptation of the rhythm 
to the current of the sense was indispensable. The irregularities in 
its structure were the natural result of emphasis. This is illustrated 
by a line of Marlowe, as admirable for its energy of movement as for 
its imagery— 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament. 

That violent stress upon the verb was illegitimate according to iambic 

scansion ; but the verb required emphasis, and the verse gained rather 

than lost by the deviation from its even rise and fall. ¢ The one sound 

rule to be given to the readers of dramatic blank verse, written 

by a master of the art, is this—Attend strictly to the sense and to’ 
the pauses; the lines will then be perfectly melodious; but if you 

attempt to scan the lines on any preconceived metrical system, you 

will violate the sense and vitiate the music. Even the abstruse and 

fantastic audacities of Webster, who is the veriest Schumann of 
blank verse, melt into melody when subjected to this simple process. 

If one does but conceive the dramatic situation, sympathize with the 
passions of the speaker, allow for the natural inflections of his voice, 

mark his pauses, and interpolate his inarticulate exclamations, the 

whole apparently disjointed mass of words assumes a proper and 

majestic cadence.y Milton took blank verse from the dramatists, and 

practised dramatic blank verse in Comus; nor in his Epic did he 

depart from the rules of composition we have analysed. The move- 

ment of the sense invariably controlled the rhythm of the verse ; 

and most of his amorphous lines take form when treated as the 

products of dramatic art. (‘The following, for example, is one of 

those that puzzled Johnson :— 


4 


’Tis true, I am that Spirit unfortunate. ee 


Johnson, with eyes fixed on the ground, searching for iambs, had 
not gazed into the fallen Archangel’s face—his disguise thrown off, 
his policy abandoned—nor heard the low slow accents of the two 
first syllables, the proud emphasis upon the fourth, the stately and 
melancholy music-roll which closed the line. Yet, in order to 
understand the rhythm of the verse as the poet wrote it, it was 
necessary to have heard and seen the fiend as Milton heard and 
saw. The same may be said about the spasms of intense emotion 
which have to be imagined in order to give its metrical value to this 
verse— 
Me, me only, just object of his ire. 
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It is obvious here that scansion by feet will be of little use, but that 
the line is understood as soon as we allow the time of two whole 
syllables to the first emphatic me, and bring over the next words, 
me only, in the time of another two syllables, by doing which we 
give dramatic energy to the utterance. The truth of this method is 
still more evident when we take for analysis a verse from the eighth 
book of Paradise Lost, at first sight singularly inharmonious :— 


Submiss ; he reared me, and, ‘‘ Whom thou soughtest I am.” 


Try to scan the line, and it seems a confusion of uncertain feet. 
Read it over by itself, and its packed consonants offend the ear. 
But now supply the context— 


Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss; he reared me, and, ‘‘ Whom thou soughtest I am,” 
Said mildly, ‘‘ Author of all this thou seest 
Above, or round about thee, or beneath.” —P. L. viii. 319. 


It is now seen that the word submiss belongs by the sense to the 
preceding period; the words, he reared me, are a parenthesis of 
quick and hurried narration; then another period commences. So 
dependent is sound on sense, and so inextricably linked together 
are the periods in a complex structure of blank verse. It not 
unfrequently happens that a portion at least of the sound belonging 
to a word at the commencement of a verse is owed to the cadence of 
the preceding lines, so that the strain of music which begins is wedded 
to that which dies, by indescribable and almost imperceptible inter- 
penetrations, The rhythmic dance may therefore be.prolonged through 
sequences and systems of melody, each perfect in itself, each owing 
and lending something to that which follows and which went before, 
through concords and affinities of modulated sound. 

Notwithstanding the pliancy of the method here suggested for the 
scansion of Miltonic verse, it is not easy to see the right rhythm 
of some few of his lines. The following present. peculiar difficulties : 
since at first they seem like Alexandrines; and yet Milton’s ear 
cannot be accused of letting an Alexandrine pass; while the striking 
similarity in the endings of these abnormal verses suggests at least 
some method in their irregularity :— 


Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety.—P. L., viii. 216. 
For solitude sometimes is best society.—P. L., ix. 249. 

Such solitude before choicest society.—P. R., i. 302. 

And linked itself by carnal sensuality.—Comus, 474. 


The last instance, which is at once explained by pronouncing 
sensual’ ty as if it had but three syllables, gives perhaps the key to 
the others. Though the English usage of words in tety precludes 
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their elision to the extent required, we must imagine that Milton 
sometimes gave to such words as satiety and society the value of 
three syllables by treating the ée almost as if it were a diphthong. 
The words would then stand at the end of the lines, each forming a 
full foot, followed by the licensed redundant syllable. It must, 
however, be mentioned that, in Paradise Lost at least, Milton does 
not often make use of the hendecasyllabic line, and also that in 
two instances (Paradise Lost, viii., 383, and ix. 1007) he uses society 
as a quadrisyllable. 

It may here be remarked that Milton’s familiarity with what he 
calls the “ various-measured verse” of the ancient poets, and with 
the liquid numbers of the Italian. hendecasyllable, determined, to 
some extent, his treatment of our blank verse. The variety of 
cadence and elaborate structure of Virgil’s hexameters no doubt 
incited him to emulation. He must have felt that the unincumbered 
eloquence, which is suited to the drama, where perspicuity is indis- 
pensable, would be out of place in the stationary and sonorous Epic. 
Therefore, without seeking to reconstruct in English the metres of 
the ancients, he adapted the complex harmonies of the Roman poets 
to the qualities of our language. Like Virgil, he opened his para- 
graphs in the middle of a line, sustaining them through several 
clauses till they reached their close in another hemistich at the 
distance of some half-a-dozen carefully conducted verses. His 
pauses, therefore, are of the greatest importance in regulating his 
music. From tle Italians, again, he learned some secrets in the 
distribution of equivalent masses of sound. Milton’s elisions, and 
other so-called irregularities, have affinities with the prosody of 
Dante: for while the normal Italian hendecasyllable runs thus— 


Mo su, mo git, e mo ricirculando, 
the poet of the Inferno dares to write— 
Bestemmiayano Iddio e i lor parenti; 


which is an audacity on a level with many of Milton’s. 

~ Two elements of harmony in verse remain to be considered, each 
of which constitutes a large portion of Milton’s music, and without 
which his pompous rhythm would often be hard and frigid. These 
are alliteration and assonance. Alliteration is the repetition of the 
same consonant at the beginning of words in a sentence. Assonance 
is the repetition of the same vowel in words-which do not rhyme 
strictly. It is well known that the northern nations employed 
alliteration and not rhyme as the element of melody in poetry. The 
Vision of Piers Ploughman, for example, is written in a metre, of 
which this is a specimen :— 


In habit as a harmot unholy of works 
Went wide in the world wonders to hear. 
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Assonance, again, is used by the Spanish poets in the place of the 
fuller rhyme required by our ear. Words like pain and flare are 
assonantal. The brief mention of these facts proves that allitera- 
tion and assonance can satisfy the craving for repeated sounds in 
poetry to which modern ears are subject; since each of them has 
taken the place of rhyme in systematically cultivated literatures.’ It 
cannot be denied that the singsong jingle of the alliterative couplet 
just quoted is intolerable to an educated sense; and it is on this 
account that alliteration has fallen into general disrepute. Nothing 
is easier than to turn it to ridicule. When Shakspere, in Love’s 
Labour Lost, made Master Holofernes say— 


I will something affect the letter, for it argues facility ; 
The preyful princess pierced and pricked a pretty. pleasing pricket, 


he threw contempt upon the vulgar and illiterate abusers of an 
ornament they did not understand. Nothing, again, is easier than 
to make verses that skip or hobble on alliterative crutches. Our ears 
are wearied with periods like the following :— 


Creeps through a throbbing light that grows and glows 
From glare to greater glare, until it gluts 
And gulfs him in. 


Yet in spite of all this the lofty muse of Milton owes no small 
portion of her charm to this adornment.¢ In order to understand 
the Miltonic use of alliteration, it must be remarked that the faults 
of the verses just quoted are due to the alliteration being forced 
upon the ear. It is loud and strident, not flattering the sense by 
delicate suggestion and subtle echoes of recurring sound, but taking 
it by storm and strumming, as it were, relentlessly upon one nerve. 
In good alliterative structures the letters chime in at intervals: two 
or three consonantal sounds are started together, and their recur- 
rences are interwoven like the rhymes in ¢erza rima. Here is an 
instance— 


Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 

Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain.—P. L, ii. 582. 


Here the letters f and / predominate; but they are assisted by 
alliterations of s and rand wand g. Next, it may be shown that 
really melodious alliteration owes much to medial and final as well 
as to initial consonants, and also to the admixture of cognate letters, 
such as p or ¢ in structures where 5 or d predominate The first of 
these points is illustrated by a strongly alliterafive passage in 
Paradise Lost (v. 322), where, however, it must be admitted that 
Milton has erred into alliterative monotony :— 
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Small store will serve, where store, 
All seasons, ripe for use hangs on the stalk ; ses 
Save what by frugal storing firmness gains 
To nourish, and superfluous moist consumes. 


It will here be noticed that the sibilants, wherever they occur, 
whether at the beginning, the middle, or the end of the words, are 
felt. It is rare to find a structure of repeated sin Milton.1 Some 
letters lend themselves more than others to harmonious alliteration, 
and Milton shows decided preference for f, /, m, r, and w. Dandh 
are letters which he uses not always with melodious effect, as in the 
following passage :— 


But, lest his heart exalt him in the harm 
Already done, to have dispeopled heaven, 
My damage fondly deemed, I can repair 
That detriment.—P. L., vii. 150. 


We may compare with the two examples just given, those in which 
mere liquid sounds are employed, even though profusely, so as to 
observe how far more delicate is the music of the verse. Here is a 
sequence of fand /— 


Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since 

Of faery damsels, met in forests wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellenore.—P. R., ii. 358. 


Here is one in which w predominates :— 


Sails between worlds and worlds with steady wing, 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air; till within soar 

Of towering eagles to all the fowls he seems 

A phoonix.—P. L., v. 268. 


Three other instances of very marked alliteration may be pointed 
out, to prove the frequence of repeated sounds which Milton 
sometimes allowed himself. They are as follows :— 


War wearied hath performed what war can do, 
And to disordered rage let loose the reins, 
With mountains as with weapons armed, which makes 
Wild work in heaven and dangerous to the main. 
P. L., vi. 695. 
But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 
Of that-wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodopé, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture.—P. L., vii. 32. 
Moon that now meetest the orient sun, now fliest, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song.—P. L., vy. 175. 


(1) See, however, P. L. vii. 295, 
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To these may be added Paradise Lost, vi., 37—55, a fine instance 
of interlinked alliterations, f, 7, /, m, p, b, determining the structure; 
while in Paradise Lost (vi., 386—405) we find a similar system of 
d, f, 7, p, v. The famous passage at the end of the fifth book, which 
describes the retirement of Abdiel from the rebel army, exhibits 
splendid alliterative qualities in combination with Milton’s favourite 
sequence of adjectives beginning with wn. 

Another point, besides the interlacement of sounds and inter- 
vention of subsidiary letters, which have been already mentioned, 
characterizes the alliteration of Milton. He confines his alliterative 
systems to periods of sense and metrical construction. When the 
period is closed, and the thought which it conveys has been expressed, 
the predominant letter is dropped. Thus there subsists an intimate 
connection between the metrical melody and the alliterative har- 
mony, both aiding the rhetorical development of the sense. It 
consequently often happens that the alliteration is descriptive or 
picturesque, as in the lines about'the Parthian bowmen— 


Flying behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers.—P. R., iii. 323.—(Compare P. L. vi. 211—213.) 


The descriptive pomp of the alliterative system is more remarkable 


in the passage where Raphael relates the division of earth from 
water— 


Immediately the mountains huge appear, 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds; their tops ascend the sky, 

So high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 

Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters. Thither they 

Hasted with glad precipitance, up-rolled, 

As drops on dust conglobing, from the dry ; 
Part rise in crystal wall,/or ridge direct, 

For haste ; such flight the great command impressed 
On the swift floods. As armies at the call 

Of trumpet—for of armies thou hast heard— 
Troop to their standard, so the watery throng, 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found ; 
If steep, with torrent rapture, if through plain, 
Soft-ebbing: nor withstood them rock or hill; 
But they, or underground, or circuit wide 

With serpent error wandering, found their way, 
And on the washy ooze deep channels wore. 


P. L., vii. 285—303, 
Here the letters 4 and h, not inaptly, mark the firmness and 
resistance of the earth, while # and v depict the liquid lapse of 
waters. 
Enough, perhaps, has now been said to prove that the harmony of 
Milton’s verse depends very greatly upon alliteration: and here it 
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may be observed that he not unfrequently repeats the same word, as 
much with a view to the recurrence of sound, as with a rhetorical 
intention. In Paradise Regained (iii., 109) there is a period of 
twelve lines in which we find the word glory eight times repeated, 
and the alliteration strengthened by five subsidiary g’s. At the 
205th line of the same book, there is a- period of six verses con- 
taining worse five times, supported by three subsidiary w’s. In each 
of these cases the repetition is of course rhetorically studied. A 
very remarkable instance of the grandeur resulting from simple 
reiteration is the following :— 
If I foreknew, 


Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault ; 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknown.—P. L. iii. 117. 


The assonance of various forms of the 0 sound adds to the volume 
of the music in these lines. 
) Assonance, though not so obvious as alliteration, is no less 
potent. Of its place in Milton’s versification something must be 
said." To begin with, the poet was himself very sensitive to the 
harmony of vowel sounds when well pronounced. In his Epistle 
to Master Hartlib, he lays it down as a rule that, in the educa- 
tion of youths, “their speech is to be fashioned to a distinct and 
clear pronunciation, as near as may be to the Italian, especially in 
the vowels. For we Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open 
our mouths in the cold air wide enough to grace a southern tongue,” 
&c. His blank verse abounds in open-mouthed, deep-chested a’s 
and o’s. Here is a passage in which their assonance is all the more 
remarkable from the absence of alliteration— 


Say, Goddess, what ensued when Raphael, 

The affable Archangel, had forewarned 

Adam, by dire example, to beware 

Apostasy, by what befell in Heaven 

To those apostates ; lest the like befall 

In Paradise to Adam or his race, 

Charged not to touch the interdicted tree, &c.—P. L., vii. 40. 


The opening lines of Book ii., the passage about Mulciber at the 
end of Book i., and the great symphonious period which describes 
the movement of the fallen angels “‘ to the Dorian mood of flutes and 
soft recorders,” all serve to illustrate the gorgeousness of Milton’s 
assonance. In attempting to characterize the effect of these deep- 
toned vowels, it is almost necessary to borrow words from the art of 
colours, since what colours are to painting vowels are to verse. It 
would seem, after drinking in draught after draught of these intoxi- 


(1). This also would be the place to discuss the occasional rhymes found in Milton’s 


vlank verse. P. L. xi. 853—860 has no less than six assonantal endings. See too 
P. L. iv. 957. P. L. i. 612. 
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cating melodies, as if Milton with unerring tact had selected from 
the English language only such words as are pompous, full sound- 
ing, capable of being wrought into the liquid architecture of articu- 
late music. Discord, who is so busy in the lines of even mighty 


poets, stands apart and keeps silence here| That’ tenuity of sound ~ 


and want of volume from which the periods of otherwise great 
versifiers occasionally suffer, never occurs in Milton. Like Virgil 
he is unerringly and unremittingly harmonious. YMusic is the 
element in which his genius lives, just as light is the element of 
Pindar, or as darkness covers the Inferno like a pall’ 

Having attempted an analysis of the melody of Milton’s blank 
verse, it remains to speak about the changes which may be traced 
in it from the date of Comus to that of Samson Agonistes. Comus, 
as might have been expected both from the time of its composi- 
tion and its form, is the one of Milton’s masterpieces in which he 
has adhered most closely to the traditions of the Elizabethan drama. 
His style, it is true, is already more complex and_ peculiarly 
harmonious, more characteristically Miltonic, than that of any of the 
dramatists. Yet there are passages in Comus which remind us 
forcibly of Fletcher. Others, like the following— 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night! 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled, # 
might have been written by Shakspere.  Alliteration is used 
freely, but more after the manner of Fletcher or of Spenser, not 
with the sustained elaboration of Milton’s maturity. The truly 
Miltonic licences are rare: we find fewer inverted sentences, less 
lengthy systems of concatenated periods,—in a word, a more fluent 
and simpler versification. Both in the imagery and the melody of 
Comus there is youthful freshness, an almost wanton display of 
vernal bloom and beauty. In the Paradise Lost we reach the 
manhood of the art of Milton. His elaborate metrical structure, 
supported by rich alliteration and assonance, here attains its full 
development. Already too there is more of rugged and abrupt 
sublimity in. the blank verse of the Paradise Lost than can be 
found in that of Comus. The metre, learned in the school of the 
Elizabethan drama, is being used in accordance with the models of 
the Roman Epic. Yet the fancy of the poet has not yet grown 
chill or lost luxuriance, nor has his ear become less sensitive to every 
musical modulation of which our language is capable. Paradise 
Regained presents a marked change. Except in descriptive 
passages, there is but little alliterative melody; while all the harsh 
inversions. and- rugged eccentricities of abnormally constructed 
verses are retained. It is noticeable that hendecasyllabic lines, 
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which are but sparingly used in Paradise Lost, only two occurring 
in the first book, become frequent in Paradise Regained, and add 
considerably to the heaviness of its movement. These, for example, 
are found within a short space in the first book :— 


One day forth walked alone, the Spirit leading. . . . 

Awakened in me swarm, while I consider. .. . 

These gnawing thoughts my mother soon perceiving. . . . 

A star not seen before in heayen appearing. .. . 
No doubt there are admirers of Milton who would not allow that 
the metrical changes in Paradise Regained are for the worse. Yet 
it is hardly to be denied that, in comparison with the Paradise 
Lost, much of richness, variety, sonorousness, and liquid melody 
has been sacrificed. Samson Agonistes is a step beyond Para- 
dise Regained in dryness, ruggedness, and uncompromising severity. 
The blank verse is shorn of alliterative and assonantal harmony, 
except in the last speech of Manoah, and in a few of the more pensive 
passages scattered up and down the drama. Still it displays every 
form of the true Miltonic metre in so far as audacities of accent and 
accumulations of compacted syllables are concerned. To the lover 
of the most exalted poetry, Samson Agonistes, even as regards its 
versification, may even offer a pleasure more subtle and more rare 
than Paradise Lost, with all its full-toned harmonies. It has - 
the grandeur of a play of Sophocles which after passing through the 
medium of the Latin genius, has been committed to English by the 
loftiest of modern poets in austere fold age. f Comus shows the 
style of the master in his earliest manhood, with the luxuriousness Z 
of an untamed youth, the labyrinthine blossoms of an unpruned 
fancy. Paradise Lost exhibits the same luxuriance and richness, 
mellowed by age and subordinated to the laws of abstruse and deeply 

studied proportion. In Paradise Regained the master has grown 

older, and his taste is more severe. In Samson Agonistes colour 
and melody have lost their charm for him, though he preserves his 
mighty style, restraining it within limits prescribed by a taste 
ascetically grave. f In Comus we have the glowing hues of a 
Giorgione, with a comparatively weak design. In Paradise Lost 
the design of a Michael Angelo is added to the colouring of a Titian. 
In Paradise Regained both colour and design are of the great 
Florentine. In Samson Agonistes the design is still that of 
Michael Angelo; but the picture is executed en grisaille, in severest 
chiaroscuro, careful only of the form. Fortunately we know the 
dates of Milton’s masterpieces. There is therefore no uncertainty or 
subjectivity of criticism in the analysis of these changes in his 
manner ; at the same time they are precisely what we might have | 
expected d priori—the intellectual gaining on the sensual qualities ~~ 
of art as the poet advanced in age. 
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Some short time ago, there was a great to-do about one Mr. King 
and his mare “ Apology.” Mr. King—it may be necessary to inform 
some readers as well as to remind others—was a clergyman holding 
one or more livings, and ‘‘ Apology ”’ was a race-horse: to say this 
much is, I should suppose, to indicate sufficiently the character of 
the offence charged against the reverend gentleman. The offence 
was keeping and running a race-horse. There could, of course, be 
no additional guilt, or immorality, or indecency, or whatever people 
may choose to call it, in winning with the same animal. However, 
win she did—very much to her credit at all events—and what is 
more, two races of such importance as to call attention to her owner, 
and to originate all the hubbub. Whether the matter was one 
which ought in fairness to have been made a subject of public notice 
seems to be open to some discussion. The mare was entered under 
an assumed name. Now, I should suppose—though in my supreme 
ignorance of everything connected with the turf it is with diffidence 
that I venture even to the extent of supposing anything about 
it—at any rate one might at first sight fancy that to run a horse 
under a pseudonym would be much the same thing as writing a 
book, or an article in a review or newspaper, or producing a play, 
or subscribing to a charitable or religious object, under a pseudonym, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, anonymously. In other 
words, one might fancy that an incognito of this kind ought to be 
respected, provided the owner did not obtrude his personality upon 
public notice. However, the reverend gentleman’s diocesan did not 
take this view, and in declining to take this view he may after all 
have been perfectly right, as also in trying the effect first of threats 
and then of gentle remonstrances upon Mr. King. Nor did the 
public organs, as they are called, adopt this view: for the daily and 
weekly journals proceeded to take Mr. King in their grip, and to 
hug him with more or less severity, and with an infusion, more or 
less strong, of “ extenuating circumstances.” He was an old man: 
the turf was a very different thing in his early days from what it 
had since become: he was a squire as well as a parson: he trained 
horses merely for his amusement: he did not bet: and the sporting 
papers added that he was not a swindler, which is what I presume 
is meant by running straight, and not causing one’s animals to be 
“ pulled.” 

I have alluded to this case, because it raises, in a tangible shape, 
a question of great importance, and worthy of serious consideration, 
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particularly at the present time. Should clergy and laity be subjected 
to a different standard, in judging of the propriety of their amuse- 
ments? And this is really very nearly the same thing as asking, 


“Ts there a different standard of moral right and wrong for clergy 


and laity respectively?” The gravamen of the charge was, of 
course, that a person in holy orders should be doing something which 
was in his case wrong, though in that of a layman it would not or 
might not have been wrong. And we constantly hear the same point 
raised with regard to hunting, shooting, dancing, and other amuse- 
ments. It appears to me that those who give an affirmative answer 
to this question are virtually yielding their assent to one of the 
deadliest theories with which civilisation has to struggle. Though 
many of them may repudiate the notion that a priest has power to 
remit sins, or to work a miraculous change in articles of food and 
drink, yet by taking up the ground that a person in orders is under 
an implied contract to observe what amounts to a different standard 
of morals, and to lead a different life from other people, they are 
in reality signifying their approval of a very bad form of sacer- 
dotalism, and paving the way for it in its very worst form. 

The old-fashioned Evangelical party (Dissenters as well ‘as 
Churchmen), to do them justice, can scarcely be said to take up this 
ground. It would be difficult to name any kind of amusement 
which they would consider right for a layman and wrong for a 
clergyman or minister, for the simple reason that, as a general rule, 
they consider every kind of amusement wrong for everybody. This 
is intelligible and, indeed, logical. Fishing is possibly the only 
sport, and cricket is probably the only game, which the bulk of 
them except from this universal condemnation, and accordingly they 
do not object to their pastors playing at cricket, or (as a general 
rule) to their fishing. It is true that the late Bishop Wigram did 
go so far as to denounce the game in a charge delivered at Rochester, 
in the course of which he further fulminated at the then incipient 
practice of growing beards. But his action was looked upon by his 
own co-religionists as extreme. No man in his senses will doubt 
that it was; yet I believe that it was dictated by the fervour of his 
evangelicalism rather than by any tendency to sacerdotalism. Bishop 
Wigram, I fancy, disapproved of his clergy playing in cricket- 
matches, because he believed all cricket whatever, by whomsoever 
played, to be a mere waste of time; and he disapproved of their 
growing beards because he looked upon the wearing of a beard 
as a new, and dangerous, and wicked practice for an immortal being. 

It is of course among the Roman Catholics and their Anglican 
imitators that the theory of the sanctity—sacro-sanctity would be 
the better word—of the priestly office receives its highest and, it is 
fair to add, its most logical development. If a man can believe, 
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and can get people to believe, that he has been summoned out of the 
ranks of ordinary humanity by a divine call, and made the subject 
of a divine afflatus,—and that in virtue of this indelible mark so set 
upon him, he is entrusted with a mysterious commission and an 
awful power,—a primd facie case is established for treating this man 
somewhat after the fashion in which the vestal virgins were treated 
by the Romans. Yet, even thus, were I the most rigid of Roman 
Catholics, it seems to me that for my part I should fail to see the 
slightest harm in the action per se of a man to whom I confessed my 
inmost thoughts, and through whom I received pardon for my worst 
offences, sitting out a ballet, or working his way across country at the 
tail of the hounds, simply because I cannot see that to do these things 
in moderation is to do anything wrong; and saintliness and holiness 
appear to me to involve abstinence from all that is wrong, not 
necessarily from all that is amusing. If there be such beings as 
angels (and we are told that there are), it would not in the least 
offend me to see one of them so employed; and if I began to ask 
myself whether such a recreation could be allowable for an angel, the 
question must at the same time suggest itself to me, “Is it allowable 
fora man?” However, if I were a Catholic, no doubt I should be 
satisfied with being told that the Church had forbidden (if it has 
forbidden) these amusements to the clergy ; but I should stick to my 
opinion about the angel, in case the Church had not legislated for 
angels. 

With the bulk of the English people, however, there are no such 
things as priests, but only ministers. I am not speaking of what is 
to be found in the Prayer-book, or of the wild talk of Convocation, 
but of what the mass of sensible persons believe. It need scarcely 
be said, that, though one office springs from the other, yet the concep- 
tions which underlie each of them are fundamentally different. 
The thaumaturgic priest, the deputy of the gods, and the agent of 
angels and saints, armed with authority to bless and to curse, with 
his bunch of pass-keys to heaven swinging in his hand, is a mere 
instance of survival from savage times. Amidst existing savages, 
the power of this magician or medicine-man is always great in pro- 
portion to the density of their ignorance. The minister, on the other 
hand, a product of the Reformation, is a functionary for whom a 
place will be found for a long while in the world, and a place, too, 
which even those who style themselves philosophers may not be 
indisposed to see filled. It will be better, I think, when the world 
in general has reached the stand-point of the Quakers, and discards 
such functionaries altogether, seeing how liable they are to slip into 
priests. But this is a question for the Greek Kalends; and, mean- 
while, the minister, Episcopalian or Congregational, has his use. He 
is a person who makes it his profession, among other things, to 
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conduct those religious services which are essential to the happiness 
_ of so many people, and which, in the absence of a Choregus, or 
leader of some sort, would in certain cases be altogether given up, 
and, in others, be conducted in a slovenly and haphazard fashion. 
This is his principal though not, of course, his only office, and from 
this point of view he seems to resemble the modern Rabbi. In the 
case of the Jews the daily sacrifice has been taken away ; in that of 
the Protestants the notion has been given up. And in both cases, 
along with the sacrifice has gone the priest. 

But just as the Roman Catholic, or Greek, or Anglican priest 
exhibits unmistakable lineaments derived from his savage prede- 
cessors, so to the Protestant minister have become attached super- 
stitious notions derived from his predecessor, the priest. One of 
these notions was to be found till lately in the “indelibility of 
orders,” which, for aught I know, may still be a dogma of the 
English Church, but which has, at any rate, been practically given 
up by the voice of the nation expressed in Parliament. In 1870, 
Mr. Hibbert and the present writer succeeded in passing the Clerical 
Disabilities Bill, enabling a clergyman, after going through certain 
forms, to obtain the complete status of a layman. There are but few 
people who can know by experience what it is for a private member, 
not specially assisted by Government, to pass a bill through the 
House of Commons; for there are few such bills that are not 
stranded and shipwrecked, even if they escape being run down, by the 
way. In thesession I speak of, there were, if my memory serves me, 
altogether three (including our own) which became law. Franken- 
stein, in Mrs. Shelley’s ingenious novel, occurs to me as the nearest 
approach to a private member engaged in watching over his private 
bill. At all hours of the day and night he is summoned to look after 
the monster of his own creation. In this case Mr. Hibbert (to whose 
skilful pilotage the success of the measure was mainly due) was 
confronted by a compact band of ecclesiastical Tories, who thoroughly 
appreciated the importance of the principle at stake. So admirable 
was their discipline, that on one occasion they divided on motions of 
adjournment no less than eleven times in sharp succession, not indeed 
leaving off till, every man on that side having either moved or 
seconded the adjournment, their power of resistance was exhausted. 


Et la guerre cessa, faute de combattants ! 


The fray ended in broad daylight, the lamps having been put out. 
Again, at the close of the session, the remnant of the phalanx 
re-formed, with the view of waylaying the bill on its return from the 
Lords, and surreptitiously upsetting it on a motion to disagree with 
one of the Lords’ amendments. I succeeded, Mr. Hibbert having by 
that time left town, in carrying it in the two hundred and forty- 
fourth and last division that was taken that session. 
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I have alluded to this bill because it has a distinct bearing on the 
subject in hand. It was an emphatic repudiation on the part of the 
State of the priestly theory—the theory that, by taking orders, a man 
separates himself for ever from the bulk of his fellow-citizens—and 
an assertion of the principle that the ministry is a profession to be 
entered upon and laid aside like any other profession. It may be 
thought that it would have been more satisfactory to have made the 
profession itself no bar to a seat in Parliament. And if the Church 
were unconnected with the State, it is evident that it ought to be no 
bar. In that case, the rector of Southwark ought to be as eligible as 
Mr. Spurgeon now is, and the Archbishop of Canterbury should be 
placed on the same footing as Dr. Adler. But while the great prizes 
of the Church are distributed by Government, it is clear that such a 
state of the law would open the way to abuses or, to what is 
sometimes as bad, the fear of abuses. It is not the circumstance of 
a man being “in orders” that would constitute the objection here. 
The clergyman must be looked upon as a Government official of 
such a kind that, on the whole, it would be better if, while he retains 
the right to wear his uniform, he be deemed ineligible to the House 
of Commons. 

The good sense of the nation having virtually disposed of the 
indelibility of orders, there still remains in many minds a notion of 
the sanctity of the clerical profession, coupled with the idea 
that it is a necessary part of this sanctity to abstain from relaxations 
in themselves innocent, and, when used in moderation, profitable. 
As to the sanctity or sacredness of the clerical profession, in a certain 
sense, no objection can be offered to the use of the word. The man 
who conducts the religious services of a parish, and expounds to the 
Sunday-school children as much of the current theology as they can 
be made to understand, who visits the sick and the dying, and 
distributes his own and the squire’s charities, is engaged in a work 
which may very well be described as sacred—that of endeavouring to 
ameliorate, from his own point of view, the moral and often the 
physical condition of mankind. Yet it appears to me that the term 
might be equally applied to the calling of a surgeon, perhaps the only 
calling which is productive of unmixed benefit to mankind. I can 
conceive of no positions more sacred, none, that is to say, which can lay 
those who hold them under a deeper sense of responsibility to a higher 
Power, none, consequently, in which there can be a stronger 
obligation fo avoid even the appearance of evil, than those of the 
sovereign and prime minister of this country. Yet, by the way, the 
sovereign (who is, as everyone knows, the head of the Church) 
may breed and run race-horses with impunity, and so may the prime 
minister. No one ever heard of Lord Derby or Lord Palmerston | 
being censured on that account. But the sanctity attributed to the 
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minister of religion is, it will be said, of a different kind from this. 
I know that it is of a different kind, and I believe that it is of a 
spurious kind. That sanctity can be obtained or promoted by 
asceticism—and to abstain from innocent amusements is a form of 
asceticism—seems to me a mere superstition which has survived from 
old times. That a man can draw nearer to God by removing further 
from his fellow-men appears to me a false and vicious proposition. 
What this view, when pushed to an extreme, leads to, may be seen 
in the legends of saints, and the histories of friars, hermits, and 
other useless and unintentionally mischievous persons. I do not 
think that the view can be safely or successfully urged in any form 
by Protestants, because the argument, if pursued, either leads 
straight to sacerdotalism' or else to this—and indeed this is the 
point at which those who argue against what I call “clerical 
amusements” are almost invariably landed—that the amusements 
referred to are wrong for a clergyman from the fact of their being 
of doubtful propriety for every one else. This is virtually to 
concede all that I contend for, viz., that the standard for clergy and 
laity should be the same. I will directly consider this briefly, and 
also notice another class of so-called arguments, which are chiefly 
remarkable for the persistency with which intelligent men put them 
forward, apparently under the notion that they are really arguments, 
and not utterly beside the true question. And, in conclusion, I will 
just touch upon what seems to me the strongest position which can 
be taken up on the opposite side. 

First of all, it might be interesting to learn, with a little more 
exactness, what are the particular amusements from which the clergy 
should refrain. And, in approaching the matter, we are struck in 
limine by some of those singular inconsistencies which are an almost 
sure sign that unreflecting habit, or in other words prejudice, has 
been at work in framing laws on the subject. Many years ago, 
circumstances brought me a good deal into the society of Evan- 
gelicals; and I can very well remember that while shooting was 
looked upon by them as an odious amusement for a clergyman, 
fishing, to which I have already alluded, was viewed as a harmless 
recreation. I have stayed in houses where a minister of the gospel, 
who had been known to take up a gun for any other purpose than 
that of defending himself against the. blackbirds which molested his 


(1) As there has been some discussion about this word of late, I may be permitted to 
say that I use it here in the sense of “an undue exaltation of the clerical office.” 
Strictly speaking, I take sacerdotalism, or the sacerdotal theory, to be the theory of a 
priesthood, or collegium, enjoying a divine cominission ; as opposed to the theory of 
a body of men invested with certain functions by their fellow-men. The former is, of 
course, the doctrine of the Church of England, but like the doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession, with which it is connected, it is accepted only by the clergy (not indeed by 
all of them) and by clerically-minded laymen. 
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currants, would hardly have been asked across the threshold again ; 
yet it was not unusual for the clerical guests to turn out and fish in 
a stream which ran hard by. Everybody acquainted with Quaker 
literature knows that field-sports are disapproved by the society, yet 
as one of their most distinguished members, Mr. Bright, is constantly 
reported in the newspapers as being on his way to or from the 
pursuit of salmon, I must presume that salmon-fishing is not looked 
upon by the Quakers as a field-sport. An estimable Evangelical 
clergyman, who did not disapprove of the rod and line (if my 
memory serves me, he occasionally wielded them himself), once 
related to me how good Thomas Scott, the commentator, had, when a 
curate, been induced to give up shooting. A parishioner had one 
day come upon him as he was in the act of hitting a wounded rabbit 
across the neck, or otherwise despatching him, and it all at once 
occurred to him how ill it beseemed a clergyman to be putting 
animals to torture for his own amusement. I was too young at the 
time to venture to ask my informant whether putting a worm, 
“tenderly as if you loved him,” on a hook (as was then the common 
practice in country parts) was inflicting torture or not; or whether 
a fish, gasping out the remains of his life in agony on the grass, 
suffers, on the whole, less than the Reverend Mr. Scott’s rabbit? I 
think it was this gentleman’s wife who told me that “the apostles 
fished,” and that this furnished a sanction for the practice. Ridi- 
culous as this sounds, and of course is, it is worth while asking, in 
passing, whether the superior antiquity of fishing may not be one of 
the secrets of the vantage-ground which it holds as against shooting 
in some people’s estimation. Not only did the apostles practise it, as 
a means of livelihood, but the abbots and friars fished away for fun 
and for food all through the dark ages. It is an institution, so to 
speak, of great age, whereas shooting, and hunting in its present 
artificial form, are comparatively new things. If we conceive the 
possibility of the respective ages of these sports being reversed, if 
we conceive the apostles (as we surely may do, without wounding 
any one’s feelings) compelled to seek their livelihood by the use of 
guns instead of nets, and the taking of fish to be an invention of the 
middle ages, it is probable that many excellent persons would, now- 
adays, view without a twinge a party of their spiritual instructors 
trudging through the turnips, breech-loaders in hand, while all 
authority and spiritual influence over them would be at once parted 
with by the clergyman who ventured to throw a fly. 

Again, I think it cannot be disputed that religious people in the 
country are on the whole less shocked at a clergyman indulging in 
country sports than they are to hear of his indulging in any town 
amusement, such as a theatre or a ball; whereas in large towns the 
sentiment runs the other way. Indeed, many of the High Church 
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clergy, whose strongholds are the towns, will go to balls. This is 
only what might be expected. In both cases habit has been at work. 
What we see going on all around us cannot be so inexpressibly and 
unpardonably bad for any one. A practice about which we know 
nothing at all, except that we have got it into our heads that it is a 
vice, readily presents itself to us as a very terrible vice. 

However, let the reader choose for himself the particular amuse- 
ments from which he would exclude the clergy, but not the laity, 
and then let him proceed to account to himself, to give a real reason, 
for the distinction. A religious caste, whether it be of Brahmans or 
priests, bound to do certain trifling things and not to do certain 
other trifling things, is, I repeat, intelligible. For example, the 
Roman ‘priest must not marry—a prohibition which at once places 
him under a different moral law from the rest of his fellow-creatures; 
and a power which can enjoin celibacy on him can, it seems to me, 
enjoin anything else upon him, down to the clothes he is to wear, 
the food he is to eat, and the recreations he may permit himself. 
Here is a reason. But the case of the Protestant minister is entirely 
different. He is the product of a social want, just as much as the 
barrister and the butcher, and is subject to no restrictions save those 
which the law of the land imposes on him, and as the law of the 
land has imposed no restrictions on his amusements, it follows that 
he is at perfect liberty to indulge in such as may seem innocent to 
him, the question being, after all, one of propriety and taste. Now 
what can be urged against the propriety of certain relaxations on 
the part of clergymen? Nothing, as I venture to think, but a mere 
sentiment. And when arguments are adduced on behalf of the 
sentiment, they are always found to imply this—that the relaxa- 
tions themselves offer some objectionable features ; that grave doubts 
may be raised as to the propriety of their being indulged in by any 
one. “They are not suited to the character of a clergyman,” is what 
we hear; and when the meaning of this is fully brought out, “clergy- 
man” is found to mean a highly virtuous, humane, chaste, delicate 
man, a man who avoids scenes and pursuits by which he may be 
contaminated, a man acting up to a standard which is attainable by 
all, and should therefore be the standard of all. 

Try this on any particular case, and take shooting. Is there any 
moral objection of a general kind to shooting? It seems to me 
that there is only one objection of this kind which can be taken to 
it, and that a strong one, at any rate against battues and such 
butchery. “It is not right to take the lives of animals for mere 
amusement’s sake.’’ Now, if there be anything in this objection, it 
appears to me to apply to the squire as well as the parson. 

Take the case of hunting. Hunting, by the way, seems to me to 
differ somewhat from shooting in the fact that a number of people 
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set off in pursuit of an animal which is perfectly able to defend 
himself. If he cannot rush upon you, like the tiger, he- can inter- 
pose between you and him a number of ugly fences, gates, and 
brooks, and break your arms and legs and ribs before you have done 
with him, or, by breaking your neck, may chance to do for you. 
This is quite a different thing from standing in a ride and killing 
and mauling a number of creatures that are driven up to one, 
merely with a view of exhibiting one’s address. And if the 
slaughter of a fox adds to the health and improves the digestion 
of a number of people, as it certainly does in a way which perhaps 
no other sport could effect, I see no more objection to his slaughter 
than to that of a sheep or an ox for a kindred purpose. However, 
if, despite these considerations, fox-hunting be wrong, it is surely 
wrong for everybody. If it be risking one’s limbs without a suffi- 
cient equivalent, no one ought to risk his limbs without a sufficient 
equivalent. I remember, when I was a boy, hearing it urged that 
one reason why a clergyman should not indulge in this sport was 
that he put himself in the way of hearing bad language. This was 
doubtless the case in the days of Squire Western and his whips, and 
it is to be feared even at a still more recent period. But I do not 
think that in the present day oaths are more frequently heard in the 
hunting-field than on the cricket-ground. This would be a reason 
against ladies hunting; which, I am thankful to say, that in my 
neighbourhood they do in. considerable numbers. Perhaps their 
presence prevents the bad language. 

Similar observations apply to the theatre or opera as amusements. 
All the well-known objections which can be raised against these 
hold good in the case of every one who participates in them. If, 
for instance, the ballet is indelicate for a clergyman, it must be 
indelicate for every one concerned. And how about women? Is 
the standard of female delicacy to be put lower than that of clerical 
delicacy ? We sometimes hear such a remark as this, “ Fancy a 
clergyman summoned from laughing at Box and Cox to a death- 
bed!” Why not, provided there is nothing wrong in laughing at 
Box and Cor? And if there is, no one ought to be there. 
“But the frame of mind engendered by such an amusement is so 
entirely unsuited to the duty of administering consolation to the 
dying!” Supposing, however, a clergyman were engaged on a 
certain evening in laughing over “ Pickwick”’ with his children, or 
in acting a charade with them (and I presume there are few who 
would see harm here), and were then suddenly called to a death-bed, 
how about his “frame of mind’? The fact is, that the tension 
which some people would impose on a clergyman is impossible to 
human nature, and if possible, would make very bad clergymen. 
The passage from mirth to pursuits of the most serious character and 
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even to the profoundest sorrow is a passage which we are constantly 
compelled to make in this life; and nobody, when the situation is 
thus changed, has cause to regret the previous mirth, provided it 
has been of an innocent character. The layman who comes home 
from Box and Cox, and receives a telegram to the effect that his 
father is taken with a fatal seizure, does not, or ought not, to repent 
or blame himself for having been at the theatre just before; nor is 
he rendered unfit to attend on his father. To be sure, the case as to 
the regret would be different if he had had notice of his father’s 
impending seizure, or for some reason felt that he ought to have been 
at his side. And so with the clergyman. If he did not go to the 
theatre by way of relaxation in the course of his duties, but was 
neglecting some duty by being there, he was wrong. But then this 
is introducing an entirely different question. ° 

Take horse-racing. Here a strong instance of the difficulty of 
maintaining that an amusement is wrong for a clergyman without 
insinuating that it is wrong for a layman—of the difficulty that is 
of supporting the distinction at all—is furnished in a recent article 
of the Saturday Review. We are told that, “ If the turf simply con- 
sisted of a number of knaves preying upon each other, it would be a 
nuisance to be suppressed as soon as possible. The fact that it is 
still patronised by many men of undoubted honour is that which 
enables it to hold its ground. Therefore an honest man who keeps 
race-horses is encouraging an institution which is, to say the least, of 
a very doubtful character.” We are further told that, “If his (the 
clerical) profession is one which imposes on a man the duty of 
inculcating moral improvement, he cannot be excused for the 
negative merit of not actually doing wrong himself.” In other 
words, he ought to have nothing to do with the turf. Nor, if this 
be a true picture of the turf, ought any man of honour. A point 
is raised here upon which I am not called upon to pronounce an 
opinion, for it is not the question under discussion. That point is 
this: supposing a pursuit to be “at the least of very doubtful 
tendencies,” “threatening to become an unmixed nuisance,” and so 
forth, is it more improper for a clergyman to indulge in it than a lay- 
man? I do not say that it may not be more improper. People who 
disapprove of my Lord A. or the Duke of B. running a race-horse 
may be quite right in disapproving still more of the Rev. Mr. K. 
doing the same. This I say is quite a different thing. The question 
is, Can an amusement be perfectly innocent for a layman and yet at 
the same time objectionable for a clergyman? If the turf be indeed 
a scene from which every gentleman should withdraw, then certainly 
no clergyman should be found there. If a gentleman may still 
mix himself up with it without derogating from his gentiemanly 


* (1) October 17, 1874. 
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character, why not a clergyman? The writer of the article referred 
to is far too able a writer not to see the weakness of the distinction. 
«And yet,”’ he says, “ there is some difficulty in measuring the force 
of this distinction. Every man, clergyman or layman, is bound to 
protest, so far as opportunity serves, against the corruptions which 
he encounters.” ‘The question,’ he adds, ‘‘cannot be solved 
without inquiring into the true meaning of the clerical calling.” 
And so say I. In other words, those who see in it a priesthood may 
draw the distinction. Those who see in it a ministry will fail to do 
so, and will have to fall back upon mere sentiment, the most 
fallible of guides. 

I have referred to the objections against “clerical amusements ” 
(other than what may be called the priestly objection), which, when 
looked into, are found to involve disapproval more or less strong, or, 
to say the least, an uneasy suspicion of the amusements themselves. 
There is another class of objections to which I referred as being 
altogether beside the mark. So far as they are arguments at all, 
they are arguments not against the use by the clergy of certain ' 
amusements, but simply against their abuse, about which there can be 
no dispute whatever. Such is the familiar plea, “The clergyman 
ought not to have time for hunting and shooting, or for dancing and 
theatres.” This, by the way, must mean a clergyman on active 
duty, and Mr. King, having now resigned his livings, is doing quite 
right (at least as right as any one else) in breeding race-horses. And 
as to the clergy on active duty, what may be termed the religious 
objection is here entirely given up. It is conceded that if a clergy- 
man had time for hunting, shooting, &., then he might without 
impropriety hunt, shoot, &c. Now it might be conclusively shown 
that nine out of every ten clergymen (where hounds are kept) have 
time to hunt; and that nine out of every ten clergymen (where 
there are theatres) have time to go to the theatre; that is to say, 
that they have a certain margin of time not only available, but 
actually necessary, for innocent relaxation, and which, the innocence 
of these relaxations being conceded, they are at liberty to devote to 
them, as far as reason is here shown to the contrary, as much as to 
any other amusements. In other words, this “time”. argument is 
absurd. I will quote the passage in which the Saturday Review 
introduces this point :— 


‘“‘The objection to hunting, as far as it has any reasonable ground, rests 
upon the presumption that the amusement costs too much time and money to 
be compatible with active devotion to a profession; and so far it does not 
specially affect the clergy. A young barrister or doctor, who followed the 
hounds, when he ought to be sitting in court or attending at a hospital, would soon 
find his prospects injured; and the same remark applies in a stronger degree 
to the turf. A clergyman who has a sufficient margin of time and money to be 


able to attend to horse-racing, must be a very exceptional member of his 
profession.” 
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To deal with the last sentence first, and to be done with Mr. King, 
whose name I have so often taken, not I hope altogether in 
vain. What it affirms is strictly true, but not as it appears to me in 
the least to,the point. Supposing a clergyman ‘s.an exceptional 
member of his profession, and as a sufficient margin of money (as 
Mr. King had), what then? The inference is that he will be entitled 
to keep race-horses, unless it be alleged that in no case can he have a 
. sufficient margin of time. But a man may keep a much greater 
number of race-horses than Mr. King, as I have known over and over 
again, and yet not devote on an average an hour a day to them—not 
a fourth part of the time which many model country clergymen 
devote to their gardens. A daily stroll through the stables, a 
morning ride every now and then to the neighbouring downs to see 
the horses gallop, and an occasional trip to the race-course where they 
are to perform-—this comprises all the amount of time which I have 
known more than one country gentleman devote to his race-horses. 
The mere keeping of race-horses then need not be a moral offence on 
the part of a clergyman who can afford to do so, but the devoting to 
them of hours which should be spent on his duties will be an offence. 
This is to take up a position which no one denies. It is simply to 
say that abuse of an amusement:is bad for any one. If this abuse 
can be fixed upon any clergyman—f, as is adroitly slipped in in this 
article, “ he rubs shoulders for six days with all the vices which he 
denounces on the seventh ’”’—then let him stand convicted of excess. 
So of the other passages which I have underlined. A clergyman 
who hunts when he cannot afford to do so is as bad as any other man 
who does the same, or, if you like, worse. But suppose he can 
afford it? It may be said that there are few who can. Then there 
are few who ought to hunt,—that is all. This, however, does not 
apply to shooting in a moderate way, or to an occasional visit to the 
theatre. Again, a barrister who “hunts when he ought to be in 
court” (a way of putting it in which the question is entirely begged) 
will certainly lose practice. And, similarly, a parson who hunts, 
when he ought to be in his parish will most properly sink in estima- 
tion. But suppose the barrister hunts when he need not be in court, 
for instance, in the Christmas vacation? and suppose the parson 
hunts when he need not be in his parish ? Unless it be urged that 
the parson should never stir out of his parish, which, by the way, 
would be a splendid recipe for producing a large-minded class of men 
as popular guides! There may be cases, however, where it may be 
almost literally necessary to do this, just as there are barristers with 
large chamber practice who can scarcely get away from town at all. 
But writers in the London journals may rest assured that the average 
country parson is not so terribly put to it as all this. With very 
many of them the appalling difficulty is how to kill time. A man 
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of average intelligence cannot take a whole week to prepare a couple 
of sermons: cottagers no more than gentlefolk are fond of seeing 
the parson ‘perpetually thrusting his nose into their porches and 
kitchens; and in healthy localities people have a knack of seldom 
falling ill till they die at an immense age, and then frequently 
going off some fine day quite unexpectedly, after smoking a pipe. 
In the next parish to where I sit writing, the population of which 
figures in the Directory as 842, a few years ago no death occurred - 
from the Ist of January till the following November. 

The way in which this objection is usually argued is as follows, 
if we throw it into the form of ‘a syllogism :—“ People ought not to 
do what they can’t properly find time to do, Parsons can’t find time 
to be always hunting and shooting. Therefore parsons ought not 
to hunt and shoot in moderation.” 

That this question of “time ” is merely put forward for want of a 
better plea, and has nothing to do with the unreasoning prejudice 
of some people on this subject, is shown if we consider the case of 
cricket. In the county in which I live there are many clergymen 
who play at cricket with general approval, because with moderation ; 
and there are some clergymen who still follow the harriers, and 
sometimes the foxhounds, and occasionally take up a gun, and all 
this with equal moderation, who are yet not so universally approved. 
Yet in the case of those I am acquainted with, I have calculated that 
the time devoted by the sporting parsons to the chase and the gun is 
on the whole less than that devoted by the cricketing parsons to the 
bat and the ball. Again; no one says that a country clergyman 
with a small parish ought not to find time for writing books, or for 
cultivating astronomy or geclogy or botany, provided of course he 
does not neglect his parish. Yet the hours devoted to those pur- 
suits are often far in excess of those which the much-abused sporting 
parson gives to sport. No one will, I hope, suppose that I wish to 
compare one mode of spending one’s leisure hours with the other: 
the existence of the leisure hours is what I wish to point to. 

It appears to me that the strongest ground which can be taken 
up against clerical amusements is the old stumbling-block argument, 
that is to say, the argument that it is desirable, in some cases, to 
abstain from what is innocent in order not to offend certain innocent 
people. St. Paul has often been quoted here, but his eminently 
wise advice to the Romans and Corinthians has a very remote 
application, if any, to our particular case. Suppose a clergyman, to 
whom wine is not an absolute necessity, sent to minister in a parish 
peopled by teetotallers, and who should find all his influence 
destroyed and his ministrations rejected in consequence of the few 
glasses which he permits himself. Would it not be advisable to give 
them up? I think it might. If there were some object which I 
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had particularly at heart, and my wearing a blue necktie stood in 
the way of my success, I should give up the blue necktie. Only 
before giving in to prejudice—since no precise formula can be laid 
down—the circumstances of the particular case should be carefully 
considered—the strength and character of the prejudice, the quarter 
in which it is mainly felt, and other like matters. For nothing 
can be less advisable than to yield in what is innocent, for 
example to a few people who although they may make their voices 
loudly heard (as a few people banded together often can), yet are far 
from representing a general or permanent sentiment. I remember 
the time when the prejudice against clerical beards was by no means 
confined to Bishop Wigram ; but the clergy stood firm, the boldest as 
usual leading the way, and the prejudice has vanished. So of 
smoking. A few years ago I attended the opening of a Wesleyan 
chapel, and was pleased to see a number of Wesleyan ministers 
walking down the road which led to it, smoking their cigars. Forty 
years before, this would have been deemed scandalous. On the other 


hand, a clergyman who conscientiously believed that the Jewish’ 


sabbath was abrogated and who should attempt to set up a game of 
cricket on Sundays, between the services, would shock every one. 
The people, high and low, would believe, with a conscientiousness 
equal to his, that he was violating a divine command. Now I am 
not in a position to say whether the inhabitants of a back alley in 
London or Liverpool would shrink from the ministrations of a 
clergyman, or give less heed to them, on hearing that he had danced 
a few times in the course of the preceding twelvemonth, and taken 
his children to see a Christmas pantomime. My impression is that 
they would not, that the objection would come from a few of the 
inhabitants of squares and crescents: and I should be particularly 
loath to consult prejudice where it is least excusable. As for the 
country, my experience convinces me that a parson who indulges 
moderately in field-sports gains rather than loses influence with the 
villagers and cottagers. And, by the way, no class of persons are 
more ready to seize the difference between moderation and excess, to 
distinguish between a parson who is always at the tail of the hounds 
neglecting his parish, and the one who takes his two or three hours’ 
gallop twice a week by way of recreation. You will never persuade 
the hind, that the latter is doing any harm; his rustic life and 
associations prevent this. The people who will find fault are the 
squire’s evangelical wife and daughters, the inhabitants of a few 
neighbouring mansions and villas, perhaps the strict Nonconformist 
grocer or baker (whom the parson is surely not bound to consult in 
this matter), and a few of the adjacent parsons of the “ modern” type, 
who spend their leisure in cackling about and playing at croquet. 
Secure in the affections of his humble parishioners, the genial old- 
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fashioned rector or vicar will wisely neglect these people and their 
talk. I have known many country clergymen who gave their 
working hours to their parishes, and the time which could be fairly 
claimed, nay rather is imperatively demanded by nature, for relaxa- 
tion, to sport, and I cannot call to mind an instance where the 
removal or death of such a man has not caused profound sorrow 
among the poor. Zealous as may be his Evangelical or Ritualistic 
successor, you will hear from the common people, years afterwards, 
the lament which I heard a few days ago over a parson of the old 
stamp. ‘God bless him, sir! He be worth ten to one of them 
that’s here now.’’ Yet the people that were “here now” were an 
excellent man and his family of the Evangelical school. 

I am glad to find the Saturday Reviewer, at the close of his article, 
expressing, after all, some doubts about what he rightly describes as 
the “great social change” now taking place in this country, “the 
gradual differentiation of the clerical from the ordinary lay type,” 
in other words, the formation of a distinct priesthood, or sacerdotal 
caste. To my mind there are few figures more to be regretted than 
that of the old-fashioned parson, half clergyman, half country 
gentleman. The continued existence of such a character would be 
as great a safeguard against Nonconformist Popery on the one side 
as against Roman Popery on the other. A clergy of this type, 
modified by such changes as the present age might reasonably 
demand (among which I do not include the abandonment of almost 
all innocent recreations), would be a strength to the Church and a 
strength to the country. The change which is actually taking 
place appears to me as certainly a retrogression in the direction of 
barbarism as would be the gradual re-establishment of slavery: 
Indeed, with a priesthood will come a slavery of the very worst kind: 
and that a priesthood in some form must result from “ drawing a 
deeper line” between clergy and laity is plain. Yet public opinion 
is, as we see, still mischievously working at this line, and has not 
done with it yet; by public opinion I mean the opinion of upper 
and middle class society, for the agricultural labourers at any rate 
have had no voice in the matter. If the election of rector or vicar 
were vested in the latter, I will be bound that even now, if 
“society ”’ would only leave them to themselves, they would in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred elect a sportsman by a large majority over 
a modern priest. However, society—the people who have balances at 
their bankers, and for whom the daily papers are written —think, as 
a general rule, differently ; and it is very likely that they will 
ultimately carry the common people with them. This infallible 
society must execute a kind of war-dance round every specimen of 
the old school which it chances to light upon, We must have a set 
of clergy more and more marked off from other men, with a different 
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standard, higher attributes, loftier and nobler qualities; they must 
be too nice to hunt, too humane to shoot, too pure to dance, too 
fastidious to sit out a ballet, too shrinking and sensitive to course a 
hare or to draw a badger, too full of heavenly things to think of 
improving the breed of horses, too frightened of contamination to 
watch them run, and too much occupied, even if they were not too 
saint-like, to do any of these things; and when public opinion has 
constructed this exceptional being and respectfully shut the doors of 
the theatre and the ball-room in his face, warned him off the 
hunting-field and the race-course, relieved him of his gun and 
thrown his playing-cards out of window,—when it has emphatically 
told him ‘all these things that are innocent for us are wrong for 
you !”—-when it has banished him, in short, from one whole side of 
the world as a creature far too angelic to inhabit it, this same public 
opinion is astounded to find this exceptional being taking it at its 
word, and joining the ranks of those who, in their character of 
exceptional beings, claim exceptional powers, and seek to place 
themselves in a situation of superiority to a world for which they 
are pronounced to be too good and too holy. Yet nothing can 
be more natural. The more the, clergy are driven out of their 
top-boots, the more we shall see of them in chasubles and birettas. 
Banish them from the opera-stalls by all means, but do not be 
surprised to find them taking their seats at the confessional. Make 
it a crime to have anything to do with the improvement of horses, 
but do not be astonished if the next generation of your priests should 
be engaged in furthering a much more fatal enterprise—the deterio- 
ration of mankind. 
Joun DeLraware Lewis. 
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Tus book is one of great interest, and full of curious information. The 
writer was a man of good family and of high connections, who for a 
great number of years was not merely moving familiarly among the 
most fashionable set of London society, but was enjoying, moreover, 
the intimacy and confidence of many of the leading political men of his 
time, and was behind the scenes both of the pompous royal drama of 
the Court of George the Fourth, and of the burlesque afterpiece of his 
successor and brother. These great opportunities Mr. Greville has 
used unsparingly. He has recorded fully and frankly what he heard 
and saw among these hereditary governors of England ; and he has 
given us the contemporary comments and reflections of an acute 
observer. 

It is open for the critic to blame some of the means whereby this 
information was obtained ; and there may even, at the present time, 
be men in high positions who may read with some uneasiness that 
Mr. Greville learnt many entertaining, but undignified, details of the 
more intimate life of King George the Fourth from Batchelor, the 
valet, first of the Duke of York, and then of the King. If even a 
hero is no hero to a valet, it must be hard for those whose glory 
depends entirely on their position, and not on their personal qualities, 
to stand the test of this scrutiny of their private and domestic 
conduct. We imagine there are few royal or princely persons who 
have the instinct of the comedian sufficiently strong to put on, like 
Louis the Fourteenth, their wig of dignity before suffering any to see 
them. But though once or twice Mr. Greville has accepted, perhaps 
sought, information a little beyond the limits which a nicer and more 
scrupulous person would have set to himself, we are not disposed to 
blame him over severely. And the impression left upon the reader 
from these memoirs is, that the mind of the writer was clear, that he 
had the power of sifting truth from falsehood, and, on the whole, 
considering the gilded corruption with which his mind must have 
been familiar, he kept a higher tone of conviction, a greater sense of 
public duty, than would naturally be expected from one who had 
been appointed at the age of three years to be Secretary of the Island 
of Jamaica, with perpetual leave of absence, and with a deputy to do 
the work for which he was paid. In addition to this sinecure, Mr. 
Greville at an early age was secured the reversion of the office of 
Clerk to the Council, to which appointment he succeeded in-the year 
1821, at the age of twenty-seven. From one thus circumstanced we 


(1) Journals of the Reign of George IV. and William IV. By the late Charles C. 
F. Greville, Clerk of the Council in those Reigns. Longmans. 1874. 
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can hardly expect any fervent zeal for popular rights. To him 
“‘ everybody” means everybody whom he meets in the most exclusive 
set of London society. And yet we find indications in this journal 
that he was not so corrupted by his position and by his associates as 
not to see that outside of the charmed circle there was a world which 
ought to be taken into some consideration. Thus, in 1820, at the 
time of the proceedings against Queen Caroline, we find him writing 
as follows :— 

‘The Duke of Portland [his uncle] told me that he conversed with the Duke 
of Wellington upon the subject, and urged, as one of the reasons why this bill 
should not pass the House of Lords, the disgrace that it would entail upon the 
King by the recrimination that would ensue in the House of Commons. His 
answer was, ‘ that the King was degraded as low as he could be already.’ The 
vehemence with which they pursue this object produces a corresponding 
violence in their language and sentiments. Lady Harrowby, who is usually 
very indifferent upon political subjects, has taken this up with unusual eager- 
ness. In an argument which I had with her the day before yesterday she said, 
that if the House of Lords was to suffer itself to be influenced by the opinions 
and wishes of the people, it would be the most mean and pusillanimous 
conduct ; and that, after all, what did it signify what the people thought or 
what they expressed, if the army was to be depended upon? I answered that I 
never had expected that the day would come when I should be told that we 
were to disregard the feelings and wishes of the people of this country, and to 
look to our army for support.” (Vol. i., p. 37.) 

There are plenty of indications scattered throughout these journals 
that Mr. Greville found his life, attractive as it Would seem to super- 
ficial observers, unsatisfactory and unworthy. To enjoy all the ease 
of wéalth with none of its duties or responsibilities; to be able to 
gratify to the full one of the most expensive tastes a man can have, 
that for racing; to skim the cream of the choicest society ; to be 
intimate with whatever there was of beauty, wealth, wit, wisdom, 
and power ; to pass from town to country, and from country back to 
town—one unbroken round of enjoyment; to know intimately the 
secret springs and wheels of political action; to be consulted by 
leaders on both sides, and to know that his judgment was valued, 
and that his word had weight—all these things were the life-long 
possession of Mr. Greville. They were his because, like Beaumarchais’s 
nobleman, he had taken the trouble to be born. 

And yet, judging from these journals, he does not appear to have 
been a happy man. A sense of inferiority when he met the brilliant 
wits of Holland House; a sense of misspent time when he thought 
of the vast knowledge and untiring social activity of men like 
Brougham, Macintosh, and Macaulay ; a doubt sometimes piercing 
through the artificial enchantments of the Castle of Indolence in 
which he dwelt—all these, and a “little grain of conscience which 
made him sour,” continued to make the cup of pleasure taste bitter 
even when sweetened to the utmost; it showed him a glimpse of a 
higher life and nobler aims, with which his own-life was too much 
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at variance for him to be able either clearly to apprehend, or stead- 
fastly to pursue them. 

Had he had fair play, Mr. Greville might have done something to 
increase the sum of human happiness, and to adjust the faulty condi- 
tions of human society with the demands of social improvement. 
That he was capable of generous aspirations and of sympathy with 
justice may be seen not only in this book, but also in a striking work 
published by him in 1845, “The Past and Present Policy of England 
towards Ireland.” That book, though a sketch, shows a mind capable 
of historical research, and a heart aglow with indignation at the 
weary record of corruption and injustice of which Irish history is full. 
Mr. Greville was evidently not the slave of any ecclesiastical system, 
and with reference to Ireland, his freedom from Church prejudice 
enabled him to see clearly the necessity for putting down Orange 
ascendancy. He was capable even of appreciating and admiring the 
great Irish leader, Daniel O’Connell, to an extent most unusual 
among men of his class and time, to whom O’Connell was far more 
hateful than even Mr. Bright was to the Tories and exclusive Whigs 
of fifteen years ago. But the standpoint of Mr. Greville prevented 
his seeing further than the horizon of aristocracy. In fact, though 
his own memoirs contain the most contemptuous exposure of the 
weakness and corruption of our boasted system, yet he could not 
contemplate without horror the substitution of a government appeal- 
ing frankly to popular support, instead of resting principally on the 
influence of great families. 

When Catholic Emancipation was in question he sympathized 
with it most heartily, and he is most outspoken in his censures of 
the high Tory Protestant party led by the Duke of Cumberland 
and by Lord Eldon. But in the question of Reform he was for 
compromise ; and though he felt that the old state of things could 
neither be defended nor maintained, yet he would gladly have seen 
a more timid measure passed than the one which became law. After 
the passing of the Reform Bill he at once begins to gravitate 
towards Peel, as the leader in whom he has most confidence; and 
though Peel’s coldness and self-seeking repelled him, while he found 
much more to attract him in such men as Lord Melbourne, yet he 
clearly shows that his natural place was in what we may call the 
Right Centre of English politics, among the men who are too 
clear-sighted to waste time in lamentations over lost causes, but who 
will do their utmost still to keep up that temperate inequality, 
that bourgeois oligarchy, which is the present character of what 
calls itself the Tory, the Conservative, or the Constitutional party. 
One passage, illustrating Mr. Greville’s point of view, may be 
quoted. Speaking of the manner in which Catholic Emanci- 
pation. was carried, he says:—‘ There is this evil in the history 

of the measure, that a blow will have been given to the reputa- 
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tion of public men in general which will, I strongly suspect, 
have an important, though not immediate, effect upon the 
aristocratic influence in this country, and tend remotely to increase 
the democratic spirit which exists.” (Vol. i., p. 168.) 

Such being the character of the writer, we propose to illustrate 
from his book the movement of parties and the character of the 
governors to whom England was subject in the time of George the 
Fourth and William the Fourth ; and since living statesmen are still 
able to keep the veil over the hidden methods of their adminis- 
tration,— 


‘¢ Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.” 


Politically the memoirs divide themselves into several periods, in 
which distinct political questions occupied a prominent position. 
The first period, at the accession of George the Fourth, is associated 
with the conjugal complaints of that model husband against her who 
was probably best described by the Quaker, as “ good enough for 
thy King, but not good enough for thy Queen.” The second 
period is that of Catholic Emancipation. Before the third great 
period we have an account of the author’s Italian tour, which 
completes the first volume. The second volume is almost entirely 
taken up with the great Reform struggle. The third volume, 
after ambling for a hundred pages or so through the history of the 
first Reform governments of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, 
brings us to the great conflict between the Whigs and the King, 
which ended in the establishment of Lord Melbourne’s second 
administration. After this fourth political agitation the book takes 
us on to the accession of the Queen, at which point the memoirs 
cease for the present. 

Besides many interesting details concerning these four important 
phases of English political and constitutional history, we find in 
these journals vivid portraits and lively sketches of many men 
whose names are familiar to all educated people. The two Kings 
are drawn in such a way that very little divinity is left to hedge 
them. The Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Cumberland, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Grey, Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Brougham, the late Lord Derby, and many more, are passed in review, 
and the portraits, if not always flattering, are, at any rate, likenesses 
of some mood of the originals. 

In a work so full of matter one may dip at random and be sure 
to bring up something illustrative ; perhaps the chronological method 
will be the best for calling the attention of the reader to some of 
the incidents recorded here. 

On the 4th August, 1818, we find the first mention of the Duke 
of York. This prince, though unable to pay his debts (we find that 
some of his Newmarket debts remained unpaid at the accession of 
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William the Fourth), kept up a racing establishment which, subse- 
quently was entrusted to the management of Mr. Greville. The Duke 
of York, who was once, for the misfortune of England, entrusted with 
a military expedition, appears from this journal to have hated the 
Duke of Wellington, because he was preferred to him for the com- 
mand of our forces in Portugal. He is principally remembered 
now for his debts and for the scandalous sale of commissions by his 
mistress, Mrs. Clark, in 1809, to which there was evidence to show 
that he was privy, though naturally the Parliament of those days 
shrank from pressing home the conviction. Yet we are reminded 
on reading this journal that such a man, of tarnished reputation, 
both in public and in private, was treated as a political oracle by the 
high Tory Orange party, and that his fanatical speech against 
Catholic Emancipation was printed in letters of gold and widely 
circulated among the so-called “ Protestants” of 1828. After his 
death his brother, George the Fourth, paid some of his debts, and 
adopted out of deference to his memory his bitterest zeal for Orange 
ascendancy. The nation did its share of posthumous honour by 
erecting the hideous column which still disfigures Waterloo Place. 
Let us look now at a glimpse of the life which this illustrious 
person led. In 1819 the Duke of York received £10,000 a year as 
custos persone to the insane King. In August of the same year we 
find Mr. Greville noticing (vol. i., p. 22) the state of affairs at 
Oatlands, where the Duke lived :— 

‘* An immense party; the Duchess wished to have it prolonged, but there 
were no funds. The distress they are in is inconceivable. When the Duchess 
came down there was no water in the house. She asked the reason, and was _ 
informed that the water came by pipes from St. George’s Hill, which were ~ 
stopped up by sand, and as the workmen were never paid they would not clear 
them out. She ordered the pipes to be cleared and the bills brought to her ; 
which was done. On Thursday there was a great distress, as the Steward had 


no money to pay the tradespeople; and the Duke was prevailed upon with 
great difficulty to produce a small sum for the purpose. The house is nearly 


in ruins.” 

On February 14, 1820, we find George the Fourth at variance 
with his Cabinet on the question whether Queen Caroline should be 
prayed for in the Liturgy. The discussion reminds us of Denman’s. 
rejoinder, that whether she was prayed for as Queen or not, she 
would at any rate be prayed for among those who are desolate and 
oppressed. The way the first gentleman of Europe was supposed to: 
behave to his Cabinet appears on p. 25 :— 


‘The ministers had resigned last week because the King would not hear 
reason on the subjoct of the Princess. It is said that he treated Lord Liverpool 
very coarsely, and ordered him out of the room. The King, they say, asked 
him if he knew to whom he was speaking. He replied, ‘ Sir, I know that I am 
speaking to my Sovereign, and I believe I am addressing him as it becomes 
a loyal subject to do.’ To the Chancellor he said, ‘My Lord, I know your con- 
science always interferes, except where your interest is concerned.’ ” 
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While the King was striving to degrade the wife whom his 
brutality had driven to the loose life with which he charged her, he 
was not for a moment denying himself any of those indulgences 
which appeared to him venial if not lawful for a king, though capital 
offences in a queen. We read on June 4, 1820 (p. 27), that the 
King was at the cottage (a small residence close to Virginia 
Water), and that Lady Conyngham was with him, “looking re- 
markably well of a morning, her complexion being so fine.” The 
Ascot races were going on, and the King was attending them. On 
Friday the Sultana is tired, and will not go; the King accordingly 
stays at home. “It was supposed that Lady Conyngham’s family 
—her son and brother—had set their faces against her connection 
with the King, but Lord Mount Charles [her son] was at the 
cottage, and Denison [her brother] was at the levée, and very well 
received.”” We shall find throughout the journals plenty of refer- 
ences to the favours and profits which the husband and son of the 
mistress, gained by the position of their wife and mother. Mean- 
while, the Queen comes to London on the 6th of June from the 
Continent, and the whole town is in an uproar. The mob by a little 
confusion of chronology breaks the windows of Lady Hertford, the 
King’s late mistress, and spares those of Lady Conyngham. Of this 
lady we shall read plenty as we go through the journals. She early 
began to exercise her influence, and under the head of May 2, 
1821 .(p. 45), we find recorded the edifying history of the first 
rise in the Church of Mr. Sumner, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 
It is well known that this mild and judicious prelate was tutor to 
the son of the King’s mistress, and the young man having been in 
danger of forming a mésalliance, and so corrupting the pure stream 
which he had inherited from his parents, the tutor, with prompt 
presence of mind, threw himself into the gap, and married the 
lady, a thoroughly respectable Swiss, but not worthy to mingle with 


these favourites of royalty. Mr. Greville shall tell the rest of the 
story himself. 


‘‘ When the canonry of Windsor became vacant, Lady Conyngham asked 
the King to give it to Mr. Sumner, who had been Mount Charles’s tutor. The 
King agreed; the man was sent for, and kissed hands at Brighton. A letter 
was written to Lord Liverpool to announce the appointment. In the mean- 
time Lord Liverpool had sent a list of persons one of whom he should recom- 
mend to succeed to the vacancy, and the letters crossed. As soon as Lord 
Liverpool received the letter from Brighton, he got into his carriage and went 
down to the King to state that, unless he was allowed to have the distribution 
of this patronage without any interference, he could not carry on the Govern- 
ment, and would resign his office if Sumner was appointed. The man was only 
a curate, and had never held a living at all. The King ‘chanta palinodie,’ 
and a sort of compromise was made by which Lady Conyngham’s friend was 
withdrawn, and the King begged it might be given to Dr. Clarke; to which 
appointment Lord Liverpool consented, although he did not approve of him. 
He did not, however, wish to appear too difficult.” 
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In the note to this passage we are reminded that this dispute 
was a very serious one, and one which set the King against Lord 
Liverpool ever after, so that his objection to Canning’s entering 
the Cabinet was partly that it was particularly desirable to Lord 
Liverpool. So that great political combinations in English history 
were impeded é:a tas Natkaorpias. 

Though Mr. Sumner missed his promotion this time, he was not 
forgotten, and soon after the same female influence made up to him 
three and fourfold compensation for his disappointment, so that by 
the time he died it has been calculated that he must have received 
something like eight hundred thousand pounds of public money in 
the various church dignities which he held; to say nothing of the 
vast patronage which in so long a life fell to his share. Truly the 
devout advocates of the union of Church and of State may be 
proud of a constitution of their Church which enabled such a 
patroness as Lady Conyngham to convert her complaisant dependent 
into a right reverend father in God. 

We have cause to rejoice when we read of the career of her 
whom the King delighted to honour, that this generation has 
been spared the open scandals of the past, and that if corruption 
and intrigue still determine political and ecclesiastical promotion, 
and if men in high places fall short of the standard which their 
positions demand, yet that rank abuses, such as flourished fifty years 
ago, dare not flaunt in the open day. How things went on at the 


time of which we are writing may be seen by the following passages 
(vol. i., p. 46) :— 


‘*Lady Conyngham lives in one of the houses in Marlborough Row. All : 
the members of her family are continually there, and are supplied with horses, 
carriages, &c,, from the King’s stables. She rides out with her daughter, but 
never with the King, who always rides with one of his gentlemen. They 
never appear in public together. She dines there every day. Before the 
King comes into the room, she and Lady Elizabeth join him in another room, 
and he always walks in with one on each arm. She comports herself entirely 
as mistress of the house, but never suffers her daughter to leave her. She has 
received magnificent presents, and her daughter the same, particularly the 
mother has strings of pearls of enormous value. The other night Lady Bath 
was coming to the Pavilion after dinner; Lady Conyngham called to Sir William 
Keppel and said, ‘ Sir William, do desire them to light up the saloon’ (this saloon 
is lit by hundreds of candles). "When the King came in she said to him: ‘Sir, 
I told them to light up the saloon, as Lady Bath is coming this evening.’ The 
King seized her arm, and said with the greatest tenderness; ‘Thank you, 
thank you, my dear; you always do what is right; you cannot please ‘me so 
much as by doing everything you please—everything to show that you are 


mistress here.’ ” 

How thoroughly she was mistress may be seen by the fact that we 
soon after (p. 48) find her in possession of a sapphire which belonged 
to the Stuarts, and was given by the Cardinal York to the King. He 
gave it to Princess Charlotte, and when she died, desired to have 
it back, Leopold being informed it was a crown jewel. Soon after 
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this, the husband of Lady Conyngham receives the title of marquis, 
and the husband’s son, we learn, supplants Lord Bloomfield in the 
favour of his mother’s lover :— 


AnpoBopos Bacrrevs eer dutridavorw dvarceis: 


In order to dispose once for all of this episode we may notice two 
more passages (vol. i., p. 207) :— 


‘‘In fhe meantime the influence of Knighton (the King’s secretary) and 
that of Lady Conyngham continue as great as ever; nothing can be done but 
by their permission, and they play into each other’s hands. Knighton opposes 
every kind of expense, except that which is lavished on her. The wealth she 
has accumulated by savings and presents must be enormous. The King con- 
tinues to heap all kinds of presents upon her, and she lives at his expense. 
They do not possess a servant, even Lord Conyngham’s valet-de-chambre is 
not properly their servant. ‘They all have situations in the King’s household, 
from which they receive their pay, while they continue in the service of the 
Conynghams. ‘They dine every day while in London at St. James’s, and when 
they give a dinner it is cooked at St. James’s and brought up to Hamilton 
Place in hackney coaches and in machines made expressly for the purpose. 
There is merely a fire lit in their kitchen for such things as must be heated on 
the spot. A more despicable scene cannot be exhibited than that which the 
interior of our Court presents—every base, low, and unmanly propensity, with 
selfishness, avarice, and a life of petty intrigue and mystery.” 


Such was the life of the pair. One scene more, before we drop the 
curtain on this the last royal mistress, so far, in English history, 
(vol. ii., p. 31) during the last illness of the King:— 


‘Lady Conyngham and her family went into his room once a day; till his 
illness, he always used to go and sit in hers. It is true that last year, when she 
was so ill, she was very anxious to leave the Castle, and it was Sir William 
Knighton who, with great difficulty, induced her to stay there. At that time 
she was in wretched spirits, and did nothing but pray from morning till night. 
However, her conscience does not seem ever to have interfered with her ruling 
passion—avarice, and she went on accumulating. During the last illness 
waggons were loaded every night and sent away from the Castle, but what 
their contents were was not known, at least Batchelor did not say. All 
Windsor knew this.” 

So much for the real character of that life of splendour which the 
ignorant admire. Such was the strain to which the institution of 
royalty was put in this country forty or fifty yearsago. Such being 
the mistress of George the Fourth, he himself does not appear any 
better in these journals. Those who would know the details of his 
private life and character may refer to vol. i., pp. 143-4, pp. 154-5, 
and pp. 189-90; we will not dwell more minutely on the unsavoury 
spectacle. 

In vol. i., p. 74, we read that in Mr. Greville’s opinion, “it is not 
possible for any man to have a worse opinion of another than the 
Duke of York had of George the Fourth.” As an instance of his 
paltry meanness and disregard for the public service it appears that 
a protégé of the Duke of York having, in the course of his duty 
as head of the Board of Works, made some inquiries about the 
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removal of some property, the King resented this as a personal 
insult, and to be revenged on the Duke refused to allow a regiment 
to be moved from Windsor when the public service required it. 
The whole of his conduct during the passing of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was most pitiful. On the death of Lord Liverpool he made 
every effort to escape the necessity of accepting Canning as his 
Prime Minister. At length he found himself compelled to submit to 
this. Canning, however, found himself immediately deserted by 
some of the Tories and forced to lean on Whig support. Had he 
lived, he probably would have passed Catholic Emancipation, though 
we may doubt whether the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
would have seen as clearly the necessity of that measure if out of 
office, as they were forced to do by official responsibility in the 
following year. But with so shuffling and untruthful a King as 
George the Fourth, Canning would have had much less chance of 
success than the Duke of Wellington. Had Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington been out of office, the King would have believed that 
he still had a reserve of parliamentary support, even should he 
break with Canning ; and no doubt the Duke of Cumberland, Lord 
Eldon, and the others of the same faction would have been able to 
bring still more pressure to bear. What makes this intriguing and 
insincerity on the part of George the Fourth the more offensive is, 
that there was no deep-seated conviction in him as there was in his 
father. To spend money which was not his, and which he did not 
pay, to invent coats, to build palaces, to be surrounded with flatterers, 
were the serious occupations of his life. His opposition to Catholic 
Emancipation merely represented his weakness and the force of the 
pressure of his Tory entourage. 
In vol. i., p. 101 we read— 


‘« As to the King, he seems desirous of leading a quiet life and disposing of 
all patronage; public measures and public men are equally indifferent to 
him. The Duke of Wellington, who knows him well, says he does not care a 
farthing about the Catholic question; but he does not like to depart from the 
example of his father and the Duke of York, to which they owed so much of 
their popularity. His conduct is entirely influenced by selfish considerations, 
and he neither knows nor cares what measures the exigencies of the country 
demand.” 

About this time (July 25, 1827) we read (p. 102) that the King 
‘“‘has taken from Prince Leopold the plate that was given, or as they 
now say lent, to him on his marriage. The Chamberlain sent to Sir 
R. Gardiner for it in the Prince’s absence, and he refused to give it 
up without his Royal Highness’s orders; but the Prince, as soon as 
he heard of it, ordered it to be sent to the Chamberlain.” 

There is a passage at page 104 which should be recommended to 
the notice of those who are not entire believers in our system of 
secret diplomacy, nor in the propriety of a large fund of secret- 
service money. It appears that this fund was employed in getting 
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up the case against Queen Caroline. It appears that Lord Stewart 
and Lord Castlereagh were in a conspiracy to hoodwink the Parlia- 
ment, to which they were responsible, by concocting false despatches 
at variance with their genuine correspondence. So fully did 
Metternich understand this, that it was not till a long time after 
Canning’s accession that Metternich could believe that the latter was 
sincerely opposing the views of the Holy Alliance ; he still thought 
he was acting a part in order to keep the House of Commons quiet. 

Somewhat nearer our own time we remember the celebrated case 
of the Affghan despatches, where Sir Alexander Burne’s despatches 
were so garbled as to convey to the House of Commons an impression 
contrary to the meaning of the writer. There the falsification was 
in the Foreign Office and not in the Envoy; but we are not even 
now secure that Parliamentary papers give any faithful account of 
what really passes between Ministers at home and our representatives 
abroad. 

In January, 1828, Mr. Greville met Brougham at Panshanger, 
and seems to have been quite dazzled by his brilliancy and talents. 
His character he rates very low. When Lord Campbell’s lives of 
Brougham and Lyndhurst were published, newspaper critics were 
loud in condemnation of Lord Campbell and in praise of the other 
two. Lord Lyndhurst does not figure so prominently in this journal, 
though where he is mentioned he is not spoken of with any great 
respect ; but of Lord Brougham Mr. Greville speaks very fully, and 
has quite as low an opinion of him as ever Lord Campbell had. On the 
whole, great as were the services which Lord Brougham rendered to 
many good causes, we must conclude that Mr. Greville has rated the 
personal character of the man at its true worth. Mr. J. S. Mill, 
who was as fitted to judge as any man of what was the real contribu- 
tion that Lord Brougham had made to the causes which he had 
espoused, tells us— 


‘* Lord Brougham has fought both frequently and effectively on the people’s 
side; but few will assert that he often was much in advance of them, or. fought 
any up-hill battle in their behalf. Even in the days of his greatest glory it 
was remarked that he seldom joined any cause until its first difficulties were 
over, and it had been brought near to the point of success by labourers of 
deeper earnestness and more willing to content themselves without indiscrimi- 
nate applause.” (Mill, ‘‘ Dissertations and Discussions,” vol. ii., p. 337.) 


How imperfectly the modern theory of the Constitution, that the 
King should choose his Ministers in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority of the House of Commons, worked in the reign of 
George the Fourth, how much room there was, not only for the 
intrigues of great lords, but for the personal preference of the King, 
and even for the dictation of foreign Courts, appears frequently in 
these journals. In the contemporary memoirs published by the 
Duke of Buckingham, we read that, in Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, 
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Mr. Charles Wynn was admitted as the representative of the Duke of 
Buckingham (‘“ Memoirs of the Court of George the Fourth,” vol. ii., 
p- 10). The Duke of Wellington writes to the Duke of Buckingham, 
Oct. 4, 1823, “When the connection between your family and the 
Government was formed, C. Wynn was considered its representative 
in the Cabinet.””’ The Duke of Buckingham was desirous of enter- 
ing the Cabinet, and he is told pretty plainly that one is enough for 
his family, and if he comes in C. Wynn must go out; to which he 
rejoins that if he is not put into the Cabinet at the first favourable 
opportunity, he cannot give the Government his support. Bargain- 
ing with great peers no doubt still goes on, though perhaps the 
parties to the negociation do not always write out plainly what both 
sides understand. In Mr. Greville’s Journal, vol. i., p. 132, we have 
an instance of foreign intrigue working upon royal preferences :— 
“In the middle of all this (the formation of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Government in 1828) Madame de Lieven (the Russian ambassadress) is supposed 
to have acted with great impertinence, if not imprudence, and to have made 
use of the access she has to the King to say all sorts of things against the Duke 
and the present Government. Her dislike to the Duke has been increasing 


ever since that cessation of intimacy which was caused by Canning’s accession 
to power, when she treated him very unciyilly in order to pay court to 


Canning.” ! 

As to the influence of the King in determining who should be his 
Ministers, according to his personal preference, it is well known 
that Mr. Canning was resolved to break this down, and became 
Prime Minister in the teeth of the hostility of the King. We shall 
find the battle fought out with much more desperation by William 
the Fourth against Lord Melbourne and the Whigs, when Sir Robert, 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington gave him all the help of the Tory 
party in his intrigue. On that occasion the question was finally 
decided, and a great constitutional principle was firmly established, 
that the House of Commons, and not the King, either by himself or 
in combination with the House of Lords, can choose the Prime 
Minister, so that the Ministers became virtually the Ministers of the 
nation, though still nominally the Ministers of the Crown. Of course 
we cannot doubt that even to-day there is room for Court intrigue in 
exalting or abasing the minor members of an Administration; but 
we do not believe that at the present day the hostility of the 
Sovereign could exclude any man of first-class political importance 
from the Cabinet, much less from the premiership. 

Catholic Emancipation was passed by the Tories in such a manner 
as to do the least amount of good compatible with the concession of 
an act of justice. Wellington and Peel plotted secretly to do, 
without approving of it,that which they had hitherto prevented 
others from doing, and on the eve of their own defection insulted 

(1) See also Mdme, de Lieven’s “ Intrigues,’’ vol. i. p. 180. 
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and dismissed their Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Anglesea, for 
countenancing openly the cause which they were espousing secretly. 
Twice again on great occasions have the Tories acted in a similar 
way—excusably in the case of the repeal of the Corn Laws, but 
with the same want of principle in the case of the last Reform Bill. 
Indeed, the Duke of Wellington was less blamable than Lord 
Derby, who avowedly called his measure a leap in the dark, who 
boasted that he did it to dish the Whigs, and because his party were 
clamorous for the sweets of office, and he did not like to keep them 
in the cold shade of Opposition. The Duke of Wellington, much 
as he despised George the Fourth personally, had a sense of loyalty 
to. his office, which made him willing to sacrifice his own honour, 
rather than expose the King to the mortification of having to accept 
not only Catholic Emancipation, but also the hateful imposition of 
a Whig Cabinet. While condemning, therefore, the Duke’s prin- 
ciple of action, we can recognise that there was some kind of 
principle in it— 
‘* His honour, rooted in dishonour, stood, 
And faith, unfaithful, kept him falsely true.” 

But since it was no sense of public duty, but merely the desire to 
serve the King, which led the Duke of Wellington to pass this 
measure, he set himself to remove all grace from his submission, and 
to let the Irish see that they had their own resolution and the fears 
of the Tory party to thank, and not any sense of justice, for this 
admission of their claims. 

Though the Clare election had proclaimed with a voice of thunder 
the power of the Catholic Association and the uprising of the Irish 
people, or rather because the overthrow of the Tory party and of 
Orange ascendancy had come from the Clare election, it was deter- 
mined to humiliate O’Connell by refusing to recognise his right, 
having been already elected, to take the oaths in a way which was 
henceforward to be legal to all Catholics. His election had been 
perfectly legal. The impediment to his taking his seat was the oath 
- which followed the election. Nevertheless O’Connell was affronted 
by being forced to go back to his constituents. The people of 
Ireland were disfranchised in a wholesale manner because their 
recent action had shown that they were capable of voting inde- 
pendently ; and a sham assertion of authority was made by the 
pretended dissolution of the Catholic Association, which the 
Ministers had not dared to touch while it was fighting against them. 
What the Orange party of that time was, in deference to whom 
these contemptible exhibitions of petulancy were put into the bill, 
may be judged from the fact that they made the Duke of Cumber- 
land their leader ; a man who, had he not been a royal duke, would 
have been excluded from all decent society; of whom Georgethe Fourth 
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said, “There never was a father well with his son, or husband with his 
wife, or lover with his mistress, or a friend with his friend, that he 
did not try to make mischief between them.” Mr. Greville relates 
an incident of this man, in relation to Lady Lyndhurst, which will 
give those who read it a notion of what he could be capable of, 
though they may shrink from giving credence to it when they 
consider the positions of the persons engaged and the Duke’s age. 

In 1830 Mr. Greville made a tour in Italy, to which he had long 
looked forward, his remarks upon which will be found worth 
reading, but we pass them over in order to get on to the political 
events which give the chief interest to his journal. On his way to 
England Mr. Greville was met by the news of the death of George 
the Fourth, and when he came to London he found the late King 
forgotten, or only remembered for his vices. All were looking with 
the usual feelings of expectation towards the new King, whose 
character was a marked contrast to that of the last. As undignified 
as George the Fourth was polished, as good-natured and simple as his 
brother had been selfish and worldly, King William by his manners 
impressed those accustomed to the old court with a sense of bur- 
lesque which comes out in several anecdotes of these Journals. But 
in substantial matters, as opposed to deportment, the change for the 
better was immense. The Duke of Wellington was able to dispose 
at one audience of business which formerly had taken days. The 
King was delighted with his new popularity and importance, but 
does not seem to have been spoilt by it. A respectable old admiral . 
is Mr. Greville’s description of him, and such a character was a great 
improvement on what had gone before. It is true we are reminded 
many times of those whom Mr. Greville, in plain speech, calls the: 
King’s bastards. But of all unlawful princely connections that of 
William the Fourth was the most venial. Prevented by the Royal 
Marriage law from marrying freely, he chose for his companion Mrs. 
Jordan, and led a domestic life with her for many years. He was 
never taxed with licentiousness nor with falseness, and can hardly be 
blamed for the irregularity of the connection since he was unable to 
obtain a legal sanction for what he did. We need not find fault 
with him if he used the salaried sinecures of his court to provide for 
his illegitimate children. Perhaps these offices were less mischievous 
when so used, than as bribes to peers to give their political support to 
an Administration. Had William the Fourth had more mental power 
and more stability of character he would have made a good king; as it 
is, by contrast with his two predecessors, he must be considered a 
creditable one. When the successful French Revolution of 1830 
gave the needed impulse to the reforming spirit at home, 
William the Fourth was intoxicated by the excitement and pleasure of 
popularity, and, on Lord Grey becoming Prime Minister, he went 
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with him for a time in the character of a patriot and reforming 
King. He and his Premier both soon became afraid of the spirit they 
had encouraged ; and before the Reform Bill became law, William 
the Fourth was quite cured of his tendencies to Liberalism, and 
Lord Grey, in spite of the terrors of his imperious son-in-law, Lord 
Durham, had begun to feel that “he must stand by his order.” 
When we remember, too, that the Queen and all the King’s children 
were using their influence daily in favour of Toryism, we cannot be 
surprised if the weak old King gave way to a pressure which urged 
him in the direction to which he himself inclined. We may 
condemn from the modern standpoint the sudden and arbitrary dis- 
missal of Lord Melbourne on the death of Lord Spencer; but William 
the Fourth was brought up in another school of politics, and it is 
not he, but Sir Robert Peel, who is most to be condemned for aiding 
in an intrigue which sought to set aside the principles of modern 
representative government. Any one who reads Sir Robert Peel’s 
memoirs, and his attempted justification of his conduct in taking 
office when fetched back from Rome, must see how lame a defence 
he makes, and how entirely he bases his action on the duty of 
personal adherence to the King, and on his wish to save him from 
personal mortification by being forced to take back his discarded 
Ministry. 

It will be seen from these journals that Mr. Greville, too, blamed 
the Whigs for insisting upon their right as having a majority to 
displace the Ministers whom the King preferred. Mr. Greville 
thinks that the Liberal majority in the House of Commons should 
have suffered the minority, led by Peel, to govern the country, 
because it suited the King’s feelings and the preferences of his 
family that they should do so. . 

He writes (vol. iii. p. 160), after the Whigs had resigned, 
when speculating on the chances of support for Peel’s Government— 


“The best hope and chance is that a number of really independent men 
unpledged may be returned who will hold something like a balance between 
the extreme parties, resist all violent propositions, protect the King from 
insult and peremptory dictation, and afford the new Government a fair trial.” 


And page 161— 


“‘The Duke told Wharncliffe that both he and the King were fully aware of 
the. importance of the’ step that his Majesty had taken, that this is, in fact, 
the Conservatives’ last cast, and that he (the King) is resolved neither to flinch 
nor falter, but, having embarked with them, to nail his flag to the mast, and 
put forth all the constitutional authority of the Crown in support of the Govern- 
ment he is about to form. Iam strongly inclined to think that this determi- 
nation, when properly ascertained, will have considerable influence, and that, 
provided a respectable and presentable Cabinet be formed and liberal measures 
adopted, they will succeed. Though the Crown is not so powerful as it was, 
there probably still remains a great deal of attachment and respect to it; and if 
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the King can show a fair case to the country, there will be found both in 
Parliament and out of it a vast number of persons who will reflect deeply upon 
the consequences of coming to a serious collision with the Throne, and consider 
whether the exigency is such as to justify such extremities. It may be very 
desirable to purify the Irish Church, to remodel corporations, and relieve the 
Dissenters in various ways, and nobody can entertain a shadow of doubt that 
all these things must and will be done; but the several cases are not of great 
and pressing urgency. The fate of the nation does not depend upon their being 
all accomplished and arranged offhand; and if the Government which the 
King may form exhibits no spirit uncongenial to the public feeling generally, 
and wars not with the genius of reform which is dear to the people, it is my 
belief that a great majority of the nation will shrink from the mere possibility 
of a direct breach with the King, and from offering him an insult in the shape 
of dictation and peremptory demand, which he would consider himself bound 
in honour and in conscience to resist.” 

Mr. Greville speaks with some bitterness of the new constituencies 
as vehement against sinecures. No wonder this notion of theirs 
should not exactly please the Secretary for Jamaica. The journal 
for 1835 is full of anger against the Whigs, because when the 
Tory minority, aided by a court intrigue, had forced on a dissolution, 
the Whigs did not humbly acquiesce, and allow their opponents to 
stop the progress of those reforms for the sake of which Parliament 
itself had been reformed in 1832. What the Toryism was in Mr. 
Greville’s opinion which the Whigs were demagogues for opposing, 
may beseen by this passage. He speaks of Peel’s “ strange appoint- 
ments, and the undiluted Toryism of his Government. He goes on 
the old aristocratic principle of taking high birth and connection as 
substitutes for other qualifications, and he never seems to consider 
the former avowed sentiments of any man in weighing his fitness for 
office” (vol. iii. p. 194). The Whigs have been blamed for turn- 
ing out Manners Sutton from the Speakership and putting in Aber-, 
crombie in 1835; but any one who reads this journal will see how 
constantly Manners Sutton was mixed up in the party councils of 
the Tories, and how deficient he was in the impartiality which, when 
suffered to remain as Speaker by his political opponents, he should 
have tried to display. 

With all his abuse of the Whigs, Mr. Greville is fully aware of 
the hopelessness of defending the Tory position. Let the reader 
turn to vol. iii. p. 207, and he will find a short and telling indict- 
ment against the Tory party, whose selfishness and stupidity Mr. 
Greville constantly exposes and denounces. But though his judg- 
ment and conscience were against them, he could not bring his 
feelings to repudiate the aristocratic system of which they were the 
necessary outcome. He longed for an ideal Government, in which 
high-spirited and generous statesmen should administer in the 
presence of an admiring people, whose observation might control 
them, but from whose interference the Government were to be sub- 
stantially free. Accustomed from his childhood to the refinement of 
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the most select society, he could not bear the censures, even when 
true, of those loud-mouthed agitators, whose manners had not that 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

When we look back at Mr. Greville’s vivid account of all the 
conflicts of 1835, we feel that between this reign and the last there 
is a great gulf fixed. The historian of the reign of Queen Victoria 
will be able to record in her honour that she has always behaved 
with the most absolute loyalty to her Ministers for the time being. 
No doubt there was a moment when she strove to keep the com- 
panions of her girlhood about her person, and broke with Sir Robert 
Peel on the point; but she was guilty of no insincerity then, nor 
has any party in the State ever, during her reign, dared to drag her 
name into party conflict, or to claim that the Queen either expressed 
any preference, or would wish the free deliberations of Parliament 
to be influenced through subserviency to her. We have been born 
free from the intrusion of court intrigues into politics ; but we owe a 
debt to Lord Melbourne and to the Whigs of his day for fighting 
the battle and gaining the victory. The malignity of the House of 
Lords, led by Lord Lyndhurst, prevented Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment from carrying those reforms, to which they were pledged ; but 
at any rate that Government established the principle that the 
House of’ Commons should choose the Ministry, and that while the 
Ministers had the confidence of the House of Commons they would 
treat the hostility of the House of Lords as of no importance. The 
House of Lords, however, since the Reform Bill, has been a very seri- 
ous obstruction to the good government of the country. Before 18382, 
through rotten boroughs, the Peers had such influence over the Lower 
House, that, except on questions of privilege, there was rarely a 
serious conflict of opinion between the two. But the wholesale 
flooding of the Upper House by Pitt and his successors has given us 
a body preponderatingly Tory, and largely untrained in political 
affairs, and therefore without the instinct of political responsibility. 
This body, at variance even with the House of Commons of William 
the Fourth’s reign, is much more at variance with the more demo- 
cratic constitution of the present time. And if in reading Mr. Gre- 
ville’s Journals we are struck, with him, at the incompatibility 
between the two Houses in those days, the future historian of the 
age in which we live will have far more reason to regret the paralysis 
of government which results from the present want of sympathy 
between them. 

The question on which the Whigs beat Sir Robert Peel—that of 
the secularization of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church—was 
one well calculated to unite the Liberal party at the time, for it con- 
ciliated O’Connell and his Irish followers. But it really weakened 


the Whigs, and paved the way for the Tory reaction of 1841. Hatred 
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of Popery, hatred of the Irish, and support of the Church, are three 
powerful auxiliaries to the Tory party, and the support of O’Connell 
almost amounting to patronage, lost the Whigs a far greater quantity 
of English support. It took all the energy of a reformed Parlia- 
ment, after thirty-five years’ waiting, to disestablish that Church 
which, in the days of William the Fourth, was already doomed in 
argument; and even at the present day, the supposition that the 
Liberal Government was too favourably disposed to the Irish has 
alienated a large number of the operative classes of Lancashire, where 
an Orange State Church has traded on the antipathies of race of the 
working population. Most of the great Whig leaders, even while 
they used O’Connell, were shy of his company. M. Guizot, when 
ambassador in England in 1840, tells us in his memoirs (vol. v. p. 148) 
that he never met O’Connell in the society of the leading Whigs, 
and only met him in consequence of his having asked to have a 
dinner arranged for the purpose. One lady of the party took 
care to let M. Guizot know that the Liberator was no social intimate 
of theirs. If we turn over the caricatures of H. B., we see the burly 
figure of O’Connell—sometimes supplying sticks at a fair for Whigs 
to knock down the House of Lords and the Crown, and generally as 
the instigator, or, as the Americans would say, the wire-puller, who 
determines the political action of his simpler associates. 

The latter part of Mr. Greville’s third volume is taken up with 
the efforts of the Whig Government, on an ebbing tide of popular 
support, and in the teeth of the opposition of the House of Lords and 
of the King, to carry on the government of the country. There is 
much that is most interesting in the narrative of these years. 

Mr. Greville had shared the distrust of Lord John Russell which, 
caused William the Fourth to refuse utterly to accept his leadership 
of the House of Commons. As time went on, we find Mr. Greville 
fully recognising his merits and judgment. We have a very cur- 
sory reference to the debate of February, 1836, upon the Orange- 
men’s intrigues, exposed in the House of Commons by Joseph Hume. 
It seems incredible to us that there should have been an idea of dis- 
turbing the succession to the throne, still more that it should have 
been imagined by any one to substitute the Duke of Cumberland for 
the Queen. Yet those who are familiar with the caricatures of H. B. 
will remember that this notion was sufficiently notorious to be made 
the subject of ridicule in that series, and though the notion of 
making the Duke of Cumberland king was too ridiculous to have 
gone beyond the idle talk of a few of the hotter spirits, yet the 
idea of violent resistance to the Government was being fostered by 
the leading Orangemen, including such men as Lord Kenyon and 
Lord Londonderry. The speech of Lord John Russell on this occa- 
sion is highly eulogized by Mr. Greville, and its effect. was to secure 
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the quiet dissolution of this powerful conspiracy against the peace of 
the country. 

The journals close by an account of the accession of the Queen. 
Mr. Greville was no lenient critic; some may think that he was 
over-bitter ; he certainly was strict in his judgment of men. It is | 
pleasant to read in these pages no word of censure, but unmixed 
praise, of the way in which she entered on her reign. The book 
which has dealt with so much meanness and so much corruption 
closes with a fresh era and the promise of better times. There will 
be much of intrigue and much that is sordid recounted in those 
volumes which are yet to come; but we may believe that as the 
Government of this country has become more popular, it has become 
purer and more public-spirited. Gradually social questions are 
occupying a greater amount of space in politics as opposed to 
personal ones. The reign of George the Fourth reflected the 
character of the King. It was a period of corruption and selfish 
intrigue, when a borough-mongering aristocracy spent their last 
days in hopelessly struggling against their impending doom. The 
reign of William the Fourth established the change which has led 
to the transference of power to the English middle-class, and by 
satisfying their demands has made them in their turn Conservative. 
His reign, however, was a period of conflict, during which the old 
Tory party still battled for ascendancy by the old methods. Sir 
Robert Peel was wiser, and built up his party on the new Con- 
servatism of the middle-class. For a time his efforts to make a 
strong party failed, because he was not able to educate the landed 
gentry to acquiesce in the necessary concession of Free Trade. From 
the passing of the Reform Bill, though many constituencies still 
remain under the patronage of powerful individuals, yet virtually 
the power of the upper class is now social and through its indirect 
influence, not through direct domination. The modern Tory aristocrat 
must bring himself into more direct communication with those of 
lower station, and must condescend to flatter, if he is still to govern. 
Mr. Greville felt in a general way the advent of a more democratic 
age, and shrank from it. He would have been glad to see England 
justly governed as far as he understood justice, but his sympathies 
had been cramped by his exclusive associations. Once or twice, as 
when he has forced upon him at the trial of a wretched murderer 
painful facts as to the condition of the poor, he challenges the equity 
of a system which allows of such contrasts. But out of sight is out 
of mind, and he did not often dwell on what Mr. Carlyle calls the. 
great People of England question. 

His journal is singularly deficient in references to these social 
movements which were stirring the country. He could be zealous 
for Catholic Emancipation, but the great causes of Negro Emancipa- 
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tion and of Popular Education, both of which were being pursued 
with enthusiasm, seem to have had no interest for him. There are 
many men of letters mentioned in these journals. He was quite 
capable of appreciating the intellect of men like Henry Taylor and 
Frederick Elliot. He met the elder Mill and other political economists, 
but he seems not to have been drawn towards them, and rarely gets 
out of the groove of mere parliamentary politics, the intrigues and 
contests of the day. There is not a word in these journals of the new 
Poor Law, and yet it was one of the most important measures of the 
Whigs, and one of those for which they incurred the greatest odium. 
No doubt his clear incisive judgment led him to despise the senti- 
mentalism of the Young England party. His leaning to free thought 
would make him utterly alien from any sympathy with the Tractarian 
movement, yet there were two attempts worth noticing to adjust the 
old Conservatism in State and in Church to the new order of things. 
We do not once meet the name of Thomas Carlyle in these journals, 
nor, down to 1837, is there any indication that he had read any of his 
writings. Yet Carlyle influenced the generation of men who were 
young in 1837 more than any other writer of his time, and did more 
than any one else to arouse what has been called “the enthusiasm of 
humanity ;” though his advocacy of mere force and his scorn of 
democratic methods have estranged from him most of those whose 
sympathies he kindled. But movements for social reformation in 
those days were either in the hands of the “Saints,” for whom Mr. 
Greville seems to have entertained aversion and contempt, or else 
they were the fermentation of socialist and chartist ideas among 
working men, which to Mr. Greville must have foreboded nothing: 
but anarchy and the renewal of the horrors of the Reign of Terror. * 

We must not look in the book for what was not in the mind of the 
author. It is the work of an aristocrat, generous and high-toned in 
feeling, acute and observant in detail, but wanting in wide sympathy, 
and in power or will to extend his ideas beyond their accustomed 
associations. Such as it is, we recommend it to all who desire either 
to be entertained or instructed in the political movement of England 
for the twenty years over which it extends. 

E. Lyvutpn Sran.ey. 














A SHORT REPLY TO MR. GRANT DUFF’S LECTURE. 


Mr. Grant Durr has done me the honour to make my recent volume 
the text of an address delivered on the 30th of October, at the 
opening of the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, and published 
in the Fortnightly Review." The commentary is for the most part a 
dissentient one; that is, he deems my general views far too gloomy, 
and thinks I have overlooked or greatly underestimated the re- 
cuperative powers of a nation still healthy at the core ; but when we 
come to close quarters I cannot perceive that he seriously questions 
any of my premises, or decisively demurs to any of my conclusions. 
‘On the contrary, most of both he avowedly or implicitly admits. 
The address, therefore, interesting as it is because of the thoughtful 
and suggestive remarks scattered through its pages, I can scarcely 
persuade myself to look upon as even an attempted refutation of my 
argument. Mr. Grant Duff and I seem to differ scarcely more than 
thinkers of discrepant temperaments must differ, even when dealing 
with the same facts, and holding the same general principles. He 
is an optimist, who thinks that all will go right, and that because we 
have improved so greatly in the past, we shall certainly go on 
improving in the future. I am—not a pessimist, I hope, but merely 
an observer who wishes to look probable perils in the face in time, 
believing that, however avertible, they will not be averted if they 
are resolutely ignored or gilded over. Perhaps the divergence in 
our hopes and estimates may be due merely to the circumstance, that 
he is a much younger man than I am; identically the same sky or 
the same landscape looks very different to the man of forty and the 
man of sixty, and 


‘‘ The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch on man’s mortality.” 


Indeed, when we come to close quarters, and deal with the fond— 
the substance and basis of my position—I can scarcely persuade 
myself that we differ at all—in fact he more than once confirms all 
Isay. My position was, that our cheap coal was visibly in process 
of exhaustion, and that as it became exhausted, our exceptional 
position as manufacturers for the whole world must cease, and that, 
unless timely emigration saved us, we should have to meet a crisis of 
the bitterest suffering and distress. Mr. Grant Duff says:—* No 
reasonable man doubts that a time will come when our cheap coal 
will be exhausted, when we shall, in all likelihood, cease to be the 


(1) Fortnightly Review for November. 
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great workshop of the world. All I contend for is, that that time 
is so far off, that it is idle to speculate at present about it. Long ere 
it arrives the whole political condition of the world may be so 
entirely altered, the transference of population from one part of the 
globe to another, where it is more wanted, may be so much a matter 
of course, that the very word emigration may have become obsolete, 
and that our children may smile as much at the idea of any mother 
objecting to her children going to America, as we now do, when we 
hear of a mother in Kent objecting to her children going into the 
Midland counties. ‘ Please God,’ said such a one to a benevolent 
lady recently, ‘no child of mine shall ever go down into the 
Shires.’ ” 

The paragraph immediately following, has to me a curious ring of 
being addressed to some such popular constituency, as, in another 
passage of his paper, he kindly wishes me, as an influence to keep 
my political speculations in better order. 

“Then I want to know why it should be assumed that the greatness 
of this country is to be for ever dependent on her manufacturing 
industry, and on the iron and coal that feed them. That is the 
present form of our greatness; but we were great before our 
manufactures, and we will, if we are true to ourselves, be great 
after them. Coal and iron are but instruments in the hands of that 
energy which is the true source of our national strength. Coal and 
iron did not defeat the Armada, did not conquer India, or colonise 
America.” 

I seem to have read just the same ad captandum phrase in 
Punch the other day :— . 


‘* Not loss of trade nor failing coal 
This country can disgrace ; 
For England’s wealth is in the men 
And women of her race.” 


But what on earth has either piece of self-glorification to do with 
the argument of mine to which it is intended as a reply? I said 
that the wealth of England was dependent on her manufacturing 
industry, and that industry again upon her coal and iron—a truism 
if you will, but assuredly not a controvertible proposition—and I 
am met by the “spread-eagleish ” reminder that coal and iron are 
only instruments in the hands of our wonderful energy, that we 
were great before we had our manufactures, and shall be just as 
great after we have lost them. What is this but to maintain that 
a wealthy and powerful nation will be just as wealthy and powerful 
(wealth being one of the main elements of power) after it has lost 
the chief sources of its wealth ; and that a strong man loses nothing 
of the effectiveness of his strength by having his armour and his 
weapons taken from him? Moreover, if a nation’s strength and 
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greatness lie in its people pur et simple, it must be great just in 
proportion to the numbers of that people, and a country that by the 
diminution of its material resources can support only twenty millions, 
may be as happy and respectable, but can scarcely be as great, as when 
it maintained thirty millions. I confess this passage amazed me. 
Mr. Grant Duff is the furthest possible remove from either a 
Philistine or a Yankee. But does not this sentence (like the 
subsequent one, wherein he gloats over our enormous national 
wealth, and prides himself upon the countless millions that passed 
through the clearing-house in the last year of the Gladstone 
administration) indicate the unconscious influence which the fact 
of representing a Liberal constituency (though perhaps the least 
Philistinean in the kingdom) exerts upon the mind not supposed to 
be especially susceptible to such influences? ‘We are a great 
nation,” says the American in Martin Chuzzlewit, “and we must be 
cracked up.” 

The more carefully we read Mr. Grant Duff’s paper, the more 
clear, I think, it will appear that—apart from the very fundamental 
and pervading difference that he has, and that I have not—a Liberal 
constituency in the back-ground to rectify (or to warp) our respective 
views—almost the only real divergence lies in this: that he has a 
blinder confidence in the timely wisdom and the inherent virtue of 
both our people and our rulers than I, regarding the present and 
reflecting on the past, am able to feel. He scarcely denies a single 
one of the dangers I have signalised; he only trusts and believes we 
shall avert them by calling into operation precisely those agencies 
which I carefully specified as the only ones adequate to save us. He 
admits that “Cassandra is right in thinking that England cannot 
remain indefinitely the workshop of the world,” but argues that 
“the adoption of a wise policy” will postpone the evil day, and 
leave us still in the possession of vast (unspecified) advantages, 
“which only our unwisdom can take away;” forgetting that this 
“wise policy” is precisely the questionable postulate. He admits 
the bad and suicidal character of the trade-union rules and proceed- 
ings, but is content to regard them 


‘* As nature’s errors on the way to truth,” 


which is sanguine, to say the least of it, considering how long they 
have lasted, how much evil they have wrought, and how potent they 
still are. He does not deny—no one knows them better—the 
tremendous dangers to which we should be exposed were an ill- 
informed popular electorate to begin to concern themselves with 
Indian matters; but he is satisfied that they never will so concern 
themselves enough mischievously to interfere ; forgetting that, if it 
is difficult for demagogues to awaken a steady and enduring interest 
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in the affairs of another people, it is only too easy to arouse a sudden 
passion or a spasmodic sentiment about them, which is noxious just in 
proportion to its vehemence, its unknowingness, and its transient 
flame. It is believed by many persons well qualified to form a judg- 
ment, that the excitement so recently fanned by the sensational 
English press, among the sensitive English constituencies, on the late 
Indian famine, cost this country hard upon five millions sterling, 
besides sowing the seeds of much probable future mischief; surely 
not a very hopeful omen for coming times. Finally, Mr. Grant Duff’s 
hopes for “‘ parrying the mischiefs which he admits must be parried,” 
in order to keep us safe, lie (he tells us) in three things, in “ patience” 
—that is, in waiting till ignorance and folly have exhausted error, 
and trusting that they will exhaust themselves before it is too late ; in 
“ education ”—-which yet, he says (as I do), must be something very 
different from what it is now, if it is to prepare men of all classes 
for the right exercise of their political functions; and in “ wise 
government ”—under which head he proceeds to show how many 
changes must be made in our policy before it can be considered 
wise—changes in which I need not follow him, and only very 
partially agree with him. 

Two other very brief comments I have to make before I pass 
away from this branch of the controversy. Mr. Grant Duff observes 
very truly that our current “divisions into the upper, middle, and 
lower classes are purely arbitrary, and merely a loose though con- 
venient way of lumping together an immense variety of social strata, 
which again are laterally divided in innumerable ways.” I am so 
well aware of this that I carefully avoided these divisions, and spoke 
of the electorate under two heads, the “ propertied class” and the, 
“‘ wage-receiving class ’’—a classification which I submit is the very 
reverse of arbitrary, and which, if it cannot be called natural, is at 
least very distinct, very real, and even too permanent and fixed. 
Again, all my critics, Mr. Grant Duff among them, treat the notion 
of these classes ever pulling together or being unanimous, especially 
in a crusade against capital, as mere moonshine, “a fear without the 
ghost of a reason ”’ to justify it. Now, in the first place, this seems 
to me rather a rash and reckless position to maintain, when not only 
in this, but in other countries, the most salient social feature of the 
day is a strife between Labour and Capital (as it is illogically called), 
more organized, systematic, and persistent, more widely spread and 
spreading, and in some cases far more bitter than has hitherto been 
seen ; a strife in which the wage-receiving classes, if they have not 
shown much sagacity, have at least shown much unanimity, much 
power of united action and endurance. In the second place, I never 
supposed, far less predicted, that the so-called working classes would 
as a rule gather themselves into one camp, or that they would not be 
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often divided on political, religious, and miscellaneous questions. I 
only pointed out—and I do not conceive that any one will dispute 
the proposition—that there are questions which may band them 
together in one compact body; that, when so banded together, our 
electoral laws will have made them almost irresistible—irresistible 
at least without a struggle which we must all contemplate with 
dismay; and that the questions most likely to produce this ominous 
union among the classes recently admitted to the franchise are, indis- 
putably, those connected with the distribution, the acquisition, and 
the retention of property. These are the questions which of all most 
profoundly interest the wage-receiving classes—which in their minds 
are paramount to all others—on which they are most likely to hold 
strong and consentaneous opinions; and on which the views of the 
numerical majority, who possess no property, are most certain to be 
at variance with the views of the educated minority, who possess a 
great deal. How any one can dispute these propositions is to me, I 
confess, inconceivable. How any one can regard the prospect they 
hold out without uneasiness is, if possible, more inconceivable still. 

I am not, and I never was, an advocate for withholding political 
power from “the people,” the artizan class, the masses if you will. 
I never believed that full justice would be done, or permanent gafety 
reached, or their interests adequately secured, where they were ex- 
cluded from all share in the choice of their lawgivers and rulers. I 
never argued that, as arule, they were unfit to exercise influence, and 
a very beneficial influence, on electoral decisions. On the contrary, I 
have often maintained (and I think I said as much in the paper under 
discussion) that numbers among them are both morally and intellect- 
ually worthier of the franchise than numbers above them in the social 
scale. And, if it were becoming to be for a moment egotistical, I 
might say that few men laboured earlier or more indefatigably than 
T to urge schemes for placing on the electoral register every working 
man who in any way, by any title, according to any rational criterion, 
was qualified to choose a representative. I anxiously urged this wise 
and just conclusion years ago, when household suffrage was the 
anathema maranatha of both the political parties who at last joined 
in forcing it upon the country. But certainly I never was in favour 
of giving to those masses, whom even their friends designate as “ the 
residuum,” the potential political preponderance with which Whig 
and Tory, in 1867, combined to endow them. I protested against 
their exclusion then just as earnestly as I protest against their pre- 
ponderance now. And the impolicy which in 1867 admitted them 
to the franchise en b/oc is the worthy and natural sequence of the 
impolicy which, in the previous five-and-twenty years, had refused 
that franchise to the élite among them. 

In nearly all that Mr. Grant Duff has written in reference to my 
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third “ Rock Ahead,” the religious one, I cordially concur, and much 
of it is admirable and striking. I only contest the relevancy of his 
observations considered as antagonistic to the substance of my thesis. 
No doubt the religious sentiment, and much of the religious creed, of 
truly pious and highly spiritual natures, being a matter of intuitive 
conviction and consciousness of communion with God, will survive the 
destruction of “evidences” and the disproof of dogmas of detail ; 
but what proportion of the religion of ordinary English men and 
women is of this lofty and genuinely personal type? No doubt, 
again, the criticisms, the researches, the analyses, the logic, which 
are shaking to their very core the old and current creeds—the doc- 
trines of the prayer-book, and the articles, and the formularies of all 
Christian sects—do not assail, do not even touch or approach “the 
reverential feelings and beliefs of the higher forms of Christianity.” 
I said as much myself, and put forth an aspiration that this higher 
and purified form might in time become the adopted religion of our 
teachers and our people. But no one knows better than my critic, 
that the religion, the faith, the Christianity, of nine-tenths of those 
who in this country are still believers, is not of this nobler and 
robuster sort, and has little of this vein of inward and unassailable 
conviction ;—that, on the contrary, it rests mainly (where it can 
properly be said to rest upon anything at all beyond mere habit and 
the prevalent opinions of those around them) upon the assumptions 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures, the reality of the miracles of the 
New Testament, and the supposition that the Gospels are narratives 
by four independent eye-witnesses of the transactions they relate ; 
that all these articles of belief are now rudely shaken, if not alto- 
gether disproved in the minds of most thinking persons; and that if 
is at least probable that, with the undermining or removal of the 
foundation, the edifice itself must crumble. It may be the fault of 
churches and divines that so essential an element of high national 
life, as Christianity, should have been built on such a sandy 
ground ; rather, I would say, it is their fault to have made our 
national Christianity such a system of mysteries, and dogmas, and 
impossible statements, and unintelligible scholasticisms as only the 
fundamental assumptions as above enumerated could sustain ; but, 
still, such our national Christianity is, and has been made, and being 
such, I affirm that every year it stands in greater and greater peril 
of being abandoned or swept away, as every year, by sure, steady, 
hastening, advances, the searching inquiries of our bold modern 
thought are perceptibly sapping its base. 

It is true, no doubt, as Mr. Grant Duff eloquently maintains, that 
true Christian principles and sentiments never had so wide a public 
influence in Europe, and in England, as just at this moment when I 

represent Christianity as in such danger of being discarded. 
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‘ At no previous period in the history of the world has Christianity, as re- 
presented in.the gospels, or in the lives and works of the best of its followers, 
exercised so powerful an influence on public affairs as in the last thirty years; 


and I make this assertion without in the least forgetting the endless wars and 
troubles of that period. 


‘In legislation, in administration, in our way of carrying on war, in our 
treatment of inferior races, in our social relations, in our amusements, in our 
literature, in everything we are, though, Heaven knows, still far enough from 
it, nearer nevertheless to the Christian ideal than we ever have been before ; 
and it is interesting to observe that the results of the very highest statesman- 


ship and of the very highest forms of Christianity are often most curiously 
near each other. 


‘“‘If Christianity is going to lose its power at once over the highest intelli- 
gence of Western Europe and over the masses, just as it seoms to be making 
itself more really felt in public affairs than it ever was in the so-called Ages of 
Faith, the course of this world is certainly the maddest piece of business. I 
confess, however, I do not believe one syllable of any such prophecy. The 
words once spoken amongst the Syrian hills will never lose their echo. The 
saying falsely attributed to Julian is profoundly true, ‘O Galilean! thou hast 


conquered !’” 

That prophecy, I beg to say, was not mine. I never said that 
the Christianity which has done all these great things and exercised 
this wide influence for good— Christianity as represented in the 
gospels, and in the lives and works .of its best followers’ —is losing its 
hold over the highest intelligence or the masses of Great Britain. 
It is not the dogmatic Christian creed, as taught in our churches and 
chapels, that has wrought these marvels, and is still working so 
potently for progress; it is the spirit, the temper, the morality of 
Christ, which those incongruous dogmas and that incrusting creed 
have never, thank God! been able wholly to smother and disguise, 
and which, if theologians permit, will survive their overthrow. 
I, too, believe that “the Galilean has conquered,” and will conquer ; 
but it will be the true Galilean of history, not the travestied Galilean 
of Nicene or Athanasian formularies, of sacraments and sacerdotalism, 
of miracles and mysteries and legends, and everlasting punishments 
for all who cannot believe the unbelievable. 

But why do we waste words in a purely imaginary controversy ? 
Mr. Grant Duff evidently believes just as I do, that the current 
Christianity of the average Englishman must crumble to pieces before 
the pure faith of Jesus can emerge out of its ruins. “The time for 
reconstructing the religious thought of Europe,” he thinks, “lies 
far ahead, in a happier age than ours. The dissolvent process must 
go far further, and elements not thought of now must be considered 
before the process of theoretical reconstruction can begin.” Like 
me, too,—though in far more vigorous words,—he condemns, “as 
the worst antichrists of our time, the bungling sophists who denounce 
science and historical criticism, because they do not square with the 
vile little systems which they, and others like them, have built on 
Christ’s immortal words,—who yelp at our modern masters of those 
who know—.” . W. R. Gree. 
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THE REPUBLICAN DEFEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WueEnever the history of the Secession Era comes to be written by 
a chronicler worthy of the greatness of the subject, not the least 
interesting of its chapters to the student of politics will be that 
which treats of the Decline and Fall of the Republican Party. 
The date of its fall will be the elections of last month. In so saying 
I am not, I think, anticipating the future. Considering the normal 
fluctuations of popular opinion in the United States, and the excep- 
tional influences by which this opinion may possibly be modified, it 
is not absolutely certain that the Democrats will carry the day two 
years hence at the State elections, which will determine the character 
of the next Presidential Administration. Still such a result is, to say 
the least, probable ; and even if the Republicans should succeed in 
ultimately reversing the verdict of the constituencies, they can only do 
so by a complete reorganization of their party and their policy. This 
much at any rate may be fairly affirmed, that the Republican party, 
which has ruled the Union for fourteen years, and which for evil or 
for good has left its mark for ever on the history of the Republic, 
received its quietus at the recent elections. In the new Congress 
the Democrats will command a majority, according to the latest esti- 
mate, of seventy votes in the House of Representatives, and a mino- 
rity of nine in the Senate. Owing tothe peculiar constitution of the 
United States, the Administration will remain for the next two years 
in the hands of the Republicans, ‘and the President will employ 
his executive authority in accordance with the views of the, 
minority ; but the fact that he is no longer supported by a majority 
in Congress will cripple his power of action; and even if General 
Grant should prove as impatient of opposition as Andrew Johnson, 
his remaining tenure of power must unquestionably be modified 
in accordance with Democratic principles of statesmanship and 
government. It is worth while, therefore, to examine what are the 
probable causes of the Democratic reaction in the United States, 
and what are likely to be its probable results. The subject is far 
too wide a one to be treated exhaustively. All I can hope to do is 
to point out some of the most salient features of the recent crisis in 
American politics. 

The Republican party was the direct product of the Anti-Slavery 
movement which resulted in—if it did not directly lead to—the 
War of Secession. In the early days of the Republic the question 
of slavery had not assumed a party character. The issues between 
Federalists and Democrats centred mainly upon disputes as to the 
limits of Federal and State jurisdiction; and though the States 
Rights theories of the early Democrats naturally commended them- 
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selves to the slave power, yet neither of the two political parties 
took any distinct ground upon the Peculiar Institution. The Whigs, 
who succeeded to the political inheritance of the Federalists, were as 
hostile to any interference with negro slavery as the Democrats them- 
selves. The most that can be fairly said is that just as the Democrats 
were driven by force of circumstances into active sympathy with 
the slave system, so the Whigs assumed reluctantly an attitude of 
passive disapproval with reference to slavery. Yet, to the last, 
Clay and Webster were as opposed to abolition as Jackson or 
Calhoun. Gradually, however, partly through the logic of events, 
partly through the agency of Abolitionists of the Garrison school, 
there grew up, throughout the Free States, a deep-rooted, widespread 
sentiment that slavery was an abuse and scandal which could not 
be allowed to spread without peril and disgrace to the common- 
wealth. Supposing England were to be convulsed by some absorbing 
religious movement, it is easy to see how a new party might be 
constructed, having little or no connection with our old party cries and 
leaders, and how new men might come to the front with new ideas 
possessing power enough to force all existing political organizations 
to take sides either for or against them. Something of this kind 
took place in America, as the institution of slavery grew more and 
more abhorrent to the Northern mind. To Sumner and Seward, 
more than to any other men of their time, the credit is due of having 
constructed a political organization on the basis of hostility to 
slavery ; and these two statesmen may justly be called the founders 
of the Republican party. It is eighteen years since the Re- 
publicans, under their then name of Free Soilers, first endeavoured 
to assert their strength. Their candidate for the Presidency, General 
Fremont, was defeated by the Democrat Buchanan. But the 
defeat was full of promise for the future. The struggles in Kansas 
and the John Brown raid in Virginia exasperated the hostility of 
the North towards the Peculiar Institution; and even before the 
elections of 1860, it became clear that power would soon pass from 
the hands of the Democrats into those of a party pledged to resist 
the extension of slavery. To effect this was all that the Republicans, 
as a body, either intended or desired; and it is certain that the last 
thing which Abraham Lincoln contemplated when he was elected 
President was that he would ever be called upon to abolish slavery 
throughout the Union. It is a curious topic of speculation what 
course the Republicans would have followed if the Southerners had 
acquiesced calmly in the decision of the ballot; and it is more than 
possible that the popular impulse which bore them into power might 
have died away for a time as the difficulties and dangers attending 
any practical attempt to restrict slavery were brought home to the 
public mind. At the time of the Lincoln election, and indeed up to 
a much later date, the North was certainly not prepared to support 
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the Republican leaders in any active crusade for the abolition of 
slavery. But the attack on Fort Sumter excited an outburst of 
national feeling throughout the Free States, which completely 
swallowed up the minor cries of the preceding Presidential election. 
The preservation of the Union became forthwith the dominant 
passion of the North; and the Republicans made themselves the 
exponents of this passion with a zeal and courage which ensured 
them a lease of power for a long term of years. At the crisis of the 
nation’s fate the Democrats hesitated as to which side they should 
join. Their hesitation was short; and, to do them justice, they 
redeemed it to a great extent by their subsequent loyalty. But the 
fact that they had.“ despaired of the Republic” told against them 
fatally at the time, and will continue to tell against them as long as the 
generation lasts to whom Bull Run is a memory as well as a name. 
So the Republican party, which was called into being to check the 
advance of slavery, found itself suddenly and unexpectedly entrusted 
with the mission of preserving the Union. In the inaugural 
address delivered by Abraham Lincoln, the President used these oft- 
quoted words: “I have no purpose directly or indirectly to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to doso; and I have no inclination 
to do so.”” In thus speaking Lincoln expressed faithfully the senti- 
ments of the Republican party ; and in all estimates of the Republican 
record it should be remembered that the work of emancipation 
was forced upon the party by an irresistible destiny, not under- 
taken deliberately and knowingly. Seldom in the world’s history 
has a political party been confronted with a graver task; never, I 
think, has such a task been discharged more faithfully, ably, and 
loyally. No position could well be prouder than that of the 
Republicans at the close of the war. Their success was due to the 
patriotism of the party far more than to the genius of its leaders. 
Thus when the war ended in April, 1865, the strength of the 
Republican party, overwhelming as it appeared to be, was apparent 
rather than real. At the Presidential election in the preceding year, 
Abraham Lincoln had been returned by an overwhelming majority. 
But this vote, though Republican in name, was in truth a popular | 
demonstration in favour of the prosecution of the war. MacClellan, | 
the Democratic candidate, was supported by the Copperheads and 
the Southern sympathizers in the North, and, it may be said, by 
them only. And with the downfall of the Confederacy, the mission 
of the Republicans was fulfilled. _They had restored the Union, and 
had not only restricted but suppressed slavery. It would perhaps 
have been better for their fame if their career could have closed with 
that of their martyr-President. And those to whom the memory of 
“Honest Abe” is most precious, must, I fancy, feel that, for the man 
himself as a political leader, his assassination was no unmixed calamity. 
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With the death of Abraham Lincoln, not only did the South 
lose ifs best and wisest friend, but the Republican party lost the 
one man who might possibly have enabled it to win fresh claims to 
the nation’s gratitude. The Republicans were in power. Even if 
they had been animated by a self-denying desire to forfeit all the 
material fruits of their success—which most assuredly they were 
not—there was no one to take their place; and so, perforce, they 
entered on the work of reconstruction without a leader, without 
a policy, and with no distinct principle beyond a conviction that 
their own maintenance in power was essential to the welfare of the 
country. There were two great questions with which the Repub- 
licans were now called to deal. The first was the restoration of 
affairs in the North to a normal: peace footing; the second was the 
re-establishment of the authority of the Union in the South. 
Posterity will make more allowance than their contemporaries have 
done for their failures in carrying out these two objects. The 
first they accomplished on the whole successfully. The enormous 
army of the North was disbanded on the spot; expenses were cut 
down ; a vigorous effort was made to reduce the war debt; and the 
country returned to its ordinary pursuits with a rapidity which at 
the time seemed marvellous. It would, I think, have been wiser 
. if all idea of reducing the national debt had been postponed to an 
attempt to restore specie payments. But any such attempt at the 
time would have endangered the prosperity of the party; and the 
Republicans—like the country for that matter—were too ignorant 
of political economy to realise the full evils of a depreciated currency. 
As it happened, the very success of the Republican policy in dealing 
with the restoration of order in the North increased the difficulties 
of the problem they had to solvein the South. The wisest, and in the 
end the shortest course, would have been to govern the Southern 
States as territories, or, in other words, to keep them under direct 
Federal authority, till such time as the memory of the Secession 
era had become dim, and a generation had sprung up to whom 
slavery was unknown, except as a tradition. This course, however, 
was inconsistent with the disbandment of the army and the reduc- 
tion of expenditure; and I doubt whether public opinion in the 
North would have tolerated for any length of time a policy involving 
the admission that the South could only be retained by armed 
force. Finally, the Southern States had their autonomy restored to 
them, subject to certain provisions and restrictions known under the 
name of the Reconstruction Acts. The failure of the Republicans 
in their dealings with the South is the gravest of the charges 
brought against their Administration. Yet they entered upon the 
task with a genuine wish to do the best for the Southerners, and 
with no desire to press too hardly upon the conquered States. 
Unfortunately, two incidental causes combined to carry the Repub- 
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licans beyond the bounds of mederation. The first was the reaction 
caused by President Johnson’s extraordinary display of pro-Southern 
sympathies ; the second was the ascendency acquired in the Republican 
counsels from 1865 to 1868 by Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. 
The problem to be solved was, it should be admitted, well-nigh 
insoluble. Though the rebellion had been suppressed in such a 
manner that the Southerners disclaimed all idea of armed resist- 
ance, their hostility to the North was as bitter as it had been while 
Jefferson Davis still ruled at Richmond. Granted that the Union was 
justified in upholding its authority at all over the South, no excuse 
is needed for the legislation by which the franchise was conferred 
upon the negroes, or by which the coloured population of the South 
were secured absolute /ega/ equality with their white fellow-citizens. 
If Lincoln had lived, the general policy of reconstruction would, I 
believe, have been substantially the same. It would, however, have 
probably been carried out in a wiser and more statesmanlike spirit. 
Mr. Sumner, a man of extraordinary energy, inordinate self-esteem, 
and inspired with an almost personal animosity towards all who opposed 
his views, was the leader of the Black Republicans who then formed 
the dominant section of the majority in Congress. The imposition 
of the famous “iron-clad”’ oath, the impeachment of President 
Johnson, and the attempt made by the Civil Rights Bill to establish 
by law social equality between Black and White, were grave errors 
in policy which gave the first impetus to the Democratic reaction. 
In 1868 the Republicans again swept the country by an over- 
whelming majority. Governor Seymour, the Democratic candidate, 
was literally nowhere. Yet already there were symptoms that the 
wave which had carried the Republicans to power was on the ebb. 
General Grant was selected as the Republican candidate partly on 
account of his immense personal popularity at the time, but still 
more because he was not identified with the section which had led the 
party since Abraham Lincoln’s death; and his triumphant election 
was in no small degree a protest against the extreme Republicanism 
of Senator Sumner and his adherents. In fact, General Grant had 
hardly taken possession of the White House before the feud between 
the Black Republicans and his own supporters broke out openly ; 
and from that time the split in the Republican ranks which culmi- 
nated in Horace Greeley’s nomination grew wider and wider. 
The accumulated prestige of the party was not to be easily 
exhausted. Even as late as 1872 the Democrats were still dis- 
trusted by the country on account of their war-record; and the 
fate of the Republican secession led by Senator Sumner and 
Horace Greeley was sealed as soon as it appeared that they had 
coalesced with their old Democratic opponents. If, however, the 
malcontent Republicans had chosen a less impossible candidate than 


the editor of the New York Tribune, and had adopted a line of their 
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own instead of going over to the Democrats, they might have 
founded a new party. As it was, the reputation of the Republicans 
and the popularity of General Grant again carried the day, and the 
Republican party received another four years’ lease of power. 

Their triumph, however, was one far more of persons than of 
principles ; and the Republican hold on public support became more 
and more dependent on their personal prestige. During the last two 
years a variety of circumstances have combined to undermine this 
prestige, and the result is the reaction which has restored the Demo- 
crats to power. As far as I can perceive, the chief of these circum- 
stances are—the discontent caused by the depressed condition of trade 
throughout the United States, popular disappointment at the slow 
progress of the South under a Republican régime, disapproval of the 
alleged or real corruption of the Administration, and dislike of the 
idea of a third-term Presidency. 

How far the American public had adequate grounds for their 
recent desertion of the Republicans it is very hard to say. That the 
commercial and industrial condition of the United States is in a poor 
way is painfully manifest. Trade is at a standstill, enterprise of all 
kind is languishing, the cost of living is exorbitant, the tide of 
emigration has set back towards the Old World. The States are, 
as I hold, feeling for the first time the full weight of the financial 
burdens imposed by the war. They are suffering from the collapse 
of the artificial stimulus given to speculation after the war by an 
inflated currency, they are crippled by an exorbitant and irrational 
protective tariff. Still it would be unreasonable to say that the 
industrial difficulties of the country are due to Republican policy. 
On the contrary, the Republicans have, as a party, opposed all pro- 
posals for repudiation and have advocated a return to specie payments. 
The South has made slow progress towards the recovery of her 
prosperity ; but the tardiness of her advance is due far more to the 
force of circumstances than to the action of the dominant party at 
Washington. The charge of jobbery, so frequently brought against 
the Republican Administration is one singularly difficult to estimate 
at its true value. Making allowance for the hyperbolic diction, with 
which Americans alike deplore their national shortcomings and eulo- 
gize their national virtues, the upshot of the accusations against Grant 
seems to be, that he thought more of the emoluments of his office 
than has been the custom of previous Presidents; that he has 
favoured men whose integrity was not above suspicion ; that he has 
shown an impatience of control and has surrounded himself by 
preference with men who have been content to execute his orders 
without discussion ; that he has been careless in the discharge of his 
official duties; and that he has allowed abuses committed by his 
supporters to remain uncorrected. Still, against these charges it 
should be pleaded, that on every important crisis General Grant has 
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acted with good sense and firmness, while the great and just weight 
of his military renown tells, and ought to tell, more powerfully with 
the masses than any personal defects of his Administration. The 
hands of the Republican party in these later days are assuredly 
not free from the taint of jobbery ; but then this is owing mainly 
to the demoralizing influences of the era of speculation introduced by 
the war; while the Democrats at all events have even less claim 
than their opponents to the credit of purity. The reaction against 
the Republicans was unquestionably accelerated by the impression 
that, in defiance of the unwritten law of the Constitution, the 
Republicans intended to run General Grant for a third term; but 
the outcry raised by the New York Herald, that the proposed 
prolongation of the Presidential powers was part of a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Republic, was too manifestly absurd to have had 
much weight with the electors. The plain truth I take to be, that 
the Republicans are suffering not so much for what they have done 
as for what they have omitted to do. In American parlance, they 
are “played out.” They had nothing to propose, they had no 
programme of their own, and they had gone on celebrating their 
past achievements, till the public grew weary of the cry that the 
Union would be in danger, if the Republicans were out of office. 
So in fact, if my judgment is correct, the elections have gone as they 
have done not so much because the public wished to see the Democrats 
in power, as because they wanted to see the Republicans out of power. 

Moreover in America, as in all democratic communities, when no 
great political issues are prominently before the public, personal and 
local considerations assume an exaggerated importance in politics. 
The Anti-whiskey crusade in the west, the Prohibition movement in 
New England, favoured as they were by a section of the Republican 
party, the abuses committed by certain Republican officials in the 
South, the “Granger”’ agitation, and a host of minor incidents, 
created sectional and partisan discontents, all of which told against 
the Republican candidates. It could not well have been otherwise, 
and though I am disposed to regard the Democratic triumph as a 
misfortune to the States, yet the Republicans cannot fairly complain 
of being the victims of popular fickleness. For ten long years they 
have been kept in power in virtue of their past services, and if they 
have succumbed at last, it is because they have done little or nothing 
to establish new claims upon popular confidence. 

Meanwhile the more important question is, what will be the 
practical effect of the probable substitution of a Democratic for a 
Republican administration? I have dwelt perhaps at undue length 
upon the past record of the Republicans, as it is essential to under- 
stand this record in order to form any kind of forecast as to the 
future. No distinct principle or policy has triumphed, or been 
defeated at the recent elections. The Democrats will return to power 
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untrammelled, except by their traditions, their proclivities, and their 
natural alliances. Like the Conservatives in our own country, they 
will possess the great advantage of entering office without being 
bound to any definite programme of reform or legislation; and if 
they could be led by statesmen of the calibre of their leaders in by- 
gone days, they might do much to remove the stigma under which 
they still rest. Death, however, has been busier even in the ranks of 
the Democrats than in those of their opponents; and amongst their 
leading men there is scarcely one who had got his name before the 
world in the days when the Democrats were the dominant party in | 
the State. In the probable event of the Democrats continuing to 
hold their ground till the next Presidential election, the coming 
administration will be composed of men not one of whom has ever 
held office before. In itself this is no disadvantage; and in as 
far as the foreign relations of the Union are concerned, there is no 
reason to suppose that the policy of the country will be affected by 
the transfer of the Government from Republican to Democratic 
rule. The motives which induced the Democrats to favour an annexa- 
tionist policy in times past, with the view of extending the influence 
of the Slave Power, have ceased to exist; and if the traditions of the 
Democrats should lead them to look more favourably than their 
predecessors on the extension of the territory of the United States at 
the expense of Mexico and Cuba, I do not know that the world at 
large will have any solid ground for dissatisfaction. The main cause 
for viewing with anxiety the prospect of a Democratic régime lies 
in the fact that the “ burning questions ” with which the Democrats 
will have to deal, are those of the currency and of Southern 
reconstruction. 

With respect to the first of those issues the apprehensions enter- 
tained in many quarters seem to me unwarranted. The Western 
Democrats, who carried the day both in Ohio and Indiana and 
Illinois, did undoubtedly put forward, as part of their programme, 
proposals which are virtually tantamount to repudiation. Nor can 
there be any doubt, that the fallacy of an inflated currency being 
the real remedy for the financial difficulties of the Union is one 
which is certain to commend itself to the semi-educated classes, who, 
north, south, and west, furnish so large a contingent to the 
Democratic ranks. The advocates of a policy of repudiation will 
be more active and more sanguine than they were under the rule 
of General Grant, and the prospects of an early return to hard 
money will be more distant than ever. The credit of American 
securities will probably be affected by a good deal of idle talk about 
the iniquity of taxing native industry in order to enrich foreign 
bondholders. But I feel very confident that any proposal, which 
even bears the colour of repudiation, will be vetoed by the good 
sense of the community. On all clear and broad issues, the rough 
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honesty of the masses in America may be relied upon to protect 
the good faith of the country; and even if this confidence should 
prove misplaced, the commercial interests concerned in the mainte- 
nance of the public credit are so vast, and so extensive, that I see 
no cause to fear the Democrats would ever be allowed to repudiate 
any of the obligations undertaken in the name of the Union, even 
supposing, which I do not believe, that they should be minded so to 
do. On the other hand, I can see little reason to suppose that the 
question of Free Trade will be taken up in earnest as a party cry. 
As yet, neither Republicans nor Democrats have taken any distinct 
issue on the merits of Free Trade as against Protection. The Eastern 
States, which are the stronghold of Republicanism, are fanatical 
supporters of Protective duties, the Western Democrats are Free 
Traders in principle. But from a variety of causes, into which I can- 
not enter here, the natural bias of the American public is so strongly in 
favour of Protection that for many years to come Free Trade cannot 
be the political platform of any dominant party in the States. 

The real ground why impartial observers view with apprehension 
the prospect of Democratic rule, lies in the bearing it is likely 
to have on the progress of Southern reconstruction. This question 
is—and must be for a long period of time—the vital issue of all 
American politics. In as far as human foresight can reach, the 
South is now indissolubly connected with the Union. Logically, 
there may be something to be urged for the theory, that after the 
suppression of the rebellion and the abolition of slavery, the North 
should have adopted the advice attributed to General Scott, and 
‘‘ let the wayward sisters depart in peace.” But this theory would 
be scouted by all parties in the North. If anything can be pre- 
dicted with safety, it is that the North is resolved to retain the 
Southern States within the Union, and has the power to execute her 
resolution; and granted this, it follows that the one thing to be 
desired in the interest of the Union, the negroes, and the Southern 
States, is that the new order of things, introduced into the South by 
the events of the war, may be consolidated as firmly and as speedily 
as possible. In other words, the South has got to be reorganized on 
a new basis; and anything which delays or hampers this reorganiza- 
tion is a misfortune not only to the Union but to the South herself. 

- I confess to a belief that any attempt to determine the relative 
responsibility for the disturbed condition of the South attach- 
ing respectively to Negro outrages or Ku-Klux Khan organiza- 
tions, to white intimidation or coloured insubordination, seems to me 
practically hopeless. Things in the South may not be quite so black 
as they are painted on either side, but they are black enough in all 
conscience. The constituent elements of Southern society, as at 
present constituted, are such as to ensure social disorganization. On 
the one hand you have a white majority, bankrupt in fortune, embit- 
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tered by defeat, confronting a minority of blacks whose emancipation 
is the cause of their ruin, the symbol of their humiliation and 
disaster. The very children in white households can still remember 
when the negroes were slaves; the blacks who now in many districts 
command the elections, are men who but the other day were bought 
and sold as chattels. For at least a dozen years to come, no single 
native-born elector can record a vote in the South, who at the time of 
his birth did not belong personally to the slave, or slave-owning, 
caste. It would be contrary to human nature if the whites were not 
domineering and tyrannical; or if the blacks were not corrupt, 
indolent, and arrogant. Moreover—and this is the most important 
point—the equality of relations existing in the South between white 
and coloured citizens is still an artificial arrangement, upheld solely 
by external force. Mankind possesses a marvellous aptitude for 
accommodating itself to accomplished facts; and if the Southerners 
once realised that, for good or bad, they had got to live on terms of 
absolute legal equality with their former slaves, they would endeavour 
to make the best of an unwelcome necessity. But they recognise no 
such necessity. If it were not for the interference of the Federal 
Government, their superior numbers, intelligence, energy, and 
organization would soon enable the whites to reduce the blacks to 
the position of a subject caste. The re-establishment of slavery is an 
impossibility, except in the event of the South obtaining inde- 
pendence ; and even then I doubt its being seriously contemplated. 
But if the North could be induced to modify the policy of recon- 
struction, to leave the Southern States to settle for themselves the 
relations between the emancipated slaves and their former masters, 
or, in other words, to govern the South according to Southern ideas, 
the re-establishment of white supremacy would be a matter of ease. 
The more difficult and tedious the work of Southern reconstruction 
on a Republican basis may appear to be, the more likelihood there is 
that the North may abandon the attempt in despair; and therefore, 
from their own point of view, it is the direct interest of the Southern 
whites to thwart the policy which the Republican party has hitherto 
carried out, with more or less success. 

This assertion, that the experiment has been attended with success 
of any kind, may appear strange to those who derive their impres- 
sions of the South from the American papers. Yet there are certain 
hard facts which it is very difficult to explain away. It is barely 
ten years since the Confederacy was overthrown; and after a war in 
which the material resources of the South were sacrificed as freely as 
the blood of her sons; after a social revolution which necessarily 
entailed ruin on every planter in the country, and disorganized the 
whole commerce of the South, it might have been expected that years 
would elapse before its main industry would revive. Yet last year 
the money value of the Southern cotton crop was actually greater 
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than it was in the year preceding the war. Now if there is one 
thing clear it is that the revival of an enormous industry is incon- 
sistent with a state of anarchy. In some rough and rude sort of 
fashion the reconstructed government of the Southern States must 
have supplied protection to life and property. As proof of the 
same conclusion may be cited the fact that population has increased 
largely in the Slave States, that the cotton crop has been mainly 
made up of petty parcels grown by free labour on small holdings, 
and that the new generation of negro planters has begun to hoard 
money to such an extent as to constitute one of the alleged causes 
of the financial difficulties of the Union. In fact, under the system 
of free labour, and legal equality between black and white, initiated by 
the Republicans, property in the South is changing hands, and a new 
class of proprietors is springing up in the vhice of the old slave- 
owning interest. That this change is accompanied with much 
suffering, gross abuses, and even bitter oppression, goes without 
saying. But if the change, as I hold, has to be accomplished, the 
sooner it is carried through the better. I own to feeling some 
impatience with the outery so popular nowadays in the North against 
the “Scaliwags” and “ Carpet-baggers,” who, by the aid of the 
negro vote, have carried out the Republican policy in the South. 
The outcry is just as reasonable as the denunciations in former days 
of slave-traders by slave-owners. If you are determined on a given 
end, there is no good in protesting against the necessary means for 
attaining it; and, after all, Chines baggers and Scaliwags are 
the agencies by which alone the North can finally achieve the 
object it has set before itself, the permanent re-incorporation of the 
South with the Union. If there was one lesson the Secession War 
clearly taught, it was that the existence of an oligarchy of colour in 
the Southern States is incompatible with the Republican institu- 
tions of the North. The rule of the Union can never be voluntarily 
accepted in the South till the old planter class, with its traditions of 
slavery and caste ascendency has given place to a class imbued with 
the Republican ideas of the North; and the creation of such a class 
can only be effected by the Carpet-baggers and Scaliwags, whom it 
is the custom to decry. The carpet-baggers are, as a class, the 
settlers who have come down from the North to seek fortunes in the 
South, and the Scaliwags are, with rare exceptions, the Southern 
whites, who have gone in for the negro vote in order to get place 
and office. Taking men as they are, these new settlers and politicians 
are sure to be representatives of a low class of the community. 
Yankee penetration must be much overrated, if the Northerners 
ever believed that while the free West remained open, settlers of 
high character and standing would go South to settle in a country 
where they would be looked upon and treated as aliens, or that any 
but the meanest of mean whites would, as a rule, aid the negro 
vote and interest. ; 
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Owing then to the influence of negro suffrage, supported by the 
Carpet-bag immigrants from the North and the Scaliwag deserters 
from the white interest, a new order of things is growing up 
in the South which, whether better or worse than its predecessors, 
is the only one consistent with the permanent union of North and 
South under a common democratic government. If this is so, it 
may be asked why public opinion in the North seems to favour a 
change in the policy pursued hitherto towards the Southern States ? 
I am afraid the answer must be that the masses in America—as for 
that matter in other countries—are impatient of any policy which 
does not produce immediate results, have a great distaste to looking 
unwelcome facts in the face, and care infinitely more for their own 
immediate concerns than for the indirect effect their action may 
produce on other people at a distance. To the ordinary American 
the idea that the Southerners really wish to sever themselves from 
the Union appears an absurdity. The assertion that ten years 
after the war the authority of the Union in the South can only be 
upheld by force is one which is singularly unacceptable to the 
nation; the tendency, so characteristic of the American mind, to 
believe that the country can “ pull through ” any difficulty is opposed 
to preventive legislation. The old disposition to regard the “ irre- 
pressible nigger”’ as a nuisance—a disposition curiously illustrated 
by Abraham Lincoln’s advice to the coloured people to emigrate 
en masse—has regained its sway; and, finally, the popular dis- 
satisfaction with the Republicans has brought their Southern policy 
into discredit. Thus, if I read the signs of the times aright, there 
is a growing feeling in the North that the South should be governed 
according to Southern ideas, and that the negroes should be left to 
shift for themselves. Of this feeling the Democrats, who look to the 
Southern whites as their political allies, who have an hereditary 
distaste to the negro, and who disapprove by principle of centralised 
government, will actively avail themselves ; and should a democratic 
administration ever be in power, the planter interest will recover a 
degree of power in the South it kas never possessed since the war. 

To my mind, this policy of concession to the South is a fatal 
error. If the North could persist for a score of years or so in its 
present policy, by which the Union party is maintained in power 
throughout the old Slave States, in however unsatisfactory a fashion, 
a new generation would arise, to whom slavery would be known by 
tradition only, and to whom free labour and legal equality between 
black and white would seem the normal order of existence. But if, as 
I fear, the authority of the Union is relaxed in the South, if Southern 
ideals are once more allowed to prevail, the work accomplished will 
be undone, the incompatibility of Southern principles with Repub- 
lican institutions will become again apparent, and an era of unwise 
leniency will be followed by one of over-harsh repression. 

Epwarp Dicey. 





BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuarprer XY. 
CECILIA ' 


Beavcuamp walked down to the pier, where he took a boat for 
H.M.S. Isis, to see Jack Wilmore, whom he had not met since his 
return from his last cruise, and first he tried the efficacy of a dive in 
salt water, as a specific for irritation. It gave the edge toa fine 
appetite that he continued to satisfy while Wilmore talked of those 
famous dogs to which the navy has ever been going. 

“We want another panic, Beauchamp,” said Lieutenant Wilmore. 
‘No one knows better than you what a naval man has to complain 
of, so 1 hope you'll get your election, if only that we may reckon 
on a good look-out for the interests of the service. A regular 
Board with a permanent Lord High Admiral, and a regular vote 
of money to keep it up to the mark. Stick to that. Hardist 
has a vote in Bevisham. I think I can get one or two more. 
Why aren’t you a Tory? No Whigs nor Liberals look after 
us half so well as the Tories. It’s enough to break a man’s heart 
to see the troops of dockyard workmen marching out as soon 
as ever a Liberal Government marches in. Then it’s one of our 
infernal panics again, and patch here, patch there; every inch of it 
make-believe! I'll prove to you from examples that the humbug of 
government causes exactly the same humbugging workmanship. It 
‘seems as if it were a game of ‘rascals all.’ Let them sink us! 
but, by heaven! one can’t help feeling for the country. And I do 
say it’s the doing of those Liberals. Skilled workmen, mind you, not 
to be netted again su easily. America reaps the benefit of our folly. 

.... That was a lucky run of yours up the Niger; the admiral 
was friendly, but you deserved your luck. For God’s sake, don’t forget 
the state of our service when you’re one of our cherubs up aloft, 
Beauchamp. This I'll say, I’ve never heard a man talk about it as you 
used to in old midshipmite days, whole watches through—don’t you 
remember ? on the North American station, and in the Black Sea, 
and the Mediterranean. And that girl at Malta! I wonder what has 
become of her? What a beauty she was! I dare say she wasn’t so 


fine a girl as the Armenian you unearthed on the Bosphorus, but 
g I 

she had something about her a fellow can’t forget. That was a 

lovely creature coming down the hills over Granada on her mule. 

o 

Ay, we’ve seen handsome women, Nevil Beauchamp. But you 
J? , e 

always were lucky, invariably, and I should bet on you for the 

election.” 
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“Canvass for me, Jack,” said Beauchamp, smiling at his friend’s 
unconscious double-skeining of subjects. ‘If I turn out as good a 
politician as you are a seaman, I shall do. Pounce on Hardist’s vote 
without losing a day. I would go to him, but I’ve missed the 
Halketts twice. They’re on the Otley river, at a place called Mount 
Laurels, and I particularly want to see the colonel. Can you give 
me a boat there, and come ?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Wilmore. “I’ve danced there with the lady, the 
handsomest girl, English style, of her time. And come, come, our 
English style’s the best. It wears best, it looks best. Foreign 
women .... they’re capital to flirt with. But a girl like Cecilia 
Halkett—one can’t call her a girl, and it won’t do to say goddess, 
and queen and charmer are out of the question, though she’s both, 
and angel into the bargain; but, by George! what a woman to call 
wife, you say; and a man attached to a woman like that never can 
let himself look small. No such luck for me; only I swear if I 
stood between a good and a bad action, the thought of that girl would 
keep me straight, and I’ve only danced with her once!” 

Not long after sketching this rough presentation of the lady, with 
a masculine hand, Wilmore was able to point to her in person on the 
deck of her father’s yacht, the Esperanza, standing out of Otley 
river. There was a gallant splendour in the vessel that threw a 
touch of glory on its mistress in the minds of the two young naval 
officers, as they pulled towards her in the ship’s gig. 

Wilmore sung out, “‘ Give way, men! ” 

The sailors bent to their oars, and presently the schooner’s head 

yas put to the wind. 

“She sees we’re giving chase,” Wilmore said. ‘She can’t be 
expecting me, so it must be you. No, the colonel doesn’t race her. 
They’ve only been back from Italy six months: I mean the schooner. 
Iremember she talked of you when I had her for a partner. Yes, 
now I mean Miss Halkett. Blest if I think she talked of anything 
else. She sees us. Ill tell you what she likes: she likes yachting, 
she likes Italy, she likes painting, likes things old English, awfully 
fond of heroes. I told her a tale of one of our men saving life. 
‘Oh!’ said she, ‘ didn’t your friend, Nevil Beauchamp, save a man 
from drowning, off the guardship, in exactly the same place?’ And 
next day she sent me a cheque for three pounds for the fellow. 
Steady, men! I keep her letter.” 

The boat went smoothly alongside the schooner. Miss Halkett 
had come to the side. The oars swung fore and aft, and Beauchamp 
sprang on deck. 

Wilmore had to decline Miss Halkett’s invitation to him as well 
as his friend, and returned in his boat. He left the pair with a 
ruffling breeze, and a sky all sail, prepared, it seemed to him, to 
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enjoy the most delicious you-and-I on salt water that a sailor could 
dream of; and placidly envying, devoid of jealousy, there was just 
enough of fancy quickened in Lieutenant Wilmore to give him 
pictures of them without disturbance of his feelings—one of the 
conditions of the singular visitation we call happiness, if he could 
have known it. 

For a time his visionary eye followed them pretty correctly. So 
long since they had parted last! such changes in the interval! and 
great animation in Beauchamp’s gaze, and a blush on Miss Halkett’s 
cheeks. 

She said once, “ Captain Beauchamp.” He retorted with a solemn 
formality. They smiled, and immediately took footing on their 
previous intimacy. 

“* How good it was of you to come twice to Mount Laurels,” said 
she. “I have not missed you to-day. No address was on your card. 
Where are you staying in the neighbourhood ? At Mr. Lespel’s ?” 

“ Tm staying at a Bevisham hotel,” said Beauchamp. 

‘“‘ You have not been to Steynham yet? Papa comes home from 
Steynham to-night.” 

“Does he? Well, the Ariadne is only just paid off, and I can’t 
well go to Steynham yet. I ¥ Beauchamp was astonished at 
the sebiadiaie ‘he found in himself to name it: “ I have business in 
Bevisham.” 

* Naval business ?” 

““ No,” said he. 

The sensitive prescience we have of a critical distaste of our pro- 
ceedings is, the world is aware, keener than our intuition of contrary 
opinions ; and for the sake of preserving the sweet outward forms of 
friendliness, Beauchamp was anxious not to speak of the business in 
Bevisham just then, but she looked and he had hesitated, so he said 
flatly, ‘I am one of the candidates for the borough.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And I want the colonel to give me his vote.” 

The young lady breathed a melodious “ Oh!” not condemnatory 


she remarked. 


a pause. But she was beginning to 


reflect. 

“ Ttaly and our English Channel are my two poles,’ she said. 
“‘T am constantly swaying between them. I have told papa we will 
not lay up the yacht while the weather holds fair. Except for the 
absence of deep colour and bright colour, what can be more beautiful 
than these green waves, and that dark forest’s edge, and the 
garden of an island! The yachting-water here is an unrivalled 
lake; and if I miss colour, which I love, I remind myself that we 
have temperate air here, not a sun that sends you under cover. We 
can have our fruits too, you see.” One of the yachtsmen was 
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handing her a basket of hothouse grapes, reclining beside crisp 
home-made loaflets. ‘This is my luncheon. Will you share it, 
Nevil ?” 

His Christian name was pleasant to hear from her lips. She held 
out a bunch to him. 

“Grapes take one back to the South,” said he. ‘“ How do you 
bear compliments? You have been in Italy some years, and it 
must be the South that has worked the miracle.” 

“In my growth ?”’ said Cecilia, smiling. “ I have grown out of 
my Circassian dress, Nevil.” 

«“ You received it, then ?” 

“‘T wrote you a letter of thanks—and abuse, for your not coming 
to Steynham. You may recognise these pearls.”’ 

The pearls were round her right wrist. He looked at the blue veins. 

“ They’re not pearls of price,’’ he said. 

“JT do not wear them to fascinate the jewellers,’’ rejoined Miss 
Halkett. ‘So you are a candidate at an election. You still have 
a tinge of Africa, do you know? But you have not abandoned the 
navy ?” 

“ Not altogether.” 

“ Oh! no, no: I hope not. I have heard of you, . . . but who has 
not? We cannot spare officers like you. Papa was delighted to 
hear of your promotion. Parliament !” 

The exclamation was contemptuous. 

“ Tt’s the highest we can aim at,’’? Beauchamp observed meekly. 

“ T think I recollect you used to talk politics when you were a 
midshipman,” she said. ‘ You headed the aristocracy, did you 
not ?” 

“ The aristocracy wants a head,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Parliament, in my opinion, is the best of occupations for idle 
men,” said she. 

“Tt shows that it is a little too full of them.” 

“ Surely the country can go on very well without so much speech- 
making ?” 

“ Tt can go on very well for the rich.” 

Miss Halkett tapped with her foot. 

“ T should expect a Radical to talk in that way, Nevil.” 

“Take me for one.” 





“ T would not even imagine it.” 

“ Say Liberal, then.” 

«« Are you not”’—her eyes opened on him largely, and narrowed 
from surprise to reproach, and then to pain—*‘ are you not one of 
us? Have you gone over to the enemy, Nevil ?” 

“ T have taken my side, Cecilia ; but we, on our side, don’t talk of 
an enemy.” 
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“Most unfortunate! We are Tories, you know, Nevil. Papa is 
a thorough Tory. He cannot vote for you. Indeed I have heard 
him say he is anxious to defeat the plots of an old Republican in 
Bevisham—some doctor there; and I believe he went to London to 
look out for a second Tory candidate to oppose to the Liberals. Our 
present member is quite safe, of course. Nevil, this makes me 
unhappy. Do you not feel that it is playing traitor to one’s class to 
join those men ?” 

Such was the Tory way of thinking, Nevil Beauchamp said: the 
Tories upheld their Toryism in the place of patriotism. 

“« But do we not owe the grandeur of the country to the Tories ?” 
said she, with a lovely air of conviction. ‘“ Papa has told me how 
false the Whigs played the Duke in the Peninsula: ruining his 
supplies, writing him down, declaring, all the time he was fighting 
his first hard battles, that his cause was hopeless—that resistance to 
Napoleon was impossible. The Duke never, never had loyal support 
but from the Tory Government. The Whigs, papa says, absolutely 
preached submission to Napoleon! The Whigs, I hear, were the 
Liberals of those days. The two Pitts were Tories. The greatness 
of England has been built up by the Tories. Ido and will defend 
them : it is the fashion to decry them now. They have the honour 
and safety of the country at heart. They do not play disgracefully 
at reductions of taxes, as the Liberals do. They have given us all 
our heroes. Non fu mai gloria senza invidia. They have done service 
enough to despise the envious mob. They never condescend to sup- 
plicate brute force for aid to crush their opponents. You feel in all 
they do that the instincts of gentlemen are active.” 

Beauchamp bowed. 

“ Do I speak too warmly ?”’ she asked. ‘ Papa and I have talked 
over it often, and especially of late. You will find him your 
delighted host and your inveterate opponent.” 

“ And you?” 

“ Just the same. You will have to pardon me; I ama terrible foe.” 

“T declare to you, Cecilia, I would prefer having you against me 
to having you indifferent.” 

“T wish I had not to think it right that you should be beaten. 
And now—can you throw off political Nevil, and be sailor Nevil ? 
I distinguish between my old friend, and my ... our...” 

“ Dreadful antagonist ?” 

“Not so dreadful, except in the shock he gives us to find him 
in the opposite ranks. I am grieved. But we will finish our 
sail in peace. I detest controversy. I suppose, Nevil, you would 
have no such things as yachts? they are the enjoyments of the 
rich!” 


He reminded her that she wished to finish her sail in peace; 
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and he had to remind her of it more than once. Her scattered 
resources for argumentation sprang up from various suggestions, 
such as the flight of yachts, mention of the shooting season, sight of 
a royal palace; and adopted a continually heightened satirical form, 
oddly intermixed with an undisguised affectionate friendliness. 
Apparently she thought it possible to worry him out of his adhesion 
to the wrong side in politics. She certainly had no conception of 
the nature of his political views, for one or two extreme proposi- 
tions flung to him in jest, he swallowed with every sign of a perfect 
facility, as if the Radical had come to regard stupendous questions as 
morsels barely sufficient for his daily sustenance. Cecilia reflected 
that he must be playing, and as it was not a subject for play she 
tacitly reproved him by letting him be the last to speak of it. He 
may not have been susceptible to the delicate chastisement, probably 
was not, for when he ceased it was to look on the beauty of her 
lowered eyelids, rather with an idea that the weight of his argument 
lay on them. It breathed from him; both in the department of 
logic and of feeling, in his plea for the poor man and his exposition 
of the poor man’s rightful claims, he evidently imagined that he 
had spoken overwhelmingly ; and to undeceive him in this respect, 
for his own good, Cecilia calmly awaited the occasion when she 
might show the vanity of arguments in their effort to overcome 
convictions. He stood up to take his leave of her on their return 
to the mouth of the Otley river unexpectedly, so that the occasion 
did not arrive; but on his mentioning an engagement he had to give a 
dinner to a journalist and a tradesman of the town of Bevisham, by 
way of excuse for not complying with her gentle entreaty that he 
would go on to Mount Laurels and wait to see the colonel that 
evening, “Oh! then your choice must be made irrevocably, I am 
sure,” Miss Halkett said, relying upon intonation and manner to 
convey a great deal more, and not without a minor touch of resent- 
ment for his having dragged her into the discussion of politics, 
which she considered as a slime wherein men hustled and tussled, 
no doubt worthily enough, and as became them; not however to 
impose such strife upon the elect ladies of earth. What gentleman 
ever did talk to a young lady upon the dreary topic seriously ? 
Least of all should Nevil Beauchamp have done it. That object of 
her high imagination belonged to the exquisite sphere of the 
feminine vision of the pure poetic, and she was vexed by the discord 
he threw between her long-cherished dream and her unanticipated 
realisation of him: if indeed it was he presenting himself to her in 
his own character, and not trifling, or not passing through a phase 
of young man’s madness. 

Possibly he might be the victim of the latter infliction and more 
pardonable state, and so thinking she gave him her hand. 
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“Good-bye, Nevil. I may tell papa to expect you to-morrow ? ” 

“Do, and tell him to prepare for a field-day.”’ 

She smiled. “A sham fight that will not win you a vote! I 
hope you will find your guests this evening agreeable companions.” 

Beauchamp half-shrugged involuntarily. He obliterated the 
piece of treason towards them by saying that he hoped so; as 
though the meeting them, instead of slipping on to Mount Laurels 
with her, were an enjoyable prospect. 

He was dropped by the Esperanza’s boat near Otley ferry, to walk 
along the beach to Bevisham, and he kept eye on the elegant vessel 
as she glided swan-like to her moorings off Mount Laurels park 
through dusky merchant craft, colliers, and trawlers, loosely shaking 
her towering snow-white sails, unchallenged in her scornful supre- 
macy; an image of a refinement of beauty, and of a beautiful 
servicelessness. 

As the yacht, so the mistress: things of wealth, owing their 
graces to wealth, devoting them to wealth—splendid achievements 
of art both! and dedicated to the gratification of the superior 
senses. 

Say that they were precious examples of an accomplished civilisation ; 
and perhaps they did offer a visible ideal of grace for the rough 
world to aim at. They might in the abstract address a bit of a 
monition to the uncultivated, and encourage the soul to strive 
towards perfection in beauty: and there is no contesting the value 
of beauty when the soul is taken into account. But were they 
not in too great a profusion in proportion to their utility? That 
was the question for Nevil Beauchamp. The democratic spirit 
inhabiting him, temporarily or permanently, asked whether they 
were not increasing to numbers which were oppressive? And 
further, whether it was good for the country, the race, ay, the 
species, that they should be so distinctly removed from the thou- 
sands who fought the grand, and the grisly, old battle with nature 
for bread of life. Those grimy sails of the colliers and fishing- 
smacks, set them in a great sea, would have beauty for eyes and 
soul beyond that of elegance and refinement. And do but look on 
them thoughtfully, the poor are everlastingly, unrelievedly, in the 
abysses of the great sea... .. 

One cannot pursue to conclusions a line of meditation that is half- 
built on the sensations as well as on the mind. Did Beauchamp 
at all desire to have those idly lovely adornments of riches, the 
Yacht and the Lady, swept away? Oh, dear, no. He admired 
them, he was at home with them. They were much to his taste. 
Standing on a point of the beach for a last look at them before he 
set his face towards the town, he prolonged the look in a manner to 
indicate that the place where business called him was not in com- 
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parison at all so pleasing: and just as little enjoyable were his 
meditations opposed to predilections. Beauty plucked the heart 
from his breast. But he had taken up arms; he had drunk of the 
questioning cup, that which denieth peace to us, and which projects 
us upon the missionary search of the How, the Wherefore, and the 
Why not, ever afterwards. He questioned his justification, and yours, 
for gratifying tastes in an ill-regulated world of wrong-doing, 
suffering, sin, and bounties unrighteously dispensed—not sufficiently 
dispersed. He said by-and-by to pleasure, battle to-day. From 
his point of observation, and with the store of ideas and images his 
fiery yet reflective youth had gathered, he presented himself as it 
were saddled to that hard-riding force known as the logical impetus, 
which spying its quarry over precipices, across oceans and deserts, 
and through systems and webs, and into shops and cabinets of 
costliest china, will come at it, will not be refused, let the distances 
and the breakages be what they may. He went like the meteoric 
man with the mechanical legs in the song, too quick for a cry of 
protestation, and reached results amazing to his instincts, his tastes, 
and his training, not less rapidly and naturally than tremendous 
Ergo is shot forth from the clash of a syllogism. 


Cuaprer XVI. 
A PARTIAL DISPLAY OF BEAUCHAMP IN HIS COLOURS. 


BraucHamp presented himself at Mount Laurels next day, and 
formally asked Colonel Halkett for his vote, in the presence of 
Cecilia. 

She took it fora playful glance at his new profession of politician: 
he spoke half-playfully. Was it possible to speak in earnest ? 

“T’m of the opposite party,” said the colonel; as conclusive a 
reply as could be: but he at once fell upon the rotten navy of a 
Liberal Government. How could a true sailor think of joining 
those Liberals! The question referred to the country, not to a 
section of it, Beauchamp protested with impending emphasis: 
Tories and Liberals were much the same in regard to the care of 
the navy. “Nevil!” exclaimed Cecilia. He cited beneficial 
Liberal bills recently passed, which she accepted for a concession of 
the navy to the Tories, and she smiled. In spite of her dislike of 
politics, she had only to listen a few minutes to be drawn into the 
contest : and thus it is that one hot politician makes many among 
women and men of a people that have the genius of strife, or else in 
this case the young lady did unconsciously feel a deep interest in 
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refuting and overcoming Nevil Beauchamp. Colonel Halkett denied 
the benefits of those bills. “Look” said he, ‘‘at the scarecrow plight of 
the army under a Liberal Government!” This laid him open to the 
charge that he was for backing Administrations instead of principles. 

“T do,” saidthecolonel. ‘I would rather havea good Administra- 
tion than all your talk of principles: one’s a fact, but principles ? 
principles?” He languished for a phrase to describe the hazy 
things. ‘I have mine, and you have yours. It’s like a dispute 
between religions. There’s no settling it except by main force. 
That’s what principles lead you to.” 

Principles may be hazy, but heavy artillery is disposable in 
defence of them, and Beauchamp fired some reverberating guns for 
the eternal against the transitory ;—with less of the gentlemanly 
fine taste, the light and easy social semi-irony, than Cecilia liked 
and would have expected from him. However, as to principles, no 
doubt Nevil was right, and Cecilia drew her father to another posi- 
tion. ‘Are not we Tories to have principles as well as the Liberals, 
Nevil ?” 

“They may have what they call principles,’ he admitted, intent 
on pursuing his advantage over the colonel, who said, to shorten the 
controversy : “It’s a question of my vote, and my liking. I like a 
Tory Government, and I don’t like the Liberals. I like gentlemen; I 
don’t like a party that attacks everything, and beats up the mob for 
power, and repays it with sops, and is dragging us down from all we 
were proud of.” 

“ But the country is growing, the country wants expansion,’’ said 
Beauchamp; “and if your gentlemen by birth are not up to the 
mark, you must have leaders that are.” 

“Leaders who cut down expenditure, to create a panic that 
doubles the outlay! I know them.” 

“A panic, Nevil.” Cecilia threw stress on the memorable word. 

He would hear no reminder in it. The internal condition of the 
country was now the point for seriously-minded Englishmen. 

“ My dear boy, what have you seen of the country ?” Colonel 
Halkett inquired. | 

“Every time I have landed, colonel, I have gone to the mining 
and the manufacturing districts, the centres of industry ; wherever 
there was dissatisfaction. I have attended meetings, to see and 
hear for myself. I have read the papers... . ” 

“The papers ! ” 

“Well, they’re the mirror of the country.” 

“Does one see everything in a mirror, Nevil?” said Cecilia: 
“even in the smoothest ?” 

He retorted softly : “I should be glad to see what you see,” and 
felled her with a blush. 
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For an example of the mirror offered by the Press, Colonel 
Halkett touched on Mr. Timothy Turbot’s article in eulogy of the 
great Captain Beauchamp. “Did you like it?” he asked. “Ah, 
but if you meddle with politics, you must submit to be held up on 
the prongs of a fork, my boy ; soaped by your backers and shaved 
by the foe; and there’s a figure for a gentleman! as your uncle 
Romfrey says.” 

Cecilia did: not join this discussion, though she had heard from 
her father that something grotesque had been written of Nevil. 
Her foolishness in blushing vexed body and mind. She was 
incensed by a silly compliment that struck at her feminine nature 
when her intellect stood in arms. Yet more hurt was she by the 
reflection that a too lively sensibility might have conjured up the 
idea of the compliment. And again, she wondered at herself for 
not resenting so rare a presumption as it implied, and not disdaining 
so outworn a form of flattery. She wondered at herself too for 
thinking of resentment and disdain in relation to the familiar 
commonplaces of licensed impertinence. Over all which hung a 
darkened image of her spirit of independence, like a moon in eclipse. 

Where lay Ais weakness? Evidently in the belief that he had 
thought profoundly. But what minor item of insufficiency or 
feebleness was discernible ? She discovered that he could be easily 
fretted by similes and metaphors: they set him staggering and 
groping like an ancient knight of faéry in a forest bewitched. 

“Your specific for the country is, then, Radicalism,” she said, 
after listening to an attack on the Tories for their want of a policy 
and indifference to the union of classes. 

‘‘T would prescribe a course of it, Cecilia; yes,” he turned 
to her. 

“The Dr. Dulcamara of a single drug ?”’ 

‘“‘ Now you have a name for me! Tory arguments always come 
to epithets.” 

“It should not be objectionable. Is it not honest to pretend to 
have only one cure for mortal maladies? There can hardly be two 
panaceas, can there be ?” 

“So you call me quack ? ” 

“No, Nevil, no,” she breathed a rich contralto note of denial : 
“but if the country is the patient, and you will have it swallow 
your prescription . . .” 

“There’s nothing like a metaphor for an evasion,” said Nevil, 
blinking over it. 

She drew him another analogy, longer than was at all necessary ; 
so tedious that her father struck through it with the remark : 

“Concerning that ‘quack—there’s one in the background, 
though !” 

VOL. XVI. N.S. 3N 
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“T know of none,” said Beauchamp, well-advised enough to 
forbear mention of the name of Shrapnel. 

Cecilia petitioned that her stumbling ignorance, which sought the 
road of wisdom, might be heard out. She had a reserve entangle- 
ment for her argumentative friend. ‘‘ You were saying, Nevil, that 
you were for principles rather than for individuals, and you in- 
stanced Mr. Cougham, the senior Liberal candidate of Bevisham, as 
one whom you would prefer to see in Parliament instead of Seymour 
Austin, though you confess to Mr. Austin’s far superior merits as a 
politician and servant of his country: but Mr. Cougham sup- 
ports Liberalism while Mr. Austin is a Tory. You are for the 
principle.” 

“Tam,” said he, bowing. 

She asked : ‘Is not that equivalent to the doctrine of election by 
Grace ?” 

Beauchamp interjected : ‘‘ Grace! election ?”’ 

Cecilia was tender to his inability to follow her allusion. 

“Thou art a Liberal—then rise to membership,” she said. 
‘“‘ Accept my creed, and thou art of the chosen. Yes, Nevil, you 
cannot escape from it. Papa, he preaches Calvinism in politics.” 

“ We stick to men, and good men,” the colonel flourished. ‘“‘ Old 
English for me!” 

“You might as well say, old timber vessels, when Iron’s afloat, 
colonel.”’ 

“T suspect you have the worst of it there, papa,” said Cecilia, 
taken by the unexpectedness and smartness of the comparison 
coming from wits that she had been undervaluing. 

“T shall not own I’m worsted until I surrender my vote,” the 
colonel rejoined. 

“T won’t despair of it,’’ said Beauchamp. 

Colonel Halkett bade him come for it as often as he liked. 
“You'll be beaten in Bevisham, I warn you. Tory reckonings are 
safest ; it’s an admitted fact: and we ‘now you can’t win. Accord- 
ing to my judgment a man owes a duty to his class.” 

“A man owes a duty to his class as long as he sees his class doing 
its duty towards the country,” said Beauchamp ; and he added, rather 
prettily in contrast with the sententious commencement, Cecilia 
thought, that the apathy of his class was proved when such as he 
deemed it an obligation on them to come forward and do what 
little they could. The deduction of the proof was not clearly 
consequent, but a meaning was expressed; and in that form it 
brought him nearer to her abstract idea of Nevil Beauchamp than 
when he raged and was precise. 

After his departure she talked of him with her father, to be 
charitably satirical over him, it seemed. 
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The critic in her ear had pounced on his repetition of certain 
words that betrayed a dialectical stiffness and hinted a narrow 
vocabulary: his use of emphasis, rather reminding her of his uncle 
Everard, was, in a young man, a little distressing. ‘“ The apathy of 
the country, papa; the apathy of the rich; a state of universal 
apathy. Will you inform me, papa, what the Tories are doing? Do 
we really give our consciences to the keeping of the parsons once a 
week, and let them dogmatise for us to save us from exertion? We 
must attach ourselves to principles ; nothing is permanent but prin- 
ciples. Poor Nevil! And still Iam sure you have, as I have, the 
feeling that one must respect him. J am quite convinced that he 
supposes he is doing his best to serve his country by trying for 
Parliament, fancying himself a Radical. I forgot to ask him 
whether he had visited his great aunt, Mrs. Beauchamp. They say 
the dear old lady has influence with him.” 

“T don’t think he’s been anywhere,” Colonel Halkett half laughed 
at the quaint fellow. ‘I wish the other great-nephew of hers were in 
England, for us to run him against Nevil Beauchamp. He’s touring 
the world. I’m told he’s orthodox, and a tough debater. We have 
to take what we can get.” 

“My best wishes for your success, and you and I will not talk of 
politics any more, papa. I hope Nevil will come often, for his own 
good; he will meet his own set of people here. And if he should 
dogmatise so much as to rouse our apathy to denounce his principles, 
we will remember that we are British, and can be sweet-blooded in 
opposition. Perhaps he may change, even tra le tre ore e le quattro: 
electioneering should be a lesson. From my recollection of Black- 
burn Tuckham, he was a boisterous boy.” 

“He writes uncommonly clever letters home to his Aunt Beau- 
champ. She has handed them to me to read,” said the colonel. 
‘« T do like to see tolerably solid young fellows: they give one some 
hope of the stability of the country.” 

“‘ They are not so interesting to study, and not half so amusing,” 
said Cecilia. 

Colonel Halkett muttered his objections to the sort of amusement 
furnished by firebrands. 

“Firebrand is too strong a word for poor Nevil,” she remon- 
strated. 

In that estimate of the character of Nevil Beauchamp, Cecilia soon 
had to confess that she had been deceived, though not by him. 
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Cuaprer XVII. 
HIS FRIEND AND FOE. 


Looxi1nc from her window very early on a Sunday morning, Miss 
Halkett saw Beauchamp strolling across the grass of the park. She 
dressed hurriedly and went out to greet him, smiling and thanking 
him for his friendliness in coming. 

He said he was delighted, and appeared so, but dashed the sweet- 
ness. ‘ You know I can’t canvass on Sundays.” 

“T suppose not,” she replied. “ Have you walked up from 
Bevisham? You must be tired.” 

“ Nothing tires me,”’ said he. 

With that they stepped on together. 

Mount Laurels, a fair broad house backed by a wood of beeches 
and firs, lay open to view on the higher grassed knoll of a series of 
descending turfy mounds dotted with gorse-clumps, and faced south- 
westerly along the run of the Otley river to the gleaming broad 
water and its opposite border of forest, beyond which the downs of 
the island threw long interlopping curves. Great ships passed on 
the line of the water to and fro; and a little mist of masts of the 
fishing and coasting craft by Otley village, near the river’s mouth, 
was like a web inair. Cecilia led him to her dusky wood of firs, 
where she had raised a bower for a place of poetical contemplation 
and reading when the clear lapping salt river beneath her was at 
high tide. She could hail the Esperanza from that cover; she could 
step from her drawing-room window, over the flower-beds, down the 
gravel walk to the hard, and be on board her yacht within seven 
minutes, out on her salt-water lake within twenty, closing her wings 
in a French harbour by nightfall of a summer’s day, whenever she 
had the whim to fly abroad. Of these enviable privileges she boasted 
with some happy pride. 

“ Tt’s the finest yachting-station in England,” said Beauchamp. 

She expressed herself very glad that he should like it so much. 
Unfortunately she added, “ I hope you will find it pleasanter to be 
here than canvassing.” 

“T have no pleasure in canvassing,” said he. “I canvass poor 
men accustomed to be paid for their votes, and who get nothing 
from me but what the baron would call a parsonical exhortation. 
I’m in the thick of the most spiritless crew in the kingdom. Our 
southern men will not compare with the men of the north. But still, 
even among these fellows, I see danger for the country if our com- 
merce were to fail, if distress came on them. There’s always danger 
in disunion. That’s what the rich’won’t see. They see simply 
nothing out of their own circle; and they won’t take a thought of 
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the overpowering contrast between their luxury and the way of 
living, that’s half starving, of the poor. They understand it when 
fever comes up from back alleys and cottages, and then they join 
their efforts to sweep the poor out of the district. The poor are to 
get to their work anyhow, after a long morning’s walk over the 
proscribed space ; for we must have poor, you know. The wife of a 
parson I canvassed yesterday, said to me, ‘ Who is to work for us, if 
you do away with the poor, Captain Beauchamp ?’” 

Cecilia quitted her bower and traversed the wood silently. 

‘“So you would blow up my poor Mount Laurels for a peace- 
offering to the lower classes ?” 

‘‘T should hope to put it on a stronger foundation, Cecilia.” 

“« By means of some convulsion ?” 

“ By forestalling one.” 

“‘ That must be one of the new ironclads,”’ observed Cecilia, gazing 
at the black smoke-pennon of a tower that slipped along the water- 
line. “ Yes? You were saying? Put us on a stronger—— ?” 

“ It’s, I think, the Hastings: she broke down the other day on 
her trial trip,” said Beauchamp, watching the ship’s progress ani- 
matedly. Peppel commands her—a capital officer. I suppose we 
must have these costly big floating barracks. I don’t like to hear of 
everything being done for the defensive. The defensive is perilous 
policy in war. It’s true, the English don’t wake up to their work 
under half a year. But no; defending and looking to defences is 
bad for the fighting power ; and there’s half a million gone on that 
ship. Half a million! Do you know how many poor taxpayers it 
takes to make up that sum, Cecilia ?” 

“A great many,” she slurred over them; “ but we must have big 
ships, and the best that are to be had.” 

“ Powerful fast rams, sea-worthy and fit for running over shallows, 
carrying one big gun ; swarms of harryers and worriers known to be 
kept ready for immediate service ; readiness for the offensive in case 
of war—there’s the best defence against a declaration of war by a 
foreign State.” 

“T like to hear you, Nevil,” said Cecilia, beaming: “ Papa thinks 
we have a miserable army—in numbers. He says, the wealthier we 
become the more difficult it is to recruit able-bodied men on the volun- 
teering system. Yet the wealthier we are the more an army is wanted, 
both to defend our wealth and to preserve order. I fancy he half 
inclines tocompulsory enlistment. Do speak to him on that subject.”’ 

Cecilia must have been innocent of a design to awaken the fire- 
flash in Nevil’s eyes. She had no design, but hostility was latent, 
and hence perhaps the offending phrase. 

He nodded and spoke coolly. ‘An army ¢o preserve order ? So, 
then, an army to threaten civil war!”’ 
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“To crush revolutionists.”’ 

“ Agitators, you mean. My dear good old colonel—I have always 
loved him !—must not have more troops at his command.”’ 

“ Do you object to the drilling of the whole of the people ?” 

“Does not the colonel, Cecilia? I am sure he does in his heart, 
and, for different reasons, I do. He won’t trust the working-classes, 
nor I the middle.” 

“ Does Dr. Shrapnel hate the middle-class ? 

‘Dr. Shrapnel cannot hate. He and I are of opinion that, as the 
middle-class are the party in power, they would not, if they knew 
the use of arms, move an inch farther in Reform, for they would no 
longer be in fear of the class below them.” 

“ But what horrible notions of your country have you, Nevil! 
It is dreadful to hear. Ob! do let us avoid politics for ever. 
Fear!” 

“« All concessions to the people have been won from fear.” 

‘“‘T have not heard so.”’ 

“T will read it to you in the History of England.” 

“You paint us in a condition of Revolution.” 

“‘ Happily it’s not a condition unnatural to us. The danger would 
be in not letting it be progressive, and there’s a little danger too at 
times in our slowness. We change our blood or we perish.” 

“ Dr. Shrapnel ? ” 

“Yes, I have heard Dr. Shrapnel say that. And by the way, 
Cecilia—will you? can you?—Take me for the witness to his 
character. He is the most guileless of men, and he’s the most 
unguarded. My good Rosamund saw him. She is easily prejudiced 
when she is a trifle jealous, and you may hear from her that he 
rambles, talks wildly. It may seem so. I maintain there is wisdom 
in him when conventional minds would think him at his wildest. 
Believe me, he is the humanest, the best of men, tender-hearted as 
a child: the most benevolent, simple-minded, admirable old man— 
the man I am proudest to think of as an Englishman and a man 
living in my time, of all men existing. I can’t overpraise him.” 

“ He has a bad reputation.” 

“Only with the class that will not meet him and answer him.” 

“Must we invite him to our houses? ” 

“It would be difficult to get him to come, if you did. I mean, 
mect him in debate and answer his arguments. Try the question by 
brains.” 

‘“‘ Before mobs?” 

“ Not before mobs. I punish you by answering you seriously.”’ 

“‘T am sensible of the flattery.” 

“ Before mobs!” Nevil ejaculated. ‘It’s the Tories that mob 
together and cry down every man who appears to them to threaten 
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their privileges. Can you guess what Dr. Shrapnel compares 
them to?” 

“ Indeed, Nevil, I have not an idea. I only wish your patriotism 
were large enough to embrace them.” 

“He compares them to geese claiming possession of the whole 
common, and hissing at every foot of ground they have to yield. 
They’re always having to retire and always hissing. ‘ Retreat and 
menace,’ that’s the motto for them.” 

“Very well, Nevil, I am a goose upon a common.” 

So saying Cecilia swam forward like a swan on water to give the 
morning kiss to her papa, by the open window of the breakfast- 
room. 

Never did bird of Michaelmas fling off water from her feathers 
more thoroughly than this fair young lady the false title she pre- 
tended to assume. 

“‘T hear you’re of the dinner-party at Grancey Lespel’s on Wed- 
nesday,”’ the colonel said to Beauchamp. ‘“ You'll have to stand 
fire.” 

“ They will, papa,” murmured Cecilia. “ Will Mr. Austin be 
there ?” 

‘“T particularly wish to meet Mr. Austin,”’ said Beauchamp. 

“ Listen to him, if you do meet him,” she replied. 

His look was rather grave. 

“ Lespel’s a Whig,” he said. 

The colonel answered. ‘“ Lespel was a Whig. Once a Tory 
always a Tory,—but court the people and you’re on quicksands, and 
that’s where the Whigs are. What he is now I don’t think he 
knows himself. You won’t get a vote.” 

Cecilia watched her friend Nevil recovering from his short fit of 
gloom. He dismissed politics at breakfast and grew companionable, 
with the charm of his earlier day. He was willing to accompany 
her to church too. 

“You will hear a long sermon,” she warned him. 

“Forty minutes.” Colonel Halkett smothered a yawn that was 
both retro and prospective. 

“Tt has been fifty, papa.” 

‘Tt has been an hour, my dear.” 

It was good discipline nevertheless, the colonel affirmed, and 
Cecilia praised the Rev. Mr. Brisk of Urplesdon vicarage as one 
of our few remaining Protestant clergymen. 

“Then he ought to be supported,” said Beauchamp. “In the 
dissensions of religious bodies it is wise to pat the weaker party on 
the back.—I quote Stukely Culbrett.”’ 

“T’ve heard him,” sighed the colonel. “He calls the Protestant 
clergy the social police of the English middle-class. Those are the 
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things he lets fly. Ihave heard that man say that the Church 
stands to show the passion of the human race for the drama. He 
said it in my presence. And there’s a man who calls himself a 
Tory! You have rather too much of that playing at grudges and 
dislikes at Steynham, with squibs, nicknames, and jests at things that 
—well, that our stability is bound up in. I hate squibs.” 

«“ And I,” said Beauchamp. Some shadow of a frown crossed 
him; but Stukely Culbrett’s humour seemed to be a refuge. 
“Protestant parson—not clergy,” he corrected the colonel. ‘ Can’t 
you hear Mr. Culbrett, Cecilia? The Protestant parson is the 
policeman set to watch over the respectability of the middle-class. 
He has sharp eyes for the sins of the poor. As for the rich, they 
support his Church; they listen to his sermon—to set an example: 
discipline, colonel. You discipline the tradesman, who’s afraid of 
losing your custom, and the labourer, who might be deprived of his 
bread. But the people? It’s put down to the wickedness of human 
nature that the parson has not got hold of the people. The parsons 
have lost them by senseless Conservatism, because they look to the 
Tories for the support of their Church, and let the religion run down 
the gutters. And how many thousands have you at work in the 
pulpit every Sunday? I’m told the Dissenting ministers have some 
vitality.” 

Colonel Halkett shrugged with disgust at the mention of 
Dissenters. 

“And those thirty or forty thousand, colonel, call the men that 
do the work they ought to be doing demagogues. The parsonry are 
a power absolutely to be counted for waste, as to progress.”’ 

Cecilia perceived that her father was beginning to be fretted. 

She said, with a tact that effected its object: “I am one who hear 
Mr. Culbrett without admiring his wit.” 

“No, and I see no good in this kind of Steynham talk,’’ Colonel 
Halkett said, rising. ‘ We’re none of us perfect. Heaven save us 
from political parsons! ” 

Beauchamp was heard to utter: ‘‘ Humanity.” 

The colonel left the room with Cecilia, muttering the Steynham 
tail to that word: “ tomtity ” for the solace of an aside repartee. 

She was on her way to dress for church. He drew her into the 
library, and there threw open a vast placard lying on the table. It 
was printed in blue characters and red. ‘“ This is what I got by the 
post this morning. I suppose Nevil knows about it. He wants 
tickling, but I don’t like this kind of thing. It’s not fair war. It’s 
as bad as using explosive bullets in my old game.” 

“Can he expect his adversaries to be tender with him?” Cecilia 
simulated vehemence in an underbreath. She glanced down the 
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“ French Marquess” caught her eye. 

It was a page of verse. And, oh! could it have issued from a 
Tory Committee ? 

‘The Liberals are as bad, and worse,” her father said. 

She became more and more distressed. ‘‘It seems so very mean, 
papa; so base. Ungenerous is no word for it. And how vulgar! 
Now I remember, Nevil said he wished to see Mr. Austin.” 

‘Seymour Austin would not sanction it.” 

“No, but Nevil might hold him responsible for it.” 

“T suspect Mr. Stukely Culbrett, whom he quotes, and that 
smoking-room lot at Lespel’s. I distinctly discountenance it. So I 
shall tell them on Wednesday night. Can you keep a secret ?”’ 

« And after all Nevil Beauchamp is very young, papa !—of course 
I can keep a secret.”’ 

The colonel exacted no word of honour, feeling quite sure of her. 

He whispered the secret in six words, and her cheeks glowed 
vermilion. 

“ But they will meet on Wednesday after this,” she said, and her 
sight went dancing down the column of verse, of which the follow- 
ing trotting couplet is a specimen :— 

** © did you ever, hot in love, a little British middy see, 
Like Orpheus asking what the deuce to do without Eurydice ?” 


The middy is jilted by his Frencu. Marquess, whom he ‘did 
adore,’ and in his wrath he recommends himself to the wealthy 
widow Bevisham, concerning whose choice of her suitors there is a 
doubt: but the middy is encouraged to persevere :— 

‘* Up, up, my pretty middy ; take a draught of foaming Sillery ; 
Go tn and win the widdy with your Radical artillery.” 

And if Sillery will not do, he is advised, he being for superlatives, 
to try the sparkling Si//icry of the Radical vintage, selected grapes. 

This was but impudent nonsense. But the reiterated apostrophe 
to “My French Marquees” was considered by Cecilia to bea brutal 
offence. 

She was shocked that her party should have been guilty of it. 
Nevil certainly provoked, and he required, hard blows; and his 
uncle Everard might be right in telling her father that they were the 
best means of teaching him to come to his understanding. Still a 
foul and stupid squib did appear to her a debasing weapon to use. 

“TJ cannot congratulate you on your choice of a second candidate, 
papa,” she said scornfully. 

“T don’t much congratulate myself,” said the colonel. ‘ Here’s 
a letter from Mrs. Beauchamp informing me that her boy Blackburn 
will be home in a month. There would have been plenty of time for 
him. However, we must make up our minds to it. Those two’ll 
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be meeting on Wednesday, so keep your secret. It will be out to- 
morrow week.” 

“ But Nevi! will be accusing Mr. Austin.” 

« Austin won’t be at Lespel’s. And he must bear it, for the sake 
of peace.”’ 

“Ts Nevil ruined with his uncle, papa ?” 

“ Not a bit, I should imagine. It’s Romfrey’s fun.” 

“ And this disgraceful squib is a part of the fun ?” 

“That I know nothing about, my dear. I’m sorry, but there’s 
pitch and tar in politics as well as on ship-board.”’ 

“ T do not see that there should be,”’ said Cecilia resolutely. 

«We can’t hope to have what should be.” 

“Why not? I would have it: I would do my utmost to have it,” 
she flamed out. 

“Your utmost Her father was glancing at her foregone 
mimicry of Beauchamp’s occasional strokes of emphasis. ‘ Do your 
utmost to have your bonnet on in time for us to walk to church. I 
can’t bear driving there.” 

Cecilia went to her room with the curious reflection, awakened by 
what her father had chanced to suggest to her mind, that she like- 
wise could be fervid, positive, uncompromising—who knows? Radi- 
salish, perhaps, when she looked eye to eye on an evil. Fora 
moment or so she espied within herself a gulf of possibilities, wherein 
black night-birds, known as queries, roused by shot of light, do flap 
their wings.—Her utmost to have be what should be! And why 
not ? . 

But the intemperate feeling subsided while she was doing duty 
before her mirror, and the visionary gulf closed immediately. 

She had merely been very angry on Nevil Beauchamp’s behalf, 
and had dimly seen that a woman can feel insurgent, almost revolu- 
tionary, for a personal cause, Tory though her instinct of safety and 
love of smoothness make her. 

No reflection upon this casual piece of self or sex revelation troubled 
her head. She did, however, think of her position as-the friend of 
Nevil in utter antagonism to him. It beset her with contradictions 
that blew rough on her cherished serenity ; for she was of the order 
of ladies who, by virtue of their pride and spirit, their port and their 
beauty, decree unto themselves the rank of princesses among women, 
before our world has tried their claim to it. She had lived hitherto 
in upper air, high above the clouds of earth. Her ideal of a man 
was of one similarly disengaged and lofty—loftier. Nevil, she could 
honestly say, was not her ideal ; he was only her old friend, and she 
was opposed to him in his present adventure. The striking at him 
to cure him of his mental errors and excesses was an obligation ; 
she could descend upon him calmly with the chastening rod, pointing 
to the better way ; but the shielding of him was a different thing ; 
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it dragged her down so low, that in her condemnation of the Tory 
squib she found herself asking herself whether haply Nevil had 
flung off the yoke of the French lady ; with the foolish excuse for 
the question, that if he had not, he must be bitterly sensitive to the 
slightest public allusion to her. Had he? And if not, how des- 
perately faithful he was! or else how marvellously seductive she ? 

Perhaps it was a lover’s despair that had precipitated him into the 
mire of politics. She conceived the’ impression that it must be so, 
and throughout the day she had an inexplicable unsweet pleasure in 
inciting him to argumentation and combating him, though she was 
compelled to admit that he had been colloquially charming : antecedent 
to her naughty provocation ; and though she was indebted to him for 
his patient decorum under the weary wave of the Reverend Mr. Brisk. 
Now what does it matter what a woman thinks in politics? But he 
deemed it of great moment. Politically, he deemed that women 
have souls, a certain fire of life for exercise on earth. He appealed 
to reason in them ; he would not hear of convictions. He quoted the 
Bevisham doctor : ‘Convictions are generally first impressions that are 
sealed with later prejudices,’ and insisted there was wisdom in it. 
Nothing tired him, as he had said, and addressing woman or man, 
no prospect of fatigue or of hopeless effort daunted him in the 
endeavour to correct an error of judgment in politics—h is notion of 
anerror. The value he put upon speaking, urging his views, was 
really fanatical. It appeared that he canvassed the borough from 
early morning till near midnight, and nothing would persuade him 
that his chance was poor; nothing that an entrenched Tory like her 
father, was not to be won even by an assault of all the reserve forces 
of Radical pathos, prognostication, and statistics. 

Only conceive Nevil Beauchamp knocking at doors late at night, 
the sturdy beggar of a vote! or waylaying workmen, as he confessed 
without shame that he had done, on their way trooping to their ° 
midday meal ; penetrating malodoriferous rooms of dismal ten-pound 
cottagers, to exhort bedraggled mothers and babes, and besotted 
husbands ; and exposed to rebuffs from impertinent tradesmen; and 
lampooned and travestied, shouting speeches to roaring men, pushed 
from shoulder to shoulder of the mob ! 

Cecilia dropped a curtain on her mind’s picture of him. But the 
blinding curtain rekindled the thought that the line he had taken 
could not but be the desperation of a lover abandoned. She feared 
it was, she feared it was not. Nevil Beauchamp’s foe persisted in 
fearing that it was not ; his friend feared that it was. Yet why? 
For if it was, then he could not be quite in earnest, and might be 
cured. Nay, but earnestness works out its own cure more surely 
than frenzy, and it should be preferable to think him sound of heart, 
sincere though mistaken. Cecilia could not decide upon what she 
dared wish for his health’s good. Friend and foe were not further 
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separable within her bosom than one tick from another of a clock; 
they changed places, and next his friend was fearing what his foe 
had feared : they were inextricable. 

Why had he not sprung up on a radiant aquiline ambition, 
whither one might have followed him, with eyes and prayers for 
him, if it was not possible to do so companionably? At present, in 
the shape of a canvassing candidate, it was hardly honourable to let 
imagination dwell on him, save compassionately. 

When he rose to take his leave, Cecilia said, “ Must you go to 
Itchincope on Wednesday, Nevil?”’ 

Colonel Halkett added: “I don’t think I would go to Lespel’s if I 
were you. I rather suspect Seymour Austin will be coming on 
Wednesday, and that'll detain me here, and you might join us and 
lend him an ear for an evening.”’ 

“T have particular reasons for going to Lespel’s ; I hear he wavers 
towards a Tory conspiracy of some sort,’’ said Beauchamp. 

The colonel held his tongue. ; 

The untiring young candidate chose to walk down to Bevisham at 
eleven o’clock at night, that he might be the readier to continue his 
canvass of the borough on Monday morning early. He was offered 
a bed or a conveyance, and he declined both; the dog-cart he 

, declined out of consideration for horse and groom, which an owner 
of stables could not but approve. 


Colonel Halkett broke into exclamations of pity for so good a 
young fellow so misguided. 
The night was moonless, and Cecilia, looking through the window, 


said whimsically, “‘ He has gone out into the darkness, and is no light 
in it!” 


Certainly none shone. She however carried a lamp that revealed 
‘him footing on with a wonderful air of confidence, and she was 
rather surprised to hear her father regret that Nevil Beauchamp 
should be losing his good looks already, owing to that miserable 
business of his in Bevisham. She would have thought the contrary, — 
that he was looking as well as ever. 

‘He dresses just as he used to dress,” she observed. 

The individual style of a naval officer of breeding, in which you 
see neatness trifling with disorder, or disorder plucking at neatness, 
like the breeze a trim vessel, had been caught to perfection by 
Nevil Beauchamp, according to Cecilia. It presented him to her 
mind in a cheerful and a very undemocratic aspect, but in realising 
it, the thought, like something flashing black, crossed her—how 
attractive such a style must be to a Frenchwoman ! 

“‘ He may look a little worn,”’ she acquiesced. 
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